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DA 


TO  ARTHUR  HAMILTON  PEPPIN 

It  is  sixteen  years  since  you  introduced  me,  a  school- 
boy, to  the  pleasures  of  camping,  and  I  first  slept  in  a 
tent  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Atlantic.  In  those  days 
I  was  deeply  concerned  about  such  matters  as  por- 
ridge, beef,  railway  trains,  weather  conditions,  un- 
familiar places,  and  even  philosophy;  and  your 
cithern,  P.'s  songs,  and  S/s  Hamlet  held  a  high  place 
in  the  scheme  of  creation.  I  am  now  more  than  twice 
as  old,  but  am  still  concerned  about  the  same  things. 
You,  I  know,  have  gone  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater, 
and  of  your  feats  of  seamanship  on  perilous  coasts  I 
have  heard  reports  which  I  should  regard  as  fabulous 
were  they  not  well  attested.  This  book  is  concerned 
with  experiences  diminutive  in  comparison.  But  at 
any  rate,  for  what  it  is  worth,  here  it  is. 

R.  A.  S.-J. 

London,  1910. 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  IRELAND 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

There  comes  a  time  early  in  the  spring  when  the  de- 
crepitude of  years  or  the  precocity  of  youth  is  wont 
to  fall  from  you.  On  that  real  first  day  of  the  year 
you  suffer  reincarnation,  and  feel  that  your  oppor- 
tunity in  life,  as  the  lay  preachers  express  it,  begins 
again:  that  you  have  another  chance  to  be  the 
superman,  your  dislike  for  whom  has  always  been 
tempered  by  a  reserve  of  envy.  Once  again  you 
feel  that  it  is  a  grievance  to  attend  to  your  business, 
to  go  to  your  club,  to  arrange  convivial  meetings,  to 
remain  a  unit  moved  by  gregarious  instincts;  that 
your  daily  labour  is  only  a  means  to  some  end  made 
necessary  by  the  artifice  of  civilisation;  that  you  are 
out  of  touch  with  that  vaguely  imagined  life  you 
might  be  leading,  were  you  not  part  of  a  complex 
social  machinery  which  has  screwed  you  to  your 
place  among  its  cog-wheels.  Now,  at  any  rate,  you 
are  approaching  that  term  of  weeks  vulgarly  called 
"  holidays  "  when  you  may  pursue  your  real  or  your 
imaginary  vocation  to  your  heart's  content. 
I  have  certain  acquaintances  who  take  their  holidays 
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like  other  mortals,  but  would  never  name  their  annual 
emancipation  from  routine  by  a  word  which  stands 
to  them  for  something  so  childish  or  plebeian.  Since 
their  schooldays  they  have  scrupulously  avoided  the 
word  as  if  it  conveyed  some  slightly  shameful  associa- 
tion, some  stigma  of  slavery  from  which  one  is  tem- 
porarily released.  "I  am  going  to  Switzerland  for 
a  few  weeks:  "  "I  have  taken  a  cottage  in  Devon 
where  I  shall  be  spending  a  month:  "  "  I  want  to  get 
in  a  little  golf  this  summer  " — such  are  the  peri- 
phrases by  which  they  convey  the  idea  that  they  are 
free,  large-hearted  men  doing  all  that  they  do  from 
preference,  with  the  continuous  energy  of  Supermen. 
It  is  true,  however  little  they  may  say  about  it,  that 
they  never  seek  to  shun  the  vulgar  obligation  of  earn- 
ing their  living.  (It  is  worth  noting  that  this  curious 
idea  of  obligation,  the  idea  of  having  to  earn  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  mere  existence,  is  a  commonplace 
among  civilised  Western  nations.)  There  were  no 
such  cramping  limits  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  certain 
Japanese  priest  whose  book  of  travels  I  read  not 
long  ago.  He  was  Rector  of  a  monastery  at  Tokyo, 
but  he  wished  to  meditate ;  so  he  gave  up  his  Rector- 
ship, and  meditated.  He  felt  a  desire  to  compare 
some  Buddhistic  writings  with  those  said  to  exist  in 
Tibet;  so  he  studied  Tibetan  for  three  years,  and 
started  off  one  day  to  walk  over  the  Himalayas.  He 
had  little  money — no  matter,  he  could  beg.  He  had 
indifferent    health  —  it    signified    nothing,    his    faith 
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would  support  him.  So  for  three  years  he  wandered 
in  the  Forbidden  Land  in  the  guise  of  a  mendicant 
priest.  Perhaps  with  our  high  standards  of  comfort 
and  our  modified  belief  in  miracles  it  is  better  for  us 
to  envy  than  to  emulate  the  Shramana  Ekai  Kawa- 
guchi,  as  he  lightly  set  forth  to  cross  vast  wilder- 
nesses and  visit  savage  nomads  with  no  more  than  a 
knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  a  trifle  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  consoling  consciousness  of  his  good  deeds. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  from  some  instinct  for  free  self- 
expression  akin  to  that  which  the  Shramana  made  it 
his  business  in  life  to  satisfy — literally  his  vocation — 
that  we  spasmodically  seize  upon  all  the  maps  of  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  available  to  us,  and  try  to 
decide  which  of  them  shall  be  the  first  theatre  of  our 
adventures.  Next  to  the  delight  of  actual  travel  I 
know  nothing  more  exhilarating  than  to  make  antici- 
patory journeys  over  the  map  of  the  world,  marking 
out  imaginary  routes,  noting  the  towns  at  which  one 
will  halt,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  these  sub-tropical 
coasts,  quartering  oneself  among  strange  people  or  in 
unheard-of  solitudes.  Seated  by  our  April  fireside 
we  can  safely  indulge  the  wild  spirit  of  adventure  as 
we  climb  those  dark  lines  on  the  paper — they  are 
mountains — or  follow  the  long,  winding  valleys  of 
the  river.  And  after  we  have  wandered  to  and  fro 
over  vast  spaces  of  the  map,  we  find  that  we  have 
invented  its  architecture,  dressed  its  inhabitants,  and 
given  detail  to  its  natural  scenery. 
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We  know  that  we  shall  find  it  different  when  we  go 
there — indeed  we  are  not  certain  that  we  shall  go 
there  at  all,  and  certainly  in  the  one  calendar  month 
at  our  disposal  we  cannot  hope  to  visit  all  the  countries 
we  have  studied.  To-day  we  have  climbed  the 
Pyrenees  with  Mr.  Belloc  and  crossed  Arabia  with 
Mr.  Doughty,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  we 
cannot  do  both;  perhaps  instead  we  shall  walk  quietly 
through  the  villages  and  pastures  of  Dorset,  or  camp 
with  our  friends  beneath  a  lonely  cliff  in  Cornwall. 
In  the  long  run  our  apparently  voluntary  course  will 
be  determined  by  some  unexpected  event  or  some 
chance  association  of  ideas. 

In  the  present  case,  I  remember,  the  idea  came 
when  I  was  spending  a  week-end  in  May  among 
the  Sussex  Downs.  My  companion  was  an  English- 
man of  Irish  origin  who  for  many  years  had  lived 
in  America  among  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  walked 
out  from  Lewes  one  warm  Saturday  morning  and 
clambered  by  a  slanting  path  up  the  high  grassy 
Downs  which  here  fall  abruptly  into  the  valley.  We 
sat  down  on  the  crisp  grass  by  a  dew-pond,  high  up, 
and  ate  our  lunch.  Beneath  us  was  the  broad  valley 
where  here  and  there  church  spires  emerged  and 
Lewes  in  the  distance  reposed  peacefully  under  the 
spring  sun.  Moving  objects  seemed  to  creep  at 
snail's  pace  behind  the  cover  of  hedges  and  trees,  and 
even  the  Newhaven  train  took  an  interminable  time 
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in  crossing  the  middle  distance.  Beyond  were  the 
rolling  billows  of  two  ridges  of  the  downs,  and  away 
to  the  west  the  heap  of  hills  which  cluster  round  the 
Devil's  Dyke.  As  we  were  looking  at  the  great 
panorama  and  wondering  if  we  could  trace  the  line 
of  the  North  Downs  on  the  horizon,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
nine  hundred  strong,  as  the  sheep-boy  told  us,  came 
racing  towards  us  over  the  slope  and  crowded  round 
the  edge  of  the  pond. 

The  scene  seemed  to  bring  a  host  of  memories  to  my 
friend — memories  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
infinite  pastures  of  the  Far  West.  He  pointed  to  this 
hill  and  to  that  far  off,  and  told  me  that  a  flock  of 
sheep  would  be  here,  in  the  east,  a  flock  there,  in  the 
west,  and  another  on  that  northern  ridge;  and  the 
overseer  would  travel  day  after  day  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  visiting  each  shepherd  with  his  thousands 
of  dependent  sheep.  And  on  this  lofty  eminence  and 
on  that  signals  would  be  hoisted  which  could  be  seen 
leagues  off,  so  that  if  one  man  were  in  distress  his 
neighbour,  seeing  it,  could  descend  the  mountain,  and 
cross  the  deep  valley,  and  ascend  again  to  the  relief  of 
his  friend. 

To  me  there  is  usually  something  unfriendly  and 
repellent  in  the  very  thought  of  the  States,  but  on 
this  day  it  was  not  the  new,  hustling  America  that 
was  brought  before  me,  but  that  older  America  with 
its  vast  prospects  and  its  great-hearted  pioneers. 
And  the  train  of  thought  suggested  to  my  friend  by 
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this  miniature  image  of  the  Far  West  remained  with 
him  and  put  an  occasional  fresh  touch  of  colour 
into  his  conversation  as  we  passed  this  and  that 
feature  in  the  landscape  common  to  all  pastoral 
countries  where  roads  are  trodden  by  heavily  shod 
feet  and  the  primitive  conveyances  of  man  stay 
unchanged  throughout  the  ages.  And  so  we  went 
by  irregular  courses  over  the  Downs,  touching  at 
Rottingdean  and  Newhaven  on  our  way,  mingling 
for  a  moment  with  the  holiday  crowd  at  Seaford, 
and  on  again  over  the  cliffs  towards  Beachy  Head. 
Between  Seaford  and  Beachy  Head  there  is  a  little 
river  which  cuts  its  way  through  a  valley  of  the 
Downs  and  passes  over  the  shingle  into  the  sea. 
We  had  to  ford  the  river,  and  as  we  rested  on  the 
further  side  my  companion  again  reverted  to  his 
recollections  of  America.  It  was  in  just  such  a  river 
valley  as  this  that  he  had  often  camped;  the  light 
canoe  in  which  he  had  travelled  could  pass  easily 
where  there  were  six  inches  of  water.  And  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  floated  hundreds  of  miles  on 
the  great  main  streams,  and  had  gone  up  and  down 
the  long,  narrow  tributaries  where  perhaps  no  English- 
man had  ever  been  before.  And  from  the  thought 
of  America  we  passed  to  England  and  Scotland  and 
the  near  regions  of  the  Continent,  and  wondered  by 
what  rivers  we  could  travel  here  in  just  such  a 
manner  as  he  had  travelled  there. 
The  Wye,  the  Severn,  the  Tay,  the  Seine,  suggested 
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themselves,  but  none  of  /them  seemed  long  enough 
or  unknown  enough  to  answer  our  purpose.  A  week 
or  two  later  the  idea  of  the  Shannon  came  to  me  as 
an  inspiration.  The  Shannon!  I  could  not  have 
marked  its  course  with  any  accuracy  on  a  blank 
map.  To  me  it  was  no  more  than  a  name  dimly 
suggesting  the  broad  waters  of  Lough  Derg  and 
castles  of  Brian  Boru,  or  Athlone,  the  city  shame- 
fully lost  to  the  Irish  by  the  folly  of  St.  Ruth  and 
celebrated  in  some  of  the  gayest  of  Irish  songs.  The 
Shannon  surely  presented  no  gruesome  idea  of  flaunt- 
ing tourists  and  pleasure  boats,  and  it  is  far  the  longest 
and  broadest  and  most  imposing  of  all  the  rivers  in 
the  British  Isles,  passing  through  a  land  that  to  me, 
at  least,  was  a  terra  incognita. 

And  so  once  again  to  the  broad  spaces  of  the  ordnance 
map  and  the  endless  research  among  rivers  and 
lakes  and  radiant  paths  that  wind  over  mountains 
and  bogland.  It  added  to  the  joy  of  this  paper 
exploration  when  I  found  that,  with  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  the  Shannon,  considerable  as  it  is,  was  not 
long  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  that  new  water- 
ways must  be  found  navigable  for  the  smallest  and 
lightest  of  vessels.  At  first  we  sought  to  trace  a  way 
from  the  Shannon  into  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and 
I  believe  a  way  could  have  been  found;  but  when, 
after  inquiry,  we  found  that  canoes  were  not  known 
in  Ireland;  that  apparently  there  was  no  firm  in 
Dublin  or  Belfast  or  Limerick  which  could  provide 
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one;  that  if  we  intended  to  use  such  a  vessel  it  must 
be  brought  from  England  to  the  east  coast  of  Ireland — 
then  we  began  to  look  for  a  waterway  by  which  we 
could  float  straight  from  Belfast  or  one  of  the  northern 
towns  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Shannon.  Look 
at  the  map  and  you  will  see  that  Lough  Allen,  whence 
the  Shannon  flows  southwards,  is  close  to  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  separated  by  a  single  mountain  watershed. 
Look  at  those  branching  arms  at  the  south-east 
of  Lough  Erne,  and  you  will  see  that  one  of  them 
is  approached  by  a  slender  blue  line.  It  is  a  canal 
which  passes  east  and  north  through  the  counties 
of  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  till  it  reaches 
the  Blackwater  river;  and  the  Blackwater  river  passes 
into  the  vast  inland  waters  of  Lough  Neagh;  and  if 
you  float  eastward  again  over  Lough  Neagh,  you  will 
find  at  the  south-eastern  corner  another  blue  line 
entering  by  Ellis's  Cut  near  Lurgan;  and  pursuing 
that  line  for  somewhat  over  thirty  miles  you  come 
to  the  Lagan  river  and  to  Belfast.  If  now  you  re- 
trace your  course  from  Belfast,  in  the  north-east,  to 
the  Shannon,  in  the  west,  you  will  find  by  the  map 
that  the  whole  distance  can  be  travelled  by  water, 
excepting  the  small  space  between  Lough  Erne  and 
Lough  Allen.  This  was  the  route  we  decided  to  follow. 
Thus  we  planned,  purchasing  meantime  boat,  tent, 
cooking  utensils,  blankets  and  ground-sheets.  And 
in  anticipation  we  camped  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  mighty  rivers,  beneath  the  ruins  of  ancient 
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castles,  or  amid  the  splendours  of  the  yet  more  ancient 
sunset.  I  can  fancy  the  smile  that  curls  the  lip  of 
the  superior  reader.  He  is  so  experienced,  it  may 
be,  in  the  delights  of  this  world,  so  hardened  with  the 
memory  of  little  trips  which  boyhood  hardly  deigned 
to  enjoy,  so  imbued  with  the  culture  which  disillu- 
sionises and  the  study  of  passionate  raptures  which  can 
no  longer  stir  his  blood,  that  these  little  pleasures — 
annual,  weekly,  or  daily  pleasures  —  of  anticipation 
are  for  him  the  child's  play  which  becomes  ridiculous 
in  the  adult.  Well,  we  do  not  aspire  to  these  Olympian 
heights  of  indifference;  so  let  us  go  on  in  our  folly 
and  camp  by  the  side  of  our  fantastical  rivers  and  rake 
for  the  moon  till  we  are  tired. 

That  indeed  is  what  we  did;  my  companion  seeking 
to  find  again  something  of  his  own  strenuous,  vitalising 
past,  trying  in  child's  play  to  repeat  experience  (as 
if  experience  could  ever  be  repeated !) ;  myself  voyaging 
into  what  was  for  me  a  new  country — one  of  those 
very  old  countries  that  have  the  delight  of  newness 
for  the  tyro — a  country  which  one  had  partly  but  all 
too  insufficiently  discovered  in  books,  which  in  its 
poetry  seemed  to  be  full  of  heroic  figures  and  shadowy 
regrets  for  its  vanished  greatness,  and  in  its  politics 
a  doleful  example  of  distress  caused  by  foreign  govern- 
ment and  internal  dissension — a  country  which  to  the 
imagination  of  foreigners  was  depicted  alternately  as 
the  home  of  a  shiftless,  half-merry,  half  -  melancholy 
race  of  men,  or  as  the  home  of  the  great  misunder- 
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stood  who  see  through  and  beyond  the  gross  English- 
man in  the  consciousness  of  their  destiny  among 
nations.  My  companion,  according  to  the  way  of 
sensible  men,  looked  to  his  canoe,  and  his  tent,  and  his 
incomparable  cooking  for  his  pleasure;  I  was  rash 
enough  to  expect  some  new  experience  among  strange 
scenes  and  stranger  people. 


CHAPTER  II 

BELFAST — AN   INDUSTRIAL   CITY 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  third  of  August,  I 
awoke  early.  The  Liverpool  to  Belfast  boat  was 
thudding  its  way  over  the  Irish  Sea.  It  was  five 
o'clock,  and  through  the  porthole  I  could  see  only  a 
stream  of  light  floating  on  water  and  the  dim  dis- 
appearing coast-line  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  spite  of 
the  early  hour  there  was  that  slight  thrill  and  added 
movement  which  always  makes  itself  felt  on  board 
ship  when  the  land  for  which  one  is  making  comes  in 
sight.  It  seemed  astonishingly  near  and  clear  when  I 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  shining  green  and  yellow  under 
the  austere  light  of  dawn.  The  silver  breakers  seemed 
to  lick  the  edge  of  the  round,  verdant  slopes  of  the 
hills.  Scattered  houses  appeared,  and  churches,  and 
villages,  and  now  and  again,  far  behind  the  lesser 
slopes,  the  summit  of  a  mountain  caught  and  reflected 
the  early  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  chill  mist  and  the  distressing  rain-clouds  which 
had  covered  England  for  half  the  summer  had  gone. 
There  was  a  transparency  in  the  air  by  which  every 
visible  object  gained  a  fine  edge,  and  a  kind  of  vast 
decorativeness   in   the   delicately   tinted   scene   as   if 

Nature  had  bathed  and  come  forth  glittering.     One 

ii 
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after  another  white  or  grey  residences  on  the  shore 
floated  into  the  line  of  vision  like  pleasure  domes. 
And  just  as  the  wayfarer  may  chance  to  perceive 
through  a  window  the  intimacies  of  an  unknown 
family,  so  there  were  revealed  to  us  the  intimacies  of 
each  house,  backed  by  its  green  park,  or  its  garden,  or 
its  field;  but  between  lay  the  separating  gulf  of 
radiant,  interminable  water. 

Most  of  my  fellow-passengers  were  Irish  people,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  sailed  this  way  a  dozen  times 
before.  But  the  panorama  of  habitations  on  the 
green  hillocky  shore  drew  their  attention  as  it  drew 
mine.  We  had  a  glimpse  of  the  inland  water  of 
Strangford  Lough;  Donaghadee  and  Copeland  Island 
and  its  neighbouring  lighthouse  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared; Bangor  detached  itself  as  a  dark  mass  of 
houses  and  spires  and  filmy  smoke  against  the  horizon. 
The  sight  of  land  on  our  starboard  side  announced  the 
fact  that  we  were  entering  Belfast  Lough,  and  the 
water  of  the  narrowing  channel  was  no  longer  blue  and 
purple,  but  grey  and  clammy.  Now,  in  the  river 
Lagan,  our  ears  were  greeted  with  the  clanging,  dis- 
cordant din  of  the  beating  of  hammers,  and  on  both 
sides  masses  of  gaunt  scaffolding  and  the  ribs  of  half- 
built  ships  rose  up  like  skeletons.  The  clamour  of 
the  beaten  iron  had  sunk  into  the  distance  when  we 
became  absorbed  in  the  ever-familiar  sight  of  quays, 
the  ridiculous  bustle  of  the  donkey-engine,  the  crowd- 
ing of  passengers,  and  the  business  of  landing.     We 
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have  reached  Belfast,  the  real  starting-point  of  our 
journey. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  stay  here  not  more  than 
a  few  hours,  but  our  canoe  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
as  it  turned  out,  we  had  more  than  two  days  in  which 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  city.  We  had  reached 
Liverpool  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  expecting  to  find 
our  boat  awaiting  us,  ready  to  be  transported  that 
same  evening  by  the  steamer.  The  canoe,  however, 
failed  to  appear,  and  after  spending  Sunday  and 
Monday  in  Liverpool  chafing  at  the  delay,  we  had  set 
off  for  Ireland,  leaving  instructions  that  the  canoe 
should  be  sent  after  us.  As  it  did  not  reach  Belfast 
till  the  morning  of  Thursday,  we  had  some  little  time 
in  which  to  purchase  provisions,  to  examine  the  base 
of  operations,  to  interview  the  authorities  of  the  Lagan 
Navigation  Company,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  capital  of  Ulster. 

Staying  as  I  had  done  at  each  of  the  great  ports 
which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea,  I  could 
not  fail  to  observe  the  contrast  which  the  two  cities 
afford.  If  one  had  glanced  at  them  from  a  balloon, 
one  might  have  thought  they  were  not,  after  all,  very 
different  in  character.  Belfast,  like  Liverpool,  has 
its  river,  its  docks,  its  ships,  those  common  qualities 
which,  sailors  tell  us,  belong  to  docks  and  ships  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  same  sort  of  quay  and  the 
same  sort  of  warehouse,  Uttered  with  the  same  sort  of 
packing-cases,  trunks,  trolleys  and  officials,  greet  the 
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new-comer  here  as  in  Liverpool.  Belfast,  like  the 
English  city,  has  its  mass  of  chimneys,  its  municipal 
buildings,  its  admirable  electric  tram  service,  its  rich 
and  poor  living  side  by  side.  Both  grew  to  prosperity 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  both  are  new,  well  planned, 
commodious,  brimming  over  with  up-to-dateness. 

But  the  difference  between  the  two,  which  strikes 
the  traveller  so  forcibly  before  he  has  been  an  hour  in 
Belfast,  represents,  I  suppose,  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  England  and  Ireland.  Liverpool,  in 
spite  of  its  provincial  pride,  is  an  imperial  and  cosmo- 
politan city;  it  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  real  port  of  England,  a  claim  which  London 
with  all  her  other  concerns  never  takes  the  trouble  to 
assert.  There  are  no  concealments  about  Liverpool; 
it  proclaims  aloud  the  omnipotence  of  wealth,  order, 
efficiency,  centrality,  oligarchic  control — it  proclaims 
it  through  its  mighty  dock-lined  estuary,  its  solid 
municipal  Pantheon,  the  walls  of  which  are  like  black 
cliffs,  its  commemorative  statues  and  images,  its  great 
tramway  system  running  through  and  round  the  town, 
its  hotels,  its  mighty  edifices  of  commerce,  its  art- 
gallery,  its  theatres,  its  broad  spaces.  It  has  no 
shame  in  parading  the  contrast  of  its  dignity  and  its 
blatancy.  Its  buildings  sonorously  overshadow  its 
life,  and  are  symbolical  of  reasoned  but  impregnable 
authority.  The  inhabitants  who  conduct  themselves 
in  so  orderly  a  manner  by  day  resolve  themselves  into 
a  rabble  by  night — a  rabble  of  dependent  citizens, 
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drab,  dull,  expressionless,  who  seem  to  be  seeking  an 
outlet  for  their  narrow  lives  in  displaying  themselves 
in  prodigious  crowds  as  if  by  the  parade  of  sheer 
numbers  they  could  assert  the  possibility  of  a  power 
and  a  happiness  which  they  do  not  possess.  But  it 
is  all  orderly;  Liverpool  surely  is  orderly,  energetic, 
systematic,  self-complaisant,  industriously  progressive. 
It  does  not  try  to  reconcile  its  opposites;  it  accepts 
them,  plodding  on  at  its  own  rapid  pace,  vehemently, 
eagerly,  and  dully.  It  does  not  seek  happiness;  it 
seeks  prosperity.  In  its  idle  moments  it  looks  for  dis- 
traction, not  for  pleasure.  At  all  times  it  acts  not 
from  impulse,  but  from  habit — a  habit  which  had  its 
root  in  the  desire  for  wealth,  or  efficiency,  or  social 
decency,  or  bread. 

But  Belfast  seems  to  be  a  city  which  has  not  yet 
become  fully  accustomed  to  being  a  city;  and  hence 
its  tremendous  eagerness  to  assert  that  it  is  one. 
Ireland  is  a  country  of  small  places,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Belfast,  in  spite  of  their  overweening  civic 
sense,  seem  to  have  the  character  of  people  who  live 
in  small  places.  Its  population  has  nearly  trebled 
in  forty  years,  and  this  increase  cannot  be  wholly 
due  to  a  rapid  birth-rate;  it  must  be  largely  due 
to  an  influx  of  people  from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  who 
have  brought  with  them  the  habits  of  villages  and 
small  towns.  They  give  one  the  impression  that 
they  all  know  one  another,  even  their  next-door 
neighbours.     The  city  is  big,   but  not  too   big  for 
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local  gossip.     It  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  knocking 

the  character  out  of  individuals  by  making  them 
into  units.     It  is  as  proud  of  its  City  Corporation  as 

English  villagers  were  once  proud  of  their  parish 
councils.  Having  voted  £300,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  its  new  City  Hall,  it  lavishly  spent  nearly 
double  that  sum  so  as  to  make  the  interior  resplendent 
with  marble  and  fresco.  I  was  taken  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  in  this  lordly  building,  and  listened 
while  it  was  transacting  the  routine  business  of  the 
city:  its  deliberations  were  watched  by  an  unofficial 
audience  with  the  eagerness  which  in  London  is  given, 
not  to  the  County  Council,  but  to  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  alone;  and  on  the  following  day  I  found 
that  the  local  newspapers  each  devoted  seven  or 
eight  columns  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings.  For 
the  men  of  Belfast  it  is  not  Great  Britain,  it  is  not 
even  Ireland,  which  is  the  matter  of  acknowledged 
interest;  it  is  the  city  of  Belfast.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  national  affairs,  but 
that  their  patriots  feel  themselves  to  be  Irishmen  by 
virtue  of  being  men  of  Belfast,  just  as  the  Athenians 
felt  themselves  to  be  Greeks  because  they  were  citizens 
of  Athens. 

When  you  are  in  London  or  Liverpool  you  will  seldom 
hear  the  words  London  or  Liverpool,  but  in  the 
Ulster  capital  Belfast  is  constantly  mentioned  in  every 
casual  conversation,  in  a  shop,  in  a  tram-car,  in  a 
business  office — anywhere.     It  almost  seems  as  if  its 
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inhabitants  had  recently  woken  up  to  the  great  fact 
that  their  city  is  a  city  of  the  world,  and  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  make  good  its  claim  to  supremacy. 
They  tell  you  not  only  that  its  tramway  service  is 
excellent,  but  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world;  that 
the  City  Hall  is  not  only  a  great  building  sumptuously 
equipped  and  decorated,  but  that  it  is  the  best  result 
for  the  money  that  has  ever  been  obtained.  As  you 
look  round  the  streets  you  search  for  historical  relics 
in  the  customary  manner  of  the  tourist.  You  ask 
for  old  churches,  but  you  do  not  find  them ;  you  look 
for  remnants  of  the  ancient  town  in  the  shape  of  old 
houses,  but  you  discover  little  that  is  of  interest. 
Perhaps  you  accept  the  claim  of  a  noble  modernity, 
and  search  for  broad,  handsome  streets;  but  the 
streets  which  are  broad  are  the  streets  which  are  not 
handsome,  and  the  narrow  streets  would  scarcely  be 
described,  even  in  the  most  zealous  guidebook,  as 
"  picturesque."  So  you  fall  back  upon  the  new  City 
Hall,  the  tramway  service,  and  perhaps  the  public 
parks,  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  as 
the  true  symbols  of  its  civic  greatness.  This  vaunted 
magnificence  has  turned  into  bathos,  notwithstand- 
ing your  eagerness  to  drag  in  the  Albert  Memorial, 
the  Custom  House,  the  banks,  the  shops,  the  factories, 
and  the  commodious  theatres.  If  you  begin  to  praise 
Belfast  you  feel  that  you  are  paying  it  a  studious 
compliment. 
Yet  it  is  curious  how  distinctive  an  impression  it 
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can  leave  on  the  memory.  Doubtless  it  is  the  human 
element  which  gives  it  its  character,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  its  vast- 
ness  Belfast  has  retained  something  of  the  charm, 
the  almost  personal  quality,  which  belongs  even  to 
the  ugliest  of  villages  or  rural  towns.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  my  stay  was  a  short  one;  I  may 
have  been  unusually  lucky;  but  my  experience  was 
such  that  I  cannot  imagine  any  one  feeling  lost  in  the 
crowd  at  Belfast.  One  feels  that  the  personal  equation 
counts  for  so  much  more  than  it  does  in  Liverpool. 
If  you  go  into  a  hotel  or  a  shop  you  are  met  not  by  a 
mere  attendant,  but  by  a  human  being;  you  are  not 
treated  with  deference,  but  with  zeal  and  an  inoffen- 
sive geniality.  You  do  not  see  in  the  streets  that 
uniform  weariness  which  meets  the  eye  in  London,  or 
that  sharp,  meaningless  stare  of  the  Liverpool  people; 
you  see  a  smiling  crowd,  a  crowd  that  seems  to  be 
interested  in  what  it  is  doing,  to  be  energetic  from 
choice  or  impulse  and  not  from  necessity.  I  heard 
some  one  comment  on  the  fact  that  there  are  an 
unusual  number  of  pretty  women  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  the  truth  being,  I  believe,  that  there  is  no 
upper-class  monopoly  of  good  looks  among  the  Irish; 
the  poor  do  not  take  life  so  hardly  as  to  destroy  their 
beauty,  and  the  rich  do  not  spoil  their  features  by  the 
pert  facial  contortions  of  our  commercial  classes,  or 
by  the  tired  gaze  of  our  aristocracy. 
I  was  struck  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  curious  mixture 
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of  commercial  solidity  and  civic  make-believe;  pro- 
bably the  people  are  so  good  at  make-believe — 
intentional,  fanciful  make-believe — that  they  are  not 
easily  to  be  taken  in.  The  canniness  which  comes  from 
their  Scotch  blood  seems  to  have  made  a  happy  union 
with  the  sympathetic  quickness  and  perceptiveness 
which  comes  from  the  Irish  element.  One  imagines 
that  they  could  not  be  taken  in  by  "  side  "  or  submit 
to  all  the  etiquette  which  is  observed  in  England; 
that  they  like  human  nature  in  the  rough,  softened,  if 
softened  it  must  be,  by  instinctive  social  virtues  and 
not  by  conventions;  that  they  make  all  allowances 
for  anything  that  is  human  and  due  to  impulse.  I 
heard  a  party  of  people  discussing  the  failure  of  a  well- 
known  singer  to  appear  before  an  audience  of  fifteen 
hundred  persons  who  were  waiting  to  hear  him.  He 
was  too  drunk.  "  But  it  was  not  his  own  fault," 
every  one  agreed;  "it  was  the  fault  of  the  people 
who  entertained  him." 

In  letting  the  mind  dwell  upon  these  superficial 
impressions  one  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  jump  to 
wrong  conclusions.  The  visitor  is  pleased  by  Belfast 
because  he  finds  there  pleasant,  friendly,  intelligent 
people;  the  jaunting-cars  are  so  light  and  speedy, 
the  passing  wayfarers  so  bright  and  interested  as  well 
as  interesting,  the  tradesmen  so  much  concerned,  it 
would  seem,  about  your  soul  as  well  as  your  pocket — 
you  cannot  but  feel  that  this  city  which  evidences  an 
unusual  combination  of  material  wealth  and  happi- 
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ness  has  either  solved  a  problem  which  no  English 
city  has  even  broached,  or  else  is  too  young  to  have 
been  confronted  by  it.  But  of  course  you  are  well 
aware  that  there  is  another  side  which  you  would 
discover  if  you  only  lived  here  long  enough.  One 
afternoon  I  took  a  tram  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  and 
climbed  the  mountain  ridge  which  overshadows  it  on 
the  north.  Far  away  in  the  east  was  visible  a  tower 
which  perhaps  was  Helen's  Tower,  and  to  the  south 
of  it  the  long  blue  waters  of  Strangford  Lough;  and 
still  further  away  the  massive  peaks  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains.  But  immediately  below  me  there  seemed 
to  have  been  dumped  down  a  rubbish-heap  of  brick 
and  stone — it  was  Belfast,  an  unlovely  sight,  marring 
the  landscape.  A  thick  mist  of  smoke  rose  from  it 
and  floated  seawards.  The  sight  of  it  assured  me 
that  this  city  too  was  like  all  the  other  industrial 
cities  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  teaching  Ireland, 
the  country  of  small  towns  and  villages,  the  horrid 
secret  of  how  to  mass  its  people  together  in  dense, 
ugly  streets. 

By  a  pleasant  path  I  came  down  from  the  heather- 
scented  summit  of  the  hills  and  passed  some  of  the 
pretty  whitewashed  cottages  which  I  was  to  find 
everywhere  in  rural  Ireland;  and  by  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, came  among  the  red-brick  suburbs  with  which 
the  new  prosperity  has  thickly  and  dingily  invested 
the  town.  I  joined  the  long  straight  road  which 
leads  almost  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  direct 
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to  Donegall  Square.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and  the 
great  electric  trams  swung  jingling  past,  with  increas- 
ing loads  of  passengers.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
factories  were  closing  and  letting  forth  their  stream 
of  workers.  In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  hitherto 
scantily  peopled  road  had  become  densely  thronged 
with  a  crowd  of  women,  bare-headed,  or  with  their 
brown  shawls  wrapped  hoodwise  over  their  heads. 
Most  of  them  wore  broad,  heavy  boots,  but  many, 
from  custom,  I  suppose,  rather  than  from  poverty, 
had  feet  and  ankles  bare.  There  were  dark  women 
and  fair  women,  but  it  was  the  dark  type  which  pre- 
dominated— the  woman  with  the  black  hair  neatly 
tied  in  a  plait  or  hanging  mattedly  round  her  cheeks, 
with  broad  brows,  with  large,  round,  as  it  seemed 
endless  eyes.  Here  was  no  looseness  of  feature  such 
as  is  characteristic  of  our  English  factory  girls;  no 
flabby  mouths,  no  flaunted  feather  in  the  hat,  or 
decorative,  useless  shoes.  It  was  strange  to  find  so 
many  faces  which  bore  the  marks  of  distinctive 
character,  so  many  indeed  which  were  strikingly 
beautiful.  And  one  noticed  that  most  of  these  poorly 
clad  women  moved  with  a  graceful  swing  from 
their  hips,  with  a  dignity  of  which  they  were  uncon- 
scious. All  these  people,  many  of  rustic  origin  and 
temperament,  are  becoming  slowly  acclimatised  to 
the  industrial  conditions  which  in  England  we 
know  so  well. 
Short  as  was  my  stay  in  Belfast,  I  shall  not  readily 
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forget  the  impressions  it  left  on  my  mind.  I  shall 
not  forget  that  curious  little  hotel  which  serves  as  a 
sort  of  coffee-house  for  the  broader-minded  Nationalists 
of  Belfast,  nor  its  landlady  who  can  respond  to  the 
wit  of  a  party  of  casual  roisterers,  or  initiate  a  dis- 
cussion on  European  literature — she  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  opinion  amongst  a  small  set  of  Belfast 
people  who  are  as  interested  in  art  and  humanism  as 
they  are  in  politics.  I  shall  not  forget  my  visit  to 
the  theatre,  where  an  unsophisticated  audience  sat 
out  three  plays  performed  by  the  Irish  National 
Theatre  company  without  any  of  that  pride  of  origina- 
tion which  puffed  out  the  audiences  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  or  the  Repertory  Theatre  in  London.  Nor 
shall  I  forget  the  inner  office  of  the  Ulster  Canal  and 
Lagan  Navigation  Company,  whose  secretary  evinced 
great  interest  in  our  canoe  journey,  and  produced 
maps  and  guides  and  a  magical  passport  which  served 
us  in  good  stead  in  our  subsequent  voyage.  I  re- 
member with  a  feeling  of  personal  gratitude  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  for  any  London  trades- 
men, the  grocer  who  packed  us  a  box  of  provisions,  the 
ironmonger  who  sold  us  a  hatchet,  the  draper  from 
whom  we  purchased  dish-cloths,  the  boot-shop  man 
from  whom  I  bought  boots,  and  the  barber  who 
shaved  me.  A  town  after  all  should  be  known  by 
its  tradespeople,  and  in  no  big  city  of  England  or 
Ireland  have  I  come  across  tradespeople  from  whom 
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it  is  so  pleasant  to  make  purchases  as  from  the  dealers 
of  Belfast. 

But  this  city  of  pleasant,  prosperous  men,  of  women 
who  were  either  pretty  or  seemed  pretty,  of  poor 
people  who  wore  an  air  of  grand  tragedy  in  their 
movements,  was  for  me  after  all  only  a  beginning  of 
Ireland  and  a  starting-place  for  a  petty  adventure; 
and  one  is  apt  to  like  a  starting-place  for  the  sake  of 
that  to  which  it  leads. 


CHAPTER  III 

ON   THE   LAGAN   CANAL 

Thursday,  August  $th. — Yesterday  was  a  day  of  rain 
and  mist,  a  day  characteristic  of  a  hitherto  detestable 
summer;  but  this  morning,  singled  out  for  us  by 
kindly  Fates,  was  the  beginning  of  a  fortnight's  spell 
of  fine  weather.  Grey  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but 
here  and  there  the  sun  broke  through,  and  in  the 
clear  air  the  most  distant  objects  were  minutely 
visible.  We  saw  the  canoe  securely  placed  on  a 
wagon,  along  with  our  tent,  our  personal  baggage, 
and  our  provisions;  and  we  marched  unencumbered 
through  the  southern  suburbs  of  Belfast.  When  at 
last  we  were  free  from  the  houses,  we  descended  by 
a  sloping  road  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Lagan,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  harbour  of  Belfast,  at  the 
point  where  the  first  lock  of  the  Lagan  Canal  connects 
it  with  its  feeding  stream.  The  river  here  runs  in  a 
broad,  deep  channel,  swollen  by  the  tide;  but  it  is 
only  navigable  for  a  short  distance,  beyond  which 
rocks,  rapids,  and  weeds  make  it  in  many  places 
impassable.  The  canal,  therefore,  afforded  the  cir- 
cuitous route  to  Lough  Neagh  by  which  we  were  to 

travel  for  more  than  thirty  miles. 

24 
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We  were  joined  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  wagon 
which  carried  our  impedimenta;  and  here  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  in  a  few  paragraphs  our  boat  and  our 
equipment. 

The  canoe  had  occupied  our  attention  for  some 
weeks,  and  subsequently  I  at  least  was  to  learn  by 
experience  that  this  vessel,  though  admirably  fitted 
for  navigating  the  narrow  canals  and  small  rivers 
over  which  it  carried  us  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  was  not  heavy  or  hardy  enough  to  behave 
well  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  lakes  or  of  the 
Shannon.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  Canadian  canoe  intended  for  use  as  a  pleasure  boat 
on  the  Thames.  It  had,  however,  the  great  merit 
of  lightness  and  portability.  It  was  about  seventeen 
feet  long,  was  made  of  soft,  thin  bass-wood  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grate  on  stones,  and  weighed 
no  more  than  seventy-five  pounds.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  lift  it  in  and  out  of  the  water;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  considerable  quantity  of  luggage 
in  addition  to  its  pair  of  passengers.  Though  it  can 
be  managed  quite  well  in  calm  weather  by  one  person 
paddling  in  the  stern,  it  is  desirable,  if  pace  is  any 
consideration,  that  there  should  be  one  man  to  paddle 
in  the  bow,  as  well  as  another  to  paddle  and  steer  in 
the  stern.  If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  against  a 
really  strong  head-wind  two  men  are  almost  indis- 
pensable, as  the  canoe  is  so  light  that  the  wind  will 
do  its  best  to  catch  the  bow  sideways  and  drive  the 
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boat  round.  There  is  no  keel,  so  the  canoe  should 
be  carefully  ballasted.  It  has  this  twofold  advantage 
over  all  rowing-boats :  that  you  sit  facing  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  you  are  travelling :  and  that  you  can  pass 
through  narrow  channels  where  there  would  be  no 
room  for  the  manipulation  of  oars.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  Ulster  Canal  where  oars  would  have  been 
useless. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  ours  was  not 
an  expedition  of  sporting  men  fired  with  the  lofty 
ideal  of  establishing  records.  Though  I  have  spent 
many  months  of  my  life  camping  in  tents  and  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert 
camper.  My  companion,  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  the  Far  West  of  America,  had  had  a  far  larger, 
more  varied,  and  adventurous  career  as  a  camper 
than  I  could  claim,  and  was  accordingly  much  more 
punctilious  in  matters  of  camp  etiquette  than  I  either 
cared  or  knew  how  to  be.  But  whatever  your  experi- 
ence may  be,  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  you  are  travel- 
ling for  pleasure  it  is  worth  while  to  be  comfortable 
in  your  own  clumsy  way  rather  than  to  be  uncom- 
fortable by  following  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 
efficient  expert.  When  we  were  on  Upper  Lough 
Erne  we  fell  in  with  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Campers'  Club,  who  expressed  surprise,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  even  scorn,  at  the  (to  him)  incredible 
quantity  of  luggage  which  we  carried  with  us.  He 
was  travelling  in  a  comparatively  heavy  yacht,  and 
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prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  all  his  equipment, 
including  tent  and  cooking  utensils,  was  light  enough 
to  be  carried  on  a  bicycle!  We  had  a  far  lighter 
boat,  and  our  luggage  perhaps  weighed  ten  times  as 
much  as  his;  but  if  we  had  had  less  it  would  often 
have  been  necessary  to  ballast  the  canoe  with  stones. 
His  tent,  rods  included,  weighed  less  than  two  pounds ; 
ours  weighed  eleven  pounds.  He  had  a  bed-covering 
weighing  I  know  not  what  minute  fraction  of  an 
ounce,  whilst  I  had  a  blanket  and  a  rug  to  go  over 
me,  and  another  blanket  to  go  under  me;  and  in  case 
this  should  prove  insufficient,  I  still  had  an  overcoat 
to  spare.  I  even  had  such  luxuries  as  a  few  books 
to  read,  and  a  real  cushion  for  my  head  instead  of  that 
abomination,  an  inflated  air  cushion. 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  the  various  burdens 
which  we  lifted  from  the  wagon  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  August  5th,  and  deposited  with  care  in  the 
middle  of  our  canoe,  were  much  the  same  as  those 
that  had  to  be  shipped  and  unshipped  every  time 
we  put  the  canoe  into  the  water  or  took  it  out  again. 
First  there  was  a  wooden  box  containing  our  pro- 
visions— butter,  tea,  coffee,  bacon,  eggs,  sardines, 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  cheese,  sugar,  bread,  whisky, 
condensed  milk,  marmalade,  baked  beans,  and  soup 
packets.  That  was  generally  deposited  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat  against  one  of  the  thwarts.  Next  to  it 
came  an  oblong  basket  containing  an  aluminium 
frying-pan,  a  box  of  candles,  matches,  a  hatchet,  a 
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corkscrew,  a  spirit  lamp  (seldom  used),  methylated 
spirits,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  a  canvas  water -bag, 
dish-clouts,  and  two  aluminium  billies,  or  saucepans, 
which  fitted  one  into  the  other  and  accommodated 
three  aluminium  cups. 

My  own  kit  consisted  of  a  round  canvas  sack  drawn 
together  with  a  cord  at  the  top;  my  companion's 
kit  was  slightly  different.  The  fifth  item  in  the  cargo 
was  the  tent.  It  was  a  ridge  tent  with  poles  made  of 
ash- wood,  each  in  two  parts;  when  properly  pitched 
it  measured  nearly  seven  feet  in  length  and  rather 
more  than  five  feet  in  width. 

Such  were  the  main  constituents  of  our  cargo.  In 
addition  there  were  ground-sheets,  kept  handy  so 
that  they  could  be  thrown  over  everything  in  case  of 
rain,  and  such  odds  and  ends  as  a  water-bottle,  a  coat, 
a  pipe  or  two,  a  camera,  a  straw  hat,  a  mallet,  a  spare 
peg,  a  tin  of  tobacco,  and  any  other  toy  which  it  pleased 
us  to  have  ready  for  immediate  use.  This  bric-a-brac 
could  be  left  in  the  canoe  even  when  it  had  to  be 
beached  and  carried. 


It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  we  pushed  off  from 
the  towing-path  above  the  first  lock  on  the  Lagan 
Canal.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  passed  a  sharp 
twist  in  the  channel,  and  a  low,  round  hill  hid  the  last 
of  the  houses  from  sight.  The  grass  which  grew  thickly 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  was  still  wet  with  yesterday's 
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rain,  but  though  long,  grey  clouds  stretched  like 
ribs  across  the  sky,  the  air  was  dry  and  warm.  You 
must  not  imagine  thick,  greasy  water  such  as  defiles 
many  of  the  stagnant  canal-ways  of  England.  This 
water  seemed  clear  as  the  sweetest  of  rivers,  and  its 
smooth  surface  mirrored  the  sky  and  the  trees  and 
the  long  grasses  at  the  edge.  Here  and  there  water- 
lilies  were  in  full  bloom,  and  their  broad  leaves 
floated  like  fans  on  the  surface.  The  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  steep,  round  hills  uncon- 
nected by  ridges,  hills  tossed  at  random  over  the 
country  in  small  billows  between  which  tortuous 
valleys  ran  in  and  out,  ending  abruptly  in  whimsical 
slopes.  Our  canal  always  sought  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Amid  all  these  ups  and  downs  it  was 
astonishing  that  it  could  for  so  long  maintain  the  same 
even  level,  threading  in  and  out  of  the  hills  with 
curious  twists  so  that  it  seemed  for  ever  doubling 
back  on  itself.  There  was  no  monotony.  Now  the 
literally  emerald-green  meadows  would  slope  down 
from  a  tree-crested  hill,  and  now  the  trees,  ash  and 
oak  and  willow  and  elm,  would  come  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water  and  overhang  its  reflecting  surface. 
Now  the  valley  would  open  out  to  the  right  and 
expose  a  view  of  the  Antrim  Mountains  far  off  in 
the  north  and  north-east ;  and  the  wood  or  the  meadow 
would  close  in  again,  affording  through  the  trees  some 
glimpse  of  a  grey,  empty  residence. 
And  as  we  passed  on  through  a  silence  broken  only 
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by  the  dipping  of  our  paddles  in  the  water,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  and  rarely  the  pitiable  August  twittering 
of  a  bird,  we  became  conscious  of  an  almost  uncanny 
solitude.  It  was  but  an  hour  or  two  since  we  had 
left  the  outskirts  of  Belfast;  we  were  in  a  part  of 
Ireland  reputed  to  be  the  most  prosperous — and  surely 
it  was  prosperous — yet  it  seemed  pervaded  with  an 
unaccountable  desolation.  It  was  not  the  desolation 
of  the  wilderness,  such  as  afterwards  impressed  me 
in  the  mountains  of  Lough  Allen  or  the  dismantled 
ha5'-fields  of  the  Shannon;  it  was  the  desolation  as 
of  a  city  suddenly  abandoned.  We  passed  cottages 
which  had  recently  fallen  into  decay,  and  large,  well- 
timbered  parks  enclosing  untenanted  mansions.  Every- 
thing around  us  bore  witness  to  the  handiwork  of  men 
— the  plantations,  the  standing  hay,  the  hedges,  the 
well-trimmed  banks  of  the  canal — yet  men  were  not 
visible.  One  wondered  whether  the  rich,  green  land 
was  really  abandoned,  or  whether  men  hidden  from 
our  sight  watched  us  silently  as  we  passed. 

From  time  to  time,  at  the  locks,  we  came  upon  little 
oases  of  habitation  which  only  served  to  emphasise 
the  solitude  of  the  way.  My  companion  had  a  theory 
that  it  was  easier  and  quicker  to  lift  boat  and  baggage 
ashore  and  carry  them  over  the  land  which  lay  between 
the  lower  and  the  higher  levels,  rather  than  to  pass 
through  the  lock  gates.  At  the  first  portage  we 
were  stopped  by  an  old  man,  the  solitary  inhabitant 
of  the  place,  who  demanded  to  see  our  "  pass."     At 
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the  second,  we  hauled  the  canoe  over  wet  grass  with- 
out interruption,  and  as  I  was  lowering  baggage  into 
our  craft  I  looked  up  and  saw  on  the  opposite  slope 
two  dark-haired,  bare-footed  maidens  laughing  and 
waving  their  hands.  We  waved  in  response  to  these 
friendly  dryads  who  for  a  moment  enlivened  the 
landscape,  and  pushing  our  canoe  through  the  water 
returned  to  the  solitude.  It  was  broken  again  by 
three  little  boys  and  two  little  girls  who  rushed  glee- 
fully to  help  in  the  transportation  of  the  boat,  and  one 
of  them  ran  with  us  for  a  mile  along  the  towing-path 
and  asked  a  hundred  questions  about  our  "  wee  craft.' ' 
He  was  disappointed  when  at  the  next  lock  we  elected 
to  pass  through  its  sombre,  well-like  abyss,  and  there 
were  no  loads  to  be  transported  and  no  more  pennies 
to  be  disbursed.  He  contented  himself  with  adding 
his  weight  to  that  of  the  lock-keeper,  leaning  against 
the  red  arms  of  the  black  gate,  which  swung  slowly 
open  to  admit  us  into  the  gulf.  Above  us  tower  the 
greasy  sides  of  the  enclosure,  blotting  out  everything 
but  the  sky;  and  as  the  water  comes  in  with  a  swirl 
we  thrust  the  canoe  away  from  the  walls,  and  watch 
the  descending  sky,  and  the  level  ground  above  coming 
nearer  to  our  heads. 
And  so  on,  and  on,  our  well-founded  waterway  re- 
sisting by  evasion  the  meaningless  spasmodic  efforts 
of  the  country  to  rise  and  fall,  yet  in  the  long  run 
lifting  itself  at  intervals  according  to  the  steady  main 
gradient   of   the   land.     My   companion   and   myself 
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have  now  become  accustomed  to  pulling  harmoniously 
with  the  paddles.  The  canoe  swings  lightly  with 
its  frail,  sensitive  motion.  We  enter  a  valley  where 
canal  and  grassy  towing-path  run  together  beneath 
a  canopy  of  overshadowing  trees.  The  eye  explores 
the  distance,  and  nothing  but  the  path  and  the  re- 
flecting water  and  the  arch  of  trees  is  visible,  new 
lines  of  the  frondent  canopy  and  new  tints  in  the 
miniature  world  of  green  opening  out,  as  we  advance 
like  disturbers  of  some  ancient  peace.  Suddenly  the 
sun  breaks  through,  flooding  the  leaves  with  its  illu- 
mination and  casting  silver  light  and  chocolate  shadows 
on  the  water.  At  the  same  moment,  as  if  from  the 
heart  of  the  wood,  comes  the  rhythmic  sound  of  slow- 
moving  hoofs  and  a  voice  trolling  a  song.  We  turn 
to  the  left  with  the  bend  of  the  canal,  and  high  above 
us  looms  the  stern  of  a  barge,  almost  hiding  the  low- 
lying  meadow  beyond.  The  voice  changes  its  tune, 
and  we  catch  the  lilt  of  the  words  "  paddle  your  own 
canoe." 

"  You'll  not  be  thinking  of  passing  us?  "  says  the 
man  at  the  helm;  and  as  we  come  alongside,  "  Ach, 
that's  not  fair." 

"  We  didn't  reckon  on  meeting  the  new  Dread- 
nought," says  my  companion. 

"  We  can't  go  as  fast  as  your  torpedo-boat,"  replies 
the  man  at  the  helm. 

"  Ship,  ahoy!  "  cries  the  man  with  the  horse,  as  the 
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nose  of  the  canoe  emerges  on  the  further  side  of  the 
barge. 

"  It's  only  the  mail  express,  you  ninny,"  says  the 
man  at  the  helm. 

We  left  them,  and  in  the  distance  above  the  trees 
rose  the  thin  spire  of  Lisburn  Cathedral.  It  was  more 
than  two  miles  off.  A  noise  of  machinery  warned  us 
that  we  were  approaching  inhabited  places.  A  great 
square-built  factory  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  canal, 
emitting  a  turbid  stream  of  its  waste  products  to 
defile  the  channel.  A  pleasant  lock-keeper  sent  us 
up  into  clearer  water;  we  passed  under  a  little  round 
stone  bridge;  I  disembarked  and,  directed  by  half  a 
dozen  curious  onlookers,  crossed  the  bridge  and  ascended 
the  hill  to  the  village  of  Lambeg,  a  collection  of  little 
white  houses  and  one  big  house  the  story  of  which, 
graphically  told  to  me,  is  not  mine  to  repeat.  At  the 
inn  I  purchased  bottles  of  stout,  and  thus  laden  re- 
turned to  the  canoe.  On  an  island  a  hundred  yards 
off  we  had  a  late  lunch. 

It  would  be  unpropitious  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the 
strange,  unforgettable  scenes  of  the  open  air  and  the 
sunlight,  or  even  the  recollection  of  tobacco  following 
the  memorable  grossness  of  food!  The  western  light 
pouring  through  the  trees  and  flooding  the  water 
with  luminous  ripples  unstirred  by  the  wind,  has  an 
eloquence  to  which  human  speech  is  alien.  The 
sensible  and  the  ideal  are  human  distinctions  which 

c 
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have  no  counterpart  in  the  inscrutable  unity  of  Nature. 
Logic  is  put  to  flight  and  art  itself  can  hardly  stand 
in  the  searching  oblique  light  of  the  sun-god.     But 

"  See  thou  bring  not  to  field  or  stone 
The  fancies  found  in  books." 

So  let  us  get  on. 


Lisburn  turned  out  to  receive  us  with  a  solemn, 
inquisitive,  suspicious  greeting.  First  of  all  we  were 
espied  by  a  few  bare-footed  little  boys.  They  ran 
along  the  banks  keeping  us  company.  Then  when 
the  grey  and  white  houses  appeared  the  folk  came 
to  their  doors  to  stare  at  us.  A  number  of  young 
women  joined  the  little  boys,  and  hurried  along  towards 
the  stone  bridge,  which,  we  observed,  was  now  thronged 
with  a  crowd  looking  at  us,  scrutinising  us,  devouring 
us,  making  a  mental  note,  as  it  were,  of  every  eccentric 
feature  which  might  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  us, 
of  our  boat,  of  our  dress,  perhaps  of  our  hair,  eyes,  and 
feet.  The  canal  had  here  become  broad  and  stately, 
and  our  progress  in  mid-channel  seemed  to  take  the 
character  of  a  solemn  procession;  no  University  crew 
on  boat-race  day  was  ever  subjected  to  more  searching 
criticism.  I  looked  up  as  we  passed  under  the  grey 
bridge,  and  seemed  to  encounter  a  score  of  pene- 
trating eyes.     For  a  moment  we  were  hidden,  and 
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from  the  cover  of  the  bridge  we  ran  into  the  cul-de-sac 
of  a  lock.  It  received  us  within  its  gates,  closed  upon 
us,  and  its  high  walls  loomed  up  on  either  side. 

It  was  just  after  the  hour  when  the  factories  of 
Lisburn  had  closed,  and  the  young  women  were  re- 
turning from  their  work  over  the  bridge  when  they 
were  struck  by  the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  our  craft. 
From  the  bridge  they  came  hastening  down  to  the 
side  of  the  lock,  crowding,  pushing,  leaning  one  over 
another  in  anxiety  to  catch  sight  of  such  odd  fish 
as  ourselves.     Wherever  we  looked,  the  large,  dark, 
peering  eyes  met  us  and  searched  us  from  above  as  if 
some  vast  peacock  hovered  over  us.     Scores  of  dark 
plaits  fell  from  shapely  heads,   and  scores  of  drab 
shawls   covered   as   many   shoulders,    and   the   short 
working  dresses  revealed  rough  boots  or  uncovered 
feet    and    ankles.     What    strange,    unkempt    beings 
with  graceful  forms  and  melancholy,  often  beautiful 
faces !     How  they  nudged,  and  shoved,  and  whispered 
to  one  another,  gazing  at  us  fixedly,  yet  for  the  most 
part  curiously  silent!     Gradually  we  rose  to  a  level 
with  the  watching  crowd,  and  as  we  drove  our  paddles 
into  the  water,  their  quiet,  solemn  reticence  seemed 
to  fall  from  them,  and  some  of  them  began  to  laugh 
pleasantly,  and  some  of  them  made  a  mocking  sound 
of  kissing  with  their  lips. 

Among  a  little  crowd  of  barges  moored  by  a  wharf 
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we  escaped  from  the  curious  eyes.  My  companion 
preferred  as  usual  to  stay  with  the  canoe,  whilst  my 
choice  led  me  to  explore  the  town.  I  made  my  way 
to  the  road  which  crosses  the  canal,  and  following  it 
between  little  grey  and  white  houses,  ascended  the 
hill  on  which  Lisburn  is  built.  In  leaving  the  canoe 
I  had  left  that  which  gave  me  distinction  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  so  was  at  liberty  to  wander 
about  without  being  the  object  of  curiosity.  I  came 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  where  the  broad  market- 
place is  flanked  by  busy  little  shops ;  at  one  end  stands 
the  market-house  with  its  comfortable  clock  tower, 
and  behind  it  is  the  cathedral  church,  its  square  tower 
surmounted  by  the  slender  and,  as  it  seemed,  infinitely 
tall  spire  which,  when  we  were  still  far  off  on  the 
canal,  had  mounted  into  the  uppermost  parts  of  the 
landscape,  showing  now  on  our  right  hand,  now  on 
our  left.  It  was  so  slender  and  aerial  that  it  seemed 
hardly  to  rest  on  any  base,  and  it  hovered  wanly 
over  the  town  like  some  disembodied  image  of  its 
history.  It  looked  as  if  during  the  three  hundred 
years  of  its  life  it  had  spurned  the  inhabitants  who 
had  come  to  live  in  this  grey,  clean  place — the  Welsh 
and  the  English  who  had  been  settled  in  Charles  I.'s 
reign,  the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  persecution 
in  France  and  brought  hither  their  fine  linen  and 
their  patents,  and  the  Irish  who  had  fought  against 
Phelim  O'Neill,  their  countryman.     Within  there  is 
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a  monument  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  whose  learning  and 
loyalism  Lisburn  Church  owes  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese. 

In  Lisburn  I  had  no  adventures  worth  recording. 
My  shopping  was  a  brief  affair,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  curtailed  my  visit.  We  had  set  ourselves  to 
reach  the  "  Union  Lock,"  where,  in  the  process  of 
climbing  a  steep  hill,  the  canal  passes  through  an 
ascending  series  of  gates.  The  sun  was  already  casting 
horizontal  rays  over  the  country  when  we  laboriously 
lugged  our  vessel  up  the  hill.  A  few  men  and  women 
who  lived  in  the  cottages  by  the  lock  lazily  watched 
our  labours,  but  offered  no  assistance.  When  again 
we  were  afloat  the  sun  had  already  disappeared,  and 
left  only  a  red  blaze  shot  with  grey  in  the  western  sky. 
There  was  a  moist,  dewy  feeling  in  the  air.  Insects 
whizzed  and  hopped  about  on  the  motionless  surface 
of  the  water.  On  both  sides  the  land  rose  in  a  long, 
even  bank  which  hid  the  surrounding  country.  We 
looked  anxiously  for  a  suitable  place  to  camp,  but  the 
monotony  of  this  sombre,  artificial  bank  made  one 
place  no  more  likely  than  another.  Then  we  became 
aware  of  the  sweet  scent  of  many  flowers,  and  we 
passed  a  garden  enclosing  a  whitewashed,  thatched 
cottage  around  which  fruit-trees  and  hedges  clustered. 
An  old  man  replied  to  our  greeting.  We  asked  him 
if  there  was  any  reason  why  we  should  not  camp  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal.     There  was  no  reason. 
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Sure  what  harm  could  we  do?  He  filled  our  water- 
bottles  for  us  with  fresh  well  water;  and  paddling 
on  forty  yards  we  put  in  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
canoe  grounded  on  mud  and  among  weeds;  we  lifted 
the  luggage  on  to  the  grassy  towing-path.  Beyond 
the  path  was  a  steep  bank,  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
covered  with  gorse  and  thistles.  We  scrambled  up 
it,  and  found  a  broad,  disused  wagon-track,  where 
the  grass  grew  short  and  thick,  and  on  the  further 
side  of  our  ridge  another  abrupt  dip,  and  fields  gently 
sloping  down  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  the  diminish- 
ing light.  Already  the  mist  was  beginning  to  rise 
from  the  water,  but  we  were  above  it;  and  we  found 
a  flat,  grassy  space  large  enough  for  our  tent,  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  shallow  wheel-line  which  served 
to  divide  the  tent  into  two  fairly  proportioned  parts. 
For  lack  of  fuel  we  made  a  shift  with  our  spirit  lamp, 
and  whilst  I  was  disposing  ground-sheets,  blankets, 
and  pillows  in  the  tent,  my  companion  cooked  beef 
and  prepared  the  evening  meal.  The  grass  was  soaked 
with  dew,  but  our  ground-sheets  were  proof  against 
the  damp;  and  as  the  darkness  settled  down  we  sat 
dry  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  and  consumed  our 
beef  and  beer  by  the  light  of  a  candle  and  the 
moon. 

The  clouds  had  vanished,  and  the  milky  way  spread 
its  arch  over  the  sky.  Nestling  among  the  trees  and 
bushes  behind  us,  on  the  further  side  of  the  canal, 
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was  a  single  light  from  our  friendly  cottage;  and 
beneath  us,  towards  the  north,  another  light  shone 
from  a  farmhouse.  The  land  sloped  away  from  us 
dimly,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  silence  that  was  the  more 
mysterious  in  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  country 
in  front  of  us,  to  the  right  of  us,  or  to  the  left  of  us. 
My  friend  had  already  disposed  himself  for  sleep,  and 
I  too,  leaving  the  front  of  the  tent  partly  open,  got 
into  my  sleeping  clothes,  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blankets,  and  with  the  candle  casting  its  flickering 
gleam  on  the  roof  of  the  tent,  began  to  write  up  what 
my  companion  called  my  "  log."  As  I  lay,  writing 
and  idling  by  turns,  the  silence  was  suddenly  broken 
by  a  noise  as  of  distant  shouting.  We  both  sat  up 
and  listened,  and  as  we  listened,  again  we  heard  the 
faint  murmur  as  if  a  hundred  voices  far  distant  were 
raised  in  uproar.  "  It  sounds  like  coyotes,"  said 
the  other,  whose  memories  were  all  memories  of  the 
prairie  or  the  mountain.  I  continued  my  desultory 
writing,  hearing  now  and  again  the  barking  of  farm- 
dogs.  Once  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  train  which  must 
have  come  from  Lisburn,  and  again  I  heard  the  cry 
of  mingled  voices  sounding  grimly  in  the  distance. 
One  wondered  what  men  they  were  who  thus  shouted, 
and  what  excitement  possessed  them.  And  as  I  re- 
called the  desolate  places  that  had  been  passed,  the 
untenanted  homes,  and  the  empty,  cultivated  fields, 
it  dawned  upon  me  with  almost  uncanny  suggestion 
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that  this  apparently  empty  country  was  really  alive — 
alive  with  people  for  whom  existence  meant  some- 
thing which  was  mysterious  to  us  but  of  realised 
value  to  them.  And  as  I  listened  my  companion 
turned  round  and  lifted  himself  up  for  a  moment. 
"  This  knocks  out  all  romance,"  he  muttered,  half 
awake,  half  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   ROMANCE   OF  THE    "  PATIENCE  " 

It  is  not  often  that  one  pays  attention  to  the  fact  of 
waking.  One  wakes,  somehow  or  other,  probably 
in  response  to  some  unwelcome  knock,  and  comes 
back  by  gradual  stages  to  a  consciousness  of  ordinary 
existence  and  the  necessity  of  leaping  the  gulf  between 
the  inertia  of  bed  and  the  activity  of  the  bath.  It 
is  only  when  you  occupy  yourself  in  the  air  by  day 
and  sleep  in  the  air  by  night  that  you  know  the  full 
blessedness  of  awaking  in  the  morning  with  every 
faculty  alert.  Still,  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  have 
chosen  a  companion  even  less  sluggish  than  yourself, 
who  must  needs  be  up  and  doing  before  six,  so  that 
long  before  the  half-hour  is  gone  the  sun  is  casting 
its  rays  on  your  feet,  and  the  brisk  sound  of  wood- 
chopping  stirs  you  into  the  pleasure  of  action. 
Then  you  will  understand  the  delight  of  washing 
even  though  fresh  water  is  scarce  and  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  paddle  about  among  muddy  weeds  and 
scrape  up  a  little  doubtful  moisture  from  a  brackish 
canal.  And  you  will  zestfully  hew  some  half-dry 
stumps  of  gorse  and  pile  them  on  the  fire  beneath  the 
already  simmering  billy;    and  cut  your  bread  and 
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devour  your  bacon  and  drink  your  god-sent  coffee, 
cunningly  inserting  your  wooden  wedges  in  the  two 
holes  of  the  condensed-milk  can.  You  will  even  endure 
the  perennial  bane  of  campers,  the  washing-up  of  cups 
and  plates  and  knives,  and  bless  God  because  your 
pipe  is  alight  and  the  morning  is  blazing  with  August 
heat. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  a  voice  behind 
us,  as  we  were  idling  for  a  few  moments  before  striking 
camp;  "  I  hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  night." 

We  turned  to  see  who  this  benevolent  individual 
might  be.  He  was  middle-aged,  bearded,  and  pro- 
prietorial in  his  manner.  We  thanked  him,  and  inquired 
if  he  were  the  landlord  on  whose  property  we  had 
trespassed. 

"This  is  my  bit  of  land,"  he  replied;  "you're 
welcome.  I  hear  you've  come  from  Belfast  in  yon 
wee  craft.  You'll  not  be  going  to  Lough  Neagh  in 
it — yes?  " 

We  were  going  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  even  further 
than  that,  but  his  imagination  boggled  at  greater 
distances. 

"  Why,  you'll  be  getting  into  another  county,  may- 
be?" 

We  expected  to  pass  through  several  counties,  and 
hoped  we  should  continue  to  meet  with  such  con- 
siderate hosts. 

"  Ah,  you'll  have  no  trouble  in  these  parts.  But  if 
you're  going  beyond  Lough  Neagh,  I  couldn't  say. 
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There  are  fearful  wild  people  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
But  here,  you  take  my  word,  you'll  have  no  trouble. 
You  just  put  up  your  little  house  wherever  you  like, 
and  sure  there'll  be  no  one  to  object." 

Our  landlord  did  not  stay  long,  for  it  was  hay-making 
time,  and  the  sun  was  favourable.  Left  to  our  own 
devices,  I  attended  to  the  packing  of  the  tent,  and  my 
companion  crossed  the  canal  to  fetch  water  from  our 
friends  of  the  cottage.  When  he  returned  he  was 
laden  with  flowers  and  friendly  messages  from  old 
Mrs.  M.,  whose  kindly  countenance  shone  across  to 
us  from  the  opposite  bank.  It  had  become  known 
that  I  proposed  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  cottage, 
and  Mr.  M.  and  Mrs.  M.  and  several  members  of  the 
family  were  disposing  themselves  in  becoming  attitudes 
in  the  garden.  Innumerable  explanations  were  shouted 
from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the  other;  but  at  length 
this  business  was  duly  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  aU. 

We  were  on  the  highest  level  of  a  table-land  over  which 
the  canal,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  eleven  miles, 
lay  evenly  without  any  disturbing  gradient.  Since 
we  had  left  the  river  Lagan  every  lock  had  lifted  us 
higher  into  the  country;  but  now  we  were  at  the 
highest  point,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  table-land 
before  us  the  canal  drops  again  by  each  lock  till  it 
reaches  Lough  Neagh.  We  set  forth  then  with  the 
pleasant  knowledge  that  for  some  time  there  would 
be  nothing  to  check  our  advance.     The  sun  was  pour- 
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ing  down  on  our  heads,  and  I  was  glad  to  put  a  silk 
kerchief  over  my  neck  to  keep  the  blistering  rays  from 
the  skin.  Now  and  again  a  great  jack  would  put  its 
nose  out  of  the  water,  and  another  would  leap  in  alarm 
from  its  covering  weeds  as  our  sub-aqueous  shadow 
bore  down  on  it.  Little  grey  and  brown  moths 
flitted  near  the  margin  where  the  grass  overhung  the 
water,  or  rested  on  the  protruding  leaves  of  the  water- 
lily.  Now  a  wasp  would  float  on  the  surface,  drink- 
ing the  warm  water,  and  now  a  gorgeous  dragon-fly 
would  dart  in  and  out,  casting  searchlights  from  its 
wings.  Sometimes  we  passed  great,  lazy,  hulking  cattle 
standing  with  their  feet  in  the  water  or  with  the  whole 
body  submerged;  they  would  gaze  at  us  with  a  mild 
surprise  in  their  large,  steadfast,  stupid  brown  eyes, 
flicking  their  tails  to  keep  the  bothering  gnats  at 
bay. 

Often  we  passed  little  whitewashed,  thatched 
cottages,  surrounded  by  flowery  gardens  and  potato- 
beds,  and  the  housewife  bustling  in  and  out  of  the 
door  would  throw  us  a  remark  about  the  weather, 
and  the  children  would  wave  and  huzza  or  stand 
shyly  gazing  out  of  round  eyes.  Farmers  were  busy 
in  the  fields,  sometimes  only  beginning,  in  spite  of 
the  late  season,  to  cut  their  hay,  sometimes  tossing 
it  and  summoning  their  womenfolk  to  help  them. 
"Grand  weather  for  the  hay-making!"  they  would 
shout  as  we  passed,  or  "  Good  evening  to  you," 
though  it  were  scarcely  past  noon. 
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We  met  two  or  three  barges  making  their  way  toil- 
fully  towards  Lisburn,  and  we  overtook  two  others 
which  had  left  Lisburn  that  morning.  One  of  them, 
which  bore  the  inscription  "  Patience,"  carried  a 
cargo  of  bricks  and  floated  low  in  the  water.  The 
skipper  called  to  us  and  said  that  he  had  passed 
our  camp  at  five  in  the  morning,  but  that  "  Pete  " 
had  gone  quietly  with  the  horse  for  fear  of  waking 
us  too  early.  Here  and  there  we  came  to  one  of  the 
little  grey,  arched  bridges — hardy,  old-world,  sloping 
structures  which  afford  a  sweet  refuge  to  the  eye — 
and  went  beneath  it  by  a  narrow,  stone-flanked, 
cool  passage  where  the  shadow  lies  deep  in  the  water. 
Over  it  goes  the  road  or  the  path,  and  a  cottage  nestles 
close  at  its  side.  At  one  of  these  we  pulled  in  to 
replenish  our  water-bottles.  The  barking  dog  was 
silenced  by  a  woman,  who,  as  she  filled  our  bottles 
from  a  cool  jug,  said  knowingly,  "  I've  something 
stronger  than  water  if  you'd  like  a  drop  of  it." 

All  this  time,  from  our  high  vantage-ground,  we 
could  see  the  surrounding  country  for  miles  on  every 
side.  Broad  hay-fields  and  meadows  and  patches  of 
golden  corn  and  waving  oats  shone  in  the  hot  sun, 
relieved  by  little  upstanding  clumps  of  trees  and 
white  cottages.  Some  low  hills  to  the  left  were 
crested  by  a  thin  church  spire,  and  far  away  to 
the  north  and  north-east  loomed  the  now  diminished 
ridges  of  the  Antrim  Mountains.  Before  us,  and 
apparently    barring    our    path,    stretched    a    line    of 
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lesser  hills  which  caused  us  to  speculate  for  a  moment 
as  to  whether  our  course  would  take  us  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  of  them,  till  we  realised  that  we  must 
strike  north  if  we  were  to  reach  Lough  Neagh.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  our  canal  made  perceptible 
curves  to  the  right,  and  we  found  ourselves  suspended 
in  air  in  a  vast  aqueduct  where  the  canal  is  carried 
bodily  across  a  deep  valley.  We  disembarked  to 
look  at  this  new  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  as  we 
peered  over  the  steep  slope  of  the  valley  we  saw  a 
swift-running  river  passing  through  lush  meadows 
over  a  stony  bottom.  It  could  be  no  other  river  but 
the  Lagan,  our  Lagan,  which  at  the  start  we  had  left 
a  broad,  tide-swept  channel,  and  now  met  again  a 
bubbling,  infant  stream,  a  paddling-place  for  cattle, 
the  nourishment  of  a  deep,  flower-strewn  meadow. 
One  could  not  repress  a  longing  for  the  heedless  way 
of  the  river,  with  its  reckless,  natural  curves,  its  living 
surface,  its  inimitable  green  border,  and  the  infinite 
colour  of  the  flowers  that  sucked  its  rich  moisture. 
We  felt  almost  ashamed  to  have  followed  the  moulded 
course  of  the  canal  when  this  smiling,  dashing  little 
river  hewed  its  irresponsible  way  by  its  own  valley 
to  the  sea.  But  though  the  running  stream  was 
older  by  hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  years, 
still  the  canal  was  no  parvenu,  no  thing  of  yesterday, 
like  the  railway.  It  could  count  its  generations  of 
respectable  service;  it  could  still  afford  to  laugh  at 
speed   and   fluster;     it   was   a  geographical   feature, 
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connecting  sea  and  lake  and  lake  and  river,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  sea  and  sea. 

So  we  turned  again  to  our  sufficiently  venerable 
waterway,  and  noticing  that  our  too  scanty  water 
supply  had  again  run  out,  I  descended  the  towing- 
path  by  a  steep  bank,  followed  a  well-trimmed  hedge 
by  the  side  of  an  orchard,  and  entered  a  shady  farm- 
yard on  the  further  side  of  a  thatched  house.  Two 
noisy  dogs  greeted  me  fiercely,  but  consented  to  let 
me  pass.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  being  bidden 
to  come  in,  entered  a  spacious  kitchen.  Two  women 
were  busy  about  their  houshold  affairs.  Each  of 
them  wore  her  hair  in  a  neat  plait  down  her  back. 
Bare-footed  they  moved  noiselessly  on  the  earthen 
floor.  A  log  fire  was  burning  on  the  great  open  hearth, 
and  a  simmering  cauldron  was  suspended  above  it 
by  a  hook.  When  I  told  them  my  errand  they  bade 
me  be  seated,  and  one  of  them  fetched  me  a  mug  of 
milk  to  drink  whilst  the  other  began  to  fill  the  bottle, 
also  with  milk.  I  explained  that  it  was  for  water  I 
had  come,  but  she  demurred,  saying,  "  A  drop  of  milk 
is  not  much."  When  I  drank  they  sat  down  from 
politeness,  and  fanned  themselves,  mentioning  the 
heat.  "  But  we  must  not  complain,"  said  one  of  them ; 
"  it's  grand  weather  for  the  hay  and  the  corn,  and  the 
fruit  is  ripening  beautifully." 

They  told  me  how  cold  it  was  in  the  winter,  and 
how  solitary;  and  that  sometimes  they  would  go  for 
days  without  seeing  a  strange  face,  and  that  it  was 
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very  pleasant  to  see  a  visitor.  I  ventured  to  comment 
on  some  pretty  earthenware  that  was  set  out  on  a 
spotless  dresser.  They  thought  it  was  well  enough, 
and  was  better  than  the  shiny  jugs  and  saucers  that 
some  folk  had  from  the  town.  When  at  length  I 
got  up  to  go  they  politely  urged  me  to  stay,  but  my 
waiting  companion  was  excuse  enough  for  straining 
their  courtesy  no  further. 

We  passed  the  outskirts  of  Moira  and  a  railway 
bridge,  collected  wood  for  a  fire,  and  cooked  some 
lunch,  sitting  among  tall  swamp  grasses  in  the  meagre 
shade  of  a  thorn-bush.  As  we  lay  smoking  an  after- 
lunch  pipe,  just  avoiding  the  worst  ravages  of  the  sun, 
we  heard  the  thwacking  of  a  horse  and  the  rhythm 
of  a  cheery  voice.  It  was  Pete,  still  struggling  along 
in  the  van  of  the  barge  Patience,  and  the  Patience 
herself,  with  her  skipper  and  two  hands  lolling  where 
they  could  best  find  some  inches  of  shade.  Very 
slowly  they  came  and  went  and  disappeared,  and 
as  we  began  to  rouse  ourselves  for  fresh  exertion  a 
little  procession  of  cattle  came  leaping  and  swinging 
along  the  tow-path,  affording  a  moving  background  to 
the  marguerites  which  clustered  between  us  and  the 
water. 

Again  we  passed  the  Patience,  and  as  we  left  her  the 
skipper  shouted  out  that  there  would  be  several 
locks  after  Aghalee,  and  that  if  we  liked  he  would 
take  us  aboard  and  carry  us  through  them.  We 
thanked  him,  and  paddled  on.     The  air  was  cooler 
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as  we  came  upon  a  place  where  the  canal  broadened 
into  a  natural  lake  or  reservoir,  on  the  further  side 
of  which  were  a  wood  and  a  park,  and  a  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  water,  and  mighty  elms  and  oaks  over- 
hanging its  edge.  For  the  first  time  we  paddled 
through  the  midst  of  broad  water,  its  surface  faintly 
rippled,  and  approached  the  sheltering  bank  of  trees 
which  bordered  some  gentleman's  estate.  As  we  drew 
near,  a  young  lady  who,  imitating,  I  suppose,  the 
natives,  sat  stockingless  by  the  shore,  jumped  up 
and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  wood.  We  avoided  some 
outstanding  willow  stumps,  and  paddled  to  the  out- 
let of  the  lake.  It  made  its  exit  by  a  narrow  passage 
walled  in  with  stone,  by  the  side  of  which  stood  a 
sentinel  cottage. 

Two  or  three  children  were  playing  on  the  tow-path. 
We  asked  for  some  water,  and  whilst  one  of  them 
went  to  fetch  it,  another,  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  eleven, 
came  and  dangled  her  naked  feet  over  the  edge.  She 
had  golden,  curling  hair,  and  blue  eyes  which  flashed 
and  danced  with  merriment.  She  thrust  her  strong, 
graceful  little  feet  into  the  canoe,  laughingly  trying 
to  upset  us.  "  What  would  you  do  if  you  tumbled 
in?  "  I  said.  "  I'd  drown,  I  suppose,"  she  replied, 
and  with  a  vigorous  thrust  of  the  foot  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  of  the  boat. 

She  sat  there,  mischievously  laughing,  unconsciously 
beautiful,  with  a  beauty  which  would  dazzle  our  grace- 
less, sophisticated  mainland,  and  would  wither  in  the 
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hands  with  recognition.  We  kissed  our  hands  to  her, 
and  she  kissed  hers  back  to  us,  and  ran  with  us,  and 
laughed,  and  thrust  out  her  foot  threateningly.  It  was 
a  brief  acquaintance,  but  memorable. 

We  were  waiting  by  the  lock,  watching  a  man  and 
two  women  tossing  hay,  when  our  friends  of  the 
Patience  once  more  hove  in  sight.  Whilst  the  barge 
continued  its  slow  course,  carrying  my  companion  and 
the  canoe  on  her  deck,  I  walked  over  to  the  compact 
little  village  of  Aghalee,  a  cluster  of  pretty  white 
houses,  and  gardens  and  thatched  roofs,  and  by  another 
road  rejoined  the  house-party  on  the  Patience. 

Pete  was  taking  advantage  of  another  stop  to  leave 
his  horse  and  fraternise  with  passenger  and  crew. 
The  skipper  was  in  the  best  of  tempers;  so  were  his 
two  men;  so  was  Pete.  A  bottle  of  whisky  in  no  wise 
tended  to  diminish  the  general  good  humour.  The 
skipper  clung  very  steadfastly  to  the  idea  that  his 
ship  was  a  Dreadnought,  and  that  we  were  a  captured 
gunboat.  It  was  Timothy's  quick-firing  gun  that  had 
brought  us  low,  added  to  the  incredible  speed  of  Pete's 
horseflesh.  Timothy  said  that  if  the  skipper  hadn't 
given  so  many  orders  they  would  have  captured  the 
ladies  too,  but  as  it  was,  all  the  ladies  had  escaped. 
Pete  said  "  Shame,"  and  the  skipper  said  "  None  of 
your  nonsense  ;  "  and  we  all  agreed  that  if  there 
were  any  ladies  hiding  on  board  they  should  be  hanged 
from  the  yard-arm  and  instantly  drowned.     Timothy 
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then  seized  a  piece  of  broken  brick  and  threw  it  into 
the  water,  and  we  all  watched  her  lamentable  fate. 
This,  said  the  skipper,  was  insubordination,  not  to 
mention  the  lesser  crime  of  murder;  and  he  appealed 
to  us  for  corroboration.  We  corroborated,  and  sug- 
gested a  court-martial,  but  at  this  point  Pete  made 
so  much  noise  in  expostulating  with  his  horse,  who 
showed  signs  of  joining  the  mutineers,  that  all  other 
remarks  had  to  be  suspended. 

Thus  to  the  frenzied  music  of  Pete's  stick  we  drew 
near  to  the  end  of  the  day.  For  the  last  mile  I  walked 
by  his  side,  and  he  told  me  something  of  the  romance 
of  the  canal:  of  the  nights  he  would  spend  sleeping 
in  some  barge,  or  barn,  or  open  field:  of  the  horses 
he  had  bought  and  owned  and  buried:  of  the  folks 
he  had  known  in  this  cottage  and  in  that,  and  the 
moving  on  of  men  and  women  whose  ancestors  had 
lived  here  since  the  days  of  the  great  O'Neills.  "  I 
too  am  always  moving  on,"  he  said. 

A  vagabond  life  indeed,  but  one  or  two  nights  in  the 
week  he  would  spend  in  his  little  house  in  Belfast. 
"  It  costs  three  and  sixpence  a  week,"  he  said,  "  and 
if  I  had  the  sense  to  come  and  live  out  here,  I  could 
get  a  cottage  and  an  acre  of  ground  for  one  and  four- 
pence."  The  horse  is  his  own;  he  keeps  and  feeds  it. 
And  for  the  two  days'  journey  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan 
he  and  the  horse  between  them  earn  eighteen  shillings. 
If  he  is  in  luck  he  will  pick  up  a  barge  to-morrow 
morning  for  the  return  journey;   if  not,  he  will  go  by 
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the  high-road,  and  marching  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
reach  his  home  in  the  evening. 

"It  is  better  out  here,"  he  said,  "  where  you  can 
get  food  almost  for  nothing,  and  room  to  turn  in,  and 
fresh  air.  Some  day  we  shall  come  out  and  settle 
down  with  a  little  house  and  a  patch  of  land,  and 
end  our  days  quietly.  But  when  once  you  are  in  a 
town,  somehow  you  don't  seem  to  get  out  of  it.  You 
pay  more  and  you  have  less,  but  you  stay;  it  is  like 
getting  in  a  bog — the  more  you  try  to  get  out  the 
faster  you  stick. 

"  My  old  mare  and  I  used  to  jog  about  the  country 
day  after  day;  she  got  to  know  every  little  trick  of 
the  path  and  the  line;  there  was  nothing  you  could 
teach  her,  and  I  hoped  she  would  last  a  long  time. 
But  she  broke  down,  and  this  young  horse  is  a  fool 
at  his  work;  I  don't  think  he'll  ever  learn  "  (thwack) ; 
"you  see  where  he's  rubbed  his  neck?  There's  a 
difference  in  horses,  every  bit  as  much  difference  as 
there  is  in  men.  It's  rough  luck  on  them  at  first  being 
put  to  this  towing  work;  it's  starting  that  upsets 
them — the  rest  is  child's  play.  Just  now  I'm  teaching 
this  young  horse  his  trade — it's  whack,  whack,  whack 
all  day  long,  and  I  wish  the  horse  minded  it  as  much 
as  I  do.  Ach,  he's  the  devil  of  a  fool !  G'warn,  horse ! 
G'warn!     G'warn!  " 

He  was  a  curious  object,  with  his  short  legs,  his  long 
body,  and  his  genial  face :  coaxing,  abusing,  exhorting, 
pulling,  pushing,  and  almost  carrying  his  unwilling 
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steed,  shouting  a  jaunty  greeting  to  every  cottager, 
making  game  of  the  men  on  the  barge,  ceaselessly 
active  in  every  muscle  of  his  body.  Here  indeed  was 
vitality  invigorating  to  look  upon.  This  nomad  who 
had  purpose  in  his  wanderings  seemed  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  free  air.  What  zest  in  action!  What 
full-blooded  delight  in  every  incident!  What  praise 
of  Providence  in  every  brandishment  of  his  athletic 
arms! 

Later,  when  we  were  snugly  camped  near  the  wharf 
of  Aghagallon,  I  found  that  the  tripod  of  my  camera 
was  missing.  Was  there  any  one  travelling  to  and 
fro  on  the  canal  who  could  find  our  lunching-place 
and  send  on  the  tripod?  To  the  inquiries  that  I 
made  every  one  replied,  "Ask  Pete;  sure  it  is  Pete 
who  will  find  it  if  any  one  can."  But  it  was  too  late 
to  enlist  his  help;  Pete  had  already  vanished.  He 
had  gone  on  with  his  horse  to  Lurgan.  We  might 
meet  him  in  the  morning,  they  said,  coming  back 
with  another  barge.  But  we  did  not  meet  him.  An 
hour  before  sunrise  Pete  was  awake  and  bridling  his 
horse,  and  setting  out  on  his  long  tramp  towards  the 
city. 


CHAPTER  V 

WATER 

Now  and  again  I  find  in  my  memory  the  impression 
of  a  solitary  universe  of  water — water  that  mounts 
up  before  and  behind  and  around — water  that  ripples 
and  curls,  iron-grey  and  silver  in  hue  —  or  water 
smooth-flowing,  deep,  preoccupied,  relentless.  I  see 
it  as  a  thing  wind-swept,  sudden,  and  inevitable, 
sweeping  round  a  spit  of  land  where  forests  of  rushes, 
shelterless,  divide  it  from  the  unapproachable  shore. 
I  fancy  it  as  an  element  extending  not  only  infinitely 
through  space  but  also  through  infinite  time,  changing 
from  the  smooth,  indifferent  oasis  where  one  rests 
on  it,  to  the  hostile,  implacable  tempest  against  which 
arms,  legs,  ears,  eyes,  thoughts  combine  in  ceaseless 
ferocity  of  battle  while  every  sense  seems  merged  in 
a  single,  half-blind  sensation  of  warfare  against  an 
irreconcilable  element. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  if  the  universe  consisted  of 
a  single  sensation  we  should  not  be  able  to  perceive 
it ;  that  there  would  be  nothing  with  which  to  contrast 
it,  nothing  to  which  to  relate  it.  In  spite  of  the 
singleness  of  the  water  sensation,  I  think  of  its  infinite 
flood  as  an  infinity  hostile  to  me;  I  think  of  the 
humanity  which  it  lacks;    of  the  invisible  men  and 
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women  whose  voices  are  wafted  over  unbridgeable 
gulfs  of  waving  rushes;  of  a  canoe  so  tiny  as  to  be 
negligible  in  its  waste;  of  a  dim  past  and  future  when 
water  was  not  and  will  not  be  the  omnipotent  fact. 

This  picture  of  water  which  surges  up  in  the  memory 
is  not  concerned  with  the  prettily  placid  ooze  of  the 
canal,  nor  even  the  vast  expanse  of  Lough  Neagh, 
but  with  the  Shannon,  on  whose  inhospitable  bosom  I 
was  to  entrust  myself  alone  in  less  tranquil  days: 
the  unknown  Shannon  which  throughout  the  earlier 
journeys  beckoned  us  on  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  our 
ambition,  the  Shannon  of  the  bogland  and  the  ancient 
shrines  and  the  castles. 

But  in  recalling  my  later  experience  I  wonder  at  our 
ignorant  audacity  in  tempting  the  unknown  might 
of  Lough  Neagh,  a  lake  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  ten  to  fourteen  miles  in  breadth:  an  expanse 
over  which  at  times  waves  eight  feet  high  crowd  close 
upon  one  another  as  they  never  crowd  in  the  real  sea, 
so  that  even  the  Lurgan  steamer  does  not  venture 
to  face  it.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  other  Irish 
loughs  I  can  picture  it  as  an  interminable  wilderness 
of  violence,  hissing  and  spurting  with  a  feminine  shrill- 
ness unknown  to  the  salt  ocean. 

But  I  at  least  have  no  right  to  revile  its  temper.  To 
us  it  showed  its  sweetest  mood.  Though  we  essayed 
its  stormiest  quarter  it  dealt  us  no  hard  buffets,  but 
revealed  its  huge,  soft,  reflecting  surface,  its  distant 
encircling  mountains,  and  its  lovely  harmonies  of  sun- 
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set  colour.  To  me  Lough  Neagh  is  a  mirror  of  warm 
sunshine  and  alluring  coasts  and  sweet  air  that  seemed 
to  smell  of  mountains  and  water  and  white  clouds. 
I  see  its  blue  face  and  its  blue- white  sky,  and  the  dark, 
distant  rim  of  the  uprising  coast. 

Forests  and  ancient  cities  He  buried  beneath  Lough 
Neagh.  Remnants  of  an  early  civilisation  are  some- 
times dragged  from  its  bottom.  Ruined  castles  which 
the  eye  can  detect  from  afar  testify  to  the  fierce  tribal 
warfare  and  the  days  when  the  real  and  the  fabulous 
O'Neills  dominated  its  coasts.  But  to-day  the  wild- 
fowl are  in  possession,  and  only  from  a  few  villages 
do  the  fishermen  emerge  to  wage  war  with  line  and  net. 

We  came  upon  it  all  at  once.  A  low  neck  of  land  had 
hidden  the  wide  landscape  from  us.  The  canal  had 
descended  into  an  arm  of  the  lake,  and  as  we  reached 
its  shoulder  the  broad  prospect  stretched  out  before 
us  to  the  west  and  to  the  north.  One  after  another 
the  mountains  revealed  themselves  against  the  sky- 
line, and  we  felt  ourselves  swaying  on  the  gently 
rocking  bosom  of  the  fresh- water  sea.  The  land  behind 
us  slipped  away.  To  the  south  it  receded  in  a  spacious 
bay.  We  pulled  towards  a  projecting  spit  of  rocky 
shore,  and,  rounding  it,  shot  out  upon  a  broad,  open 
sheet  of  water.  Three  miles  off  we  could  see  Ardmore 
Point,  and  beyond  that  nothing  but  the  lough.  The 
warm  sun  seemed  to  bathe  in  delicately  dancing 
water,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  dip  one's  drinking-bottle 
and  take  deep  draughts. 
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When  we  were  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  there 
appeared  a  patch  of  greyness  moving  towards  us 
across  the  lake.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  just 
before  it  touched  us  there  was  an  eddying  movement 
in  the  water,^and  in  another  moment  we  were  struck 
by  a  north-westerly  breeze  and  found  ourselves  rolling 
in  the  troughs  of  boisterous  wavelets.  We  pressed 
on,  but  the  shelter  of  Ardmore  Point  was  far  away 
and  the  wind  against  us,  and  we  found  we  had  been 
drifting  to  the  south.  Here  a  long  narrow  promontory 
juts  out  into  the  bay,  and  as  we  were  drifting  near  it 
I  felt  my  paddle  strike  against  a  hard  object.  We 
were  in  a  shallow,  rock-strewn  place  in  which  it  be- 
hoved us  to  move  cautiously.  As  we  felt  our  way 
the  canoe  grated  threateningly  against  a  lump  of 
stone.  We  backed  and  advanced,  and  again  backed 
and  advanced,  till  feeling  our  way  towards  the  narrow 
spit  of  land  we  were  able  to  jump  into  the  water, 
unload  the  canoe,  and  carry  it  over  the  spiky  rocks 
which  formed  the  beach. 

Here  on  a  low-lying,  desert  peninsula,  among  pebbles 
and  short  stumpy  grass,  with  the  water  all  round  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  our  feet,  we  lit  our  fire  and 
cooked  our  lunch.  For  a  little  while  we  lay  on  our 
backs  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  canoe,  observing  the 
movements  of  a  boat  far  off  sailing  under  a  great 
spread  of  canvas,  watching  the  curlew  which  flew 
up  from  the  rushes,  and  listening  to  the  mournful 
human  cry  of  gulls  which  circled  above  the  water. 
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In  the  north-east  the  Antrim  Hills  sloped  steeply 
towards  the  lake,  and  in  the  north-west  Slieve 
Gallion  presented  its  imposing  summit.  I  know 
not  what  recollection  of  ancient  experience  came 
upon  me  here.  It  identified  itself  with  the  memory 
of  a  tropical  day  among  the  Balkans,  on  the  great 
mountain-clad  lake  of  Ochrida,  when  all  through  the 
afternoon  we  had  reclined  on  the  platform  of  the 
primitive  tchun,  which  three  oarsmen  in  the  prow 
and  one  in  the  stern,  the  sweat  pouring  from  their 
backs,  propelled  with  tireless  energy  as  they  shouted 
to  one  another  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue;  and  one  of 
them,  an  Albanian,  suddenly  leaped  up  with  a  shout 
of  triumph  and  plunged  headlong  in  the  water,  whence 
he  rose  with  a  grin  and  clambered  again  into  his  seat 
in  the  high  prow;  and  as  the  sun  began  to  set  behind 
the  black  mountains  of  Albania,  the  breeze  came 
down  and  touched  the  warm,  motionless  water,  rock- 
ing it  and  pitching  us  for  a  few  moments  hither  and 
thither,  and  withdrawing  as  suddenly;  and  over  the 
renewed  silence  of  the  darkening  lake  there  stole  the 
deep  sound  of  a  bell,  the  welcoming  signal  of  the 
monastery  of  Sveti  Naoum. 

But  that  is  another  tale,  a  memory  of  the  ever- 
disordered  yet  ever-reposeful  land  of  Turkey.  This 
lough  indeed,  beautiful  as  it  lies  under  the  sun  and 
bright  clouds,  cannot  quite  vie  with  the  inimitable 
blue  of  Ochrida ;  its  mountains  do  not  frown  with  that 
inaccessible   ferocity   of  the   Balkans.     But   there  is 
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that  in  all  of  us  which  makes  us  wish  to  repeat  ex- 
perience ;  to  recover  that  speck  of  colour,  that  sugges- 
tion of  light,  that  ensemble  of  feeling  which  because 
it  was  memorable  was  necessarily  unique.  Perhaps 
if  I  saw  Lough  Neagh  again  I  might  think:  This 
does  not  quite  compare  with  Lough  Neagh  as  I  saw 
it  on  that  first  Saturday  in  August.  Nor  could  it 
compare.  For  it  was  individual  then,  and  now,  on 
this  second  time,  it  behoves  us  to  find  the  new  phase 
of  its  individuality,  the  fresh  store  of  experience  that 
it  may  hold  for  us;  so  that  we  may  go  on,  and  not 
live  sluggishly  upon  our  capital. 

Yet  I  must  confess  that  it  was  not  only  Lough 
Neagh  which  made  me  think  of  my  journey  in  the 
Near  East.  Again  and  again  as  I  passed  through 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Ireland  I  was  reminded  of 
the  scenes,  the  customs,  the  manners,  and  the  bar- 
baric geographical  hinterland  of  Turkey-in-Europe. 

But  for  a  fact  here  was  I  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  Kingdom — the  United  Kingdom,  mark  you 
— stretched  on  the  carcase  of  the  earth,  surveying 
an  unfamiliar  expanse  of  now  placid  water  and  beam- 
ing sky.  Unfamiliar,  I  said — yet  not  quite  unfamiliar  ; 
for  since  the  beginning  of  time  these  things  have 
been,  and  one  is  fain  to  believe  that  from  the  beginning 
of  time  one  has  known  them.  One  recognises  them. 
They  are  not  hostile  like  strangers.  They  afford  a 
welcome.  In  the  soul  there  is  something  which  is 
harmonious  with  them,  respondent,  satisfied,  so  that 
mundane  ties  and  problems  resume  their  philosophic 
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proportion  in  the  cosmic  scheme,   and  the  mind  is 
active  and  at  peace. 

Such  is  the  yielding,  responsive  nature  of  water 
that  it  actually  takes  hold  of  the  body  and  penetrates 
its  corners  as  one  bathes  in  it.  I  undress  and  dip 
myself  in  the  warm  lake;  and  whilst  the  water  clings 
round  the  body,  the  clean  air  clings  round  the  head 
and  receives  the  bather  emerging — the  unperceived, 
ever-present,  refreshing  air,  the  air  so  often  neglected, 
forgotten,  befouled,  the  boon  of  air,  which  is  always 
sweetest  when  it  embraces  the  water,  or  when  it  rises 
in  freedom  around  the  hill-tops. 

Our  little  promontory  sank  behind  us  as  we  stole 
forth  on  the  now  tranquil  bosom  of  the  lake.  We 
crossed  the  broad  bay  and  passed  far  out  into  the  water 
in  doubling  the  projecting  rocks  of  Ardmore  Point. 
As  we  skirted  the  bending  shore,  we  came  to  shallows 
based  by  sandy  furrows,  and  to  the  south  we  saw 
clustering  houses  and  fishing-boats,  and  inhabitants 
occupying  themselves  we  knew  not  how  upon  the 
shore.  Still  we  passed  on,  leaving  more  houses  and 
boats  behind  us,  till  we  had  passed  another  little 
rocky  point,  and  found  ourselves  near  a  green,  pleasant 
land  full  of  promise  for  the  camper.  As  we  drew  near 
to  it  the  now  rocky  bottom  endangered  our  craft,  and 
we  were  casting  about  in  our  minds  how  best  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  shallows  when  a  shrill  voice  hailed 
us,  and  an  old  tattered  man  ran  into  the  water  and 
seized  us  and  dragged  us  towards  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LAKE-DWELLERS 

His  face  was  seamed  and  ruddy  with  old  age  and 
recklessness.  The  whiskers  stuck  out  in  patches  about 
his  half-shaved  face.  His  hair  grew  plentifully  in 
wild,  unkempt  curls.  His  coat  was  out  at  elbows,  and 
his  breeches  were  conspicuous  by  the  holes  in  the  knees, 
in  the  seat,  and  at  various  jagged  points  where  the  flesh 
revealed  itself.  He  stood  straight  up  like  a  "  gentle- 
man," but  with  an  incapacity  for  keeping  still  which 
in  another  person  would  have  denoted  drunkenness 
or  St.  Vitus's  dance — though  he  was  afflicted  by  neither 
of  these  ailments.  His  eyes  were  genial  and  merry, 
but  they  seemed  to  flicker  when  you  looked  at  them. 

He  burst  into  a  torrent  of  words.  "  Sure  you'll  be 
drowned  in  your  little  canoe  if  the  wind  springs  up; 
and  what  would  you  be  going  to  do  if  I  had  not  come 
and  pulled  you  up  out  of  the  water!  Ah  there,  not 
at  all,  my  trousers  are  not  wet  in  the  least ! — sure  my 
missis  will  wring  them  out  and  dry  them  before  a 
bit  of  turf.  Before  ever  that  happens  they  will  have 
dried  themselves  against  my  legs,  and  I  none  the  worse. 
Now  where  will  you  be  going  to  put  this  boat  and  all 

the  traps?      Camping!      Why  bless  my  soul,  I'll  take 
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you  to  a  place  where  you'll  rest  soft  and  dry  as  if  you 
were  on  a  feather  bed.  You'll  be  soaked  with  moisture 
if  you  stay  down  here  among  the  long  rushes.  God 
in  mercy,  come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  a 
place." 

He  led  the  way  with  a  fine  air  of  proprietorship, 
lordly  in  his  rags.  We  stumbled  after  him  over  a 
flat  wilderness  of  grass  and  spear-rushes  and  furze 
which  bordered  the  lough,  and  came  to  a  place  where 
the  ground  rose  and  the  grass  was  smooth  and  dry, 
and  a  long  hedge  and  a  row  of  great  trees  afforded 
a  leafy  background.  We  surveyed  the  scene  with 
satisfaction — it  was  an  ideal  camping-ground.  Our 
friend  disclaimed  any  personal  credit  for  these  advan- 
tages, modestly  assuring  us  that  they  were  due  to 
nature  alone.  We  hauled  our  luggage  over  the  dank 
shore  and  up  to  the  dry,  sheltered  place  which  had 
been  found  for  us;  and  as  we  adjusted  the  canvas  to 
the  poles  and  made  the  guy-ropes  firm  and  taut,  our 
wise  Nestor  looked  on  and  plied  us  with  shrewd 
advice,  counselling  us  how  best  we  might  avoid  this 
danger  and  that  with  which  no  thinkable  mischance 
could  have  threatened  us.  It  was  a  greater  satis- 
faction to  him  than  to  us  when  the  tent  was  fairly 
pitched,  and  he  was  able  to  poke  in  his  nose  and  survey 
the  interior  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  examining  a 
picture.  Sure  we  should  be  very  snug,  and  just  as 
comfortable  as  if  we  were  in  a  house.  Indeed  there 
wasn't  much  room,  but  six  feet  of  earth  were  supposed 
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to  be  enough  for  most  men,  though  we  didn't  look 
as  if  we  should  need  it  yet — the  Lord  forfend!  He 
wouldn't  mind  sleeping  there  himself,  not  at  all.  All 
we  needed  was  a  bit  of  turf  for  a  fire,  and  perhaps  some 
bread,  or  some  butter,  or  some  eggs,  which  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  send  round  from  his  wee  house.  Ah 
sure,  he  would  bring  them  round  at  once.  It  was 
no  trouble  at  all.  Well,  if  the  gentleman  would  come 
with  him,  it  was  only  a  step  or  two ;  it  was  nothing. 

So  we  went  together,  he  and  I,  along  the  grassy  path 
which  ran  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  and  parallel  to  the 
shore.  We  came  to  a  long,  white,  thatched  building, 
divided  into  two  cottages,  the  homes  of  two  numerous 
families.  Their  members  were  strangers  to  me  then, 
but  now  I  think  I  know  them  all — their  names,  their 
faces,  perhaps  even  their  complicated  relationship. 
Catholics  at  one  end  of  the  building,  Protestants  at 
the  other,  they  fraternised  under  the  ordinary  obliga- 
tions of  neighbourship,  and  hid  their  secret  and 
separating  ideals  beneath  a  common  materialism.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  households  was  not  so 
rigidly  observed  by  their  human  inmates  as  by  the 
cocks  and  hens,  who  were  bigoted  Protestants  on  the 
left,  and  bigoted  Catholics  on  the  right — so  far  as  I 
could  observe  they  never  mistook  their  proper  roosting- 
place.  Through  the  midst  of  them  I  made  my  way 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  fortress.  A  chair  was 
brought  for  me,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
facing  the  great  hearth;   and  four  generations  of  folk 
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were  brought  before  me,  and  the  process  of  hand- 
shaking began  and  continued.  It  seemed  that  I  was 
to  them  a  phenomenon  not  less  astonishing  than  a 
comet  might  have  been.  I  shook  hands  with  a  very 
old  and  mellowed  woman,  with  a  middle-aged  woman, 
and  with  a  young  woman,  and  I  proceeded  to  admire 
the  shapeless  babe  which  was  torn  from  its  cradle 
and  its  sleep  to  pay  its  respects  to  the  visitor.  It 
did  not  cry,  as  most  babies  do  under  these  conditions, 
but  blinked  and  wheezed  a  little ;  it  was  fondled  warmly 
by  a  young  woman  who  claimed  the  rights  of  an  aunt, 
and  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  focus  of  attention  it 
relapsed  opportunely  into  slumber.  A  few  formal 
and  courteous  remarks  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  so 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  drawing-room.  "  Yes,  two 
lumps,  if  you  please,"  I  was  on  the  verge  of  saying, 
when  asked  how  many  eggs  I  would  take. 

Lizzie  was  to  go  and  fetch  me  some  bread.  Lizzie 
belonged  to  cottage  number  two,  but  the  old  man 
asserted  patriarchal  authority  over  every  one  who 
ventured  within  sound  of  his  voice.  His  commands 
were  never  questioned,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
were  always  obeyed.  But  Lizzie  ran  off  at  his  behest. 
She  was  a  child  of  twelve,  a  pretty,  sprite-like  creature 
whose  slender  bare  legs  carried  her  to  and  fro  as  if 
she  were  a  butterfly.  She  came  flying  after  us  to  the 
camp  with  eggs  and  loaves  and  butter,  and  stood 
shyly  hovering  round  when  her  errand  was  done, 
looking  with  curious   amusement   at   the   tent,   and 
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smiling  timidly  if  she  caught  any  one  glancing  in  her 
direction.  We  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  our 
house.  She  was  tongue-tied,  but  with  bent  head 
gazed  long  and  wistfully  into  the  arcana  of  the  tent. 
"Drat  the  girl,"  said  the  old  man;  "get  home  to 
your  mother/'  and  before  any  other  word  could  be 
spoken  she  had  melted  away  among  the  furze-bushes. 
Our  fire  of  mingled  peat  and  wood  crackled  merrily, 
and  the  billy  which  contained  our  supper  began  to 
simmer  gratefully.  When  the  preparations  for  food 
were  within  sight  of  completion,  Nestor  left  us  to  our 
own  devices.  The  sun  still  showed  above  the  distant 
hills,  making  a  glory  among  the  clouds  and  brilliant 
colours  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lough.  The 
flat,  green  shore  seemed  to  open  itself  in  speechless 
abandonment  to  the  touch  of  communing  water  and 
sky  and  ethereal  air.  There  was  no  flaw  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  land  and  lake  and  the  clear-cut  edges  of 
mountains  which  seemed  suspended  in  the  horizon 
amid  the  harmonious  marvel  of  the  clouds  and  the 
water.  Human  beings  there  were  none,  but  humanity 
seemed  to  have  been  absorbed,  refined  and  silenced 
before  the  searching  personality  of  nature.  Small 
things  and  large  lose  their  disproportion  under  this 
tranquillising  influence.  The  steam  from  a  kettle 
mingles  rightly  with  the  purple  smoke  of  the  sun, 
and  the  curlew  and  the  snipe  are  not  too  small  to  send 
echoes  sounding  through  an  otherwise  silent,  but 
tenanted,  universe.     It  is  as  if  one's  soul  bathed  in 
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ether  and  thrilled  to  each  gentle  wave  that  sweeps 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  were  washed  clean 
of  prickly  ideas  and  harassments. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  sophisticated  world  has  so 
belauded  and  besmeared  the  charms  of  nature  that  to 
many  people  it  has  come  to  be  rather  an  artistic 
decoration  than  a  penetrating  fact.  Men  go  forth 
now  to  seek  nature  and  do  not  wait  till  it  comes. 
For  all  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  upon  literature 
and  conscious  ideas  there  must  be  something  lost  to 
counterbalance  what  is  gained.  We  are  vain  enough 
to  suppose  that  before  Blake  and  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  wrote,  the  English  world  did  not  perceive 
the  beneficent  grandeurs  of  wild  scenery.  In  reality, 
I  suppose,  the  Romantics  have  only  taught  men  to 
put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  detachment  from 
nature;  to  recognise  explicitly  what  before  they  im- 
plicitly felt.  They  have  become  spectators  of  what 
we  call  Nature,  and  to  that  extent  have  ceased  to  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  real  sanity  for  those  who 
cut  themselves  off  continually  from  the  concrete 
things  of  life  or  the  healing  touch  of  the  unspoilt  air. 
Perpetual  contact  with  earth,  with  roughly  contrived 
chattels,  with  growing  things,  gives  even  the  dull 
English  labourer  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  measure- 
ment which  tends  to  balance  his  starved  mind. 
Sophisticated  people  trained  in  ideas  can  no  more 
afford  to  be  without  such  concrete  standards  than  those 
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whose  minds  are  wrapt  up  in  the  particular;  rather, 
they  need  them  more,  for  in  their  excursions  through 
the  intellectual  realm  of  symbols,  in  the  constant  use 
of  things  manufactured  they  know  not  how  or  where, 
the  mind  is  less  often  brought  down  to  the  bed-rock 
of  natural  fact,  unhewn,  unpolished,  undisguised  by 
custom  or  contrivance.  Consider  how  even  the  food 
which  we  eat  is  made  to  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
that  from  which  it  is  derived  —  growing  corn,  sham- 
bling oxen,  birds,  fish,  roots,  or  nuts.  Our  wooden 
furniture  scarcely  resembles  wood ;  the  bricks  or  stone 
of  which  our  houses  are  built  are  concealed  by  the 
patterns  of  our  wall-paper;  and  even  our  acquaint- 
ances are  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  a  monotonous 
uniformity  induced  by  social  custom  and  etiquette. 
If  we  cannot  ourselves  be  in  direct  touch  with  the 
hardness  and  liveness  of  rudimentary  things,  it  at 
least  remains  to  us  to  seek  intercourse  with  those 
to  whom  such  actual  contact  is  the  touchstone  of 
reality. 

The  rustic  is  of  all  modern  men  the  nearest  to  this 
kernel  of  fact,  if  it  is  his  rare  fortune  to  live  far  from 
a  great  industrial  town,  to  be  undominated  by  a 
decadent  feudalism,  and  to  belong  to  a  stock  not 
exhausted  by  the  removal  of  its  noblest  sons.  Such 
a  rustic  may  be  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  perhaps 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  certainly  in 
Ireland.  For  him  the  sweet  smell  of  the  earth  may 
be  dulled  from  habitude,  and  the  colours  of  the  sunset 
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sky  may  come  and  go  unadmired.  But  it  would  be 
a  bold  person  who  should  say  that  these  things  are 
nothing  to  him.  They  are  in  his  bones,  though  he 
may  never  be  at  the  pains  to  dissect  his  anatomy. 
At  least  he  learns  to  watch  the  sky  to  see  if  it  is  pro- 
pitious for  good  weather;  he  knows  the  names  of  the 
birds  and  the  plants;  he  is  dexterous  with  his  hands. 
Be  sure  he  has  a  wisdom  and  a  lore  of  his  own  which 
it  is  not  for  us  to  fathom. 

The  report  of  a  gun  sounding  sharply  across  the  water 
cut  short  my  reflections.  "Shooting  snipe!"  The 
eager  voice  was  that  of  our  elderly  acquaintance, 
who  had  come  up  unperceived,  and  was  pointing 
towards  a  rocky,  weedy  islet  where  the  sportsman  lay 
concealed.  "  It's  getting  too  dark,"  he  said,  "  he 
won't  hit  anything  to-night;"  but  as  he  spoke  an 
upflying  bird  was  arrested  in  its  flight  and  fell  in  swift 
descent.  Two  younger  men  had  joined  our  company, 
one  with  long  curly  black  hair  which  spread  in  disorder 
over  brow  and  ears,  the  other  with  a  bandage  over  the 
left  eye  which  gave  him  a  curious  sidelong  expression. 
All  stood  with  their  hands  up  to  their  eyes  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  sport,  and  between  the  reports  of 
the  gun,  which  never  failed  to  raise  a  sharp  cry  of 
expectancy  and  criticism  from  one  and  all,  Nestor 
poured  forth  speech,  brandishing  his  long  arms,  raising 
and  dropping  his  shrill  voice  which  sped  like  a  gust  of 
wind.  He  was  telling  us  of  the  man  who  used  to  creep 
out  at  dusk  to  that  island  and  distil  the  "  poikin  " 
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which  he  made  for  three  years  without  being  dis- 
covered. "  Ach  yes,  they  found  him  out  in  the  end, 
and  he  got  six  months'  imprisonment;  and  now  he's 
gone  somewhere  else  —  to  another  county,  maybe." 
He  winked  knowingly  and  pirouetted  on  his  toes; 
and  out  went  his  arm  again  like  a  signal  pointing  to 
a  spot  far  off  in  the  east  of  the  lough  where  the  last 
light  of  the  sun  had  been  caught  and  reflected  by  grey 
masonry. 

"Look,  look,  look!"  he  shouted;  "there  you  see 
it!  "  He  caught  me  by  the  arm.  "  Can  you  catch 
the  glint  of  it?  The  castle  of  Shane  O'Neill!  " 
Straightway  in  his  confused,  torrential  manner  he 
rushed  off  into  the  anecdote  of  the  first  O'Neill,  who 
owned  all  the  country  hereabouts  because  his  hand 
was  the  first  to  touch  the  shore. 

"  Have  you  heard  tell  how  the  boats  all  pushed 
and  crowded  towards  the  shore,  and  men  jumped 
into  the  water  and  waded  and  swam  and  cursed? 
That  O'Neill  plucked  his  great  sword  from  his  side 
and  cut  through  the  flesh  and  bone  of  his  wrist,  and 
threw  his  hand  bleeding  to  the  shore  in  front  of  all 
the  others  while  they  muddled  and  splashed  in  the 
water.  That  was  how  he  became  chieftain  in  all  these 
parts." 

The  old  man's  face  shone  with  excitement.  In  the 
half-light,  prancing  to  and  fro  with  his  waving  arms 
and  his  flashing  eyes,  respectfully  observed  by  the 
two  men  his  companions,  he  seemed  like  some  re- 
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incarnation  of  the  wild  men  who  rejoiced  in  the 
might  of  Cuchulain;  could  not  he  too,  like  the 
story-tellers  of  old,  people  the  place  with  an  atten- 
dant train  of  "  the  Bocanachs,  and  the  Bananachs, 
and  the  wild  people  of  the  glens,  and  the  demons  of 
the  air"? 

But  in  a  moment  he  was  off  again  in  some  fearsome 
narrative  or  some  jesting  obscenity,  and  when  his 
tongue  ceased  for  a  moment  from  its  coarse  merriment, 
he  walked  about  examining  our  fire,  our  luggage,  our 
tent. 

"  Not  much  room  in  your  little  house,"  he  said, 
prying  round.  And  he  whispered  audibly  to  the  one- 
eyed  man,  "  How  do  they  get  on  without  any  women 
to  look  after  them?  " 

"  That's  the  worst  of  men,"  he  continued  in  a  louder 
tone.  "  If  you  touch  a  man  when  you're  sleeping 
near  him,  he'll  kick  you ;  but  if  you  touch  a  woman — 
Lord,  she  won't  say  a  word!  " 

He  laughed  uproariously. 

And  so  he  talked  till  the  daylight  faded  into  dusk 
and  the  dusk  was  becoming  night.  But  before  the 
darkness  had  settled  down  we  became  aware  of  other, 
softer  voices  and  the  tread  of  timid  feet,  and  looking 
up  I  saw  a  little  group — slim  Lizzie  with  her  sweet, 
wistful  face,  and  a  somewhat  older  girl,  her  sister, 
and  a  dark,  broad-browed  woman  holding  by  the  hand 
a  small,  bare-legged  urchin.  Another  child  lagged  in 
the  rear.     The  flickering  fire  lighted  up  their  faces 
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as  they  stood  beside  a  gorse-bush  waiting  patiently 
till  some  one  would  notice  them.  So  still  and  silent 
were  they,  like  statues,  so  melancholy  and  resigned 
was  the  face  of  the  woman,  that  it  might  have  been 
ill-fated  Niobe  with  her  children  who  stood  there  fixed 
in  marble.  What  a  pretty  tent  it  was,  said  the  woman, 
and  how  clear  the  sky  had  been!  She  paused  and 
sighed  "Ah,  well!  "  Each  remark  ended  with  that 
deep  sigh  and  that  melancholy  ejaculation.  She 
commented  on  the  promise  of  fine  weather  and  the 
stillness  of  the  lough,  as  if  in  apology  for  her  sadness. 
It  was  beautiful  here  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter 
— "  Ah,  well!  "  She  pictured  the  gloom  of  the  scene, 
and  the  rain,  and  the  rising  flood — "Ah,  well!  "  it 
was  no  good  to  complain.  There  were  her  children 
(Lizzie  and  Mary  looked  up  smiling,  and  dropped  their 
eyes  again);  she  had  had  eight  children,  and  six  of 
them  were  living — "  Ah,  well."  She  was  a  farmer's 
daughter,  and  was  married  to  a  labourer.  Ah,  well, 
he  was  a  good  man.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  the 
old  man,  her  neighbour,  was  a  Catholic.  But,  ah  well, 
they  were  all  very  friendly  together. 

She  smiled  ever  so  faintly,  and  the  resigned  expres- 
sion settled  down  on  her  delicate,  once  handsome 
features.  She  pulled  Mary  by  the  sleeve,  and  pointed 
to  the  cooking  utensils,  and  Mary's  great,  dark  eyes 
gazed  in  wonderment.  She  scarcely  spoke,  but  if 
her  glance  met  ours  she  smiled,  gazed  archly  a  moment, 
and  looked  down. 
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The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Lizzie  and  Mary  and  the 
little  boy  were  like  will-o'-the-wisps  flitting  round  the 
camp,  darting  in  and  out  among  the  gorse  and  the 
rushes,  their  white  legs  twinkling  in  the  sun.  Oftenest 
it  was  Lizzie  who  came  near  and  made  some  shy 
remark,  after  which  she  would  dance  off  again,  her 
old  print  dress  waving  round  her  knees  with  fantastic 
grace,  while  my  friend  and  I  in  amazement  would 
watch  the  easy,  fairy-like  step  of  these  labourer's 
daughters,  so  different  from  the  awkward  lurch  of  our 
village  children. 

But  it  was  an  unlucky  moment  when  I  got  out  my 
camera  and  sought  to  take  a  picture  of  this  elf-like 
creature.  As  if  by  magic  the  three  of  them  disap- 
peared, and  when  later  they  visited  the  scene,  shoes 
and  stockings  had  been  donned,  and  dull,  immaculate, 
Sunday-best  dresses.  Meantime  other  visitors  had 
arrived,  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman,  their 
daughters  and  granddaughters  and  the  baby;  and 
from  other  cottages  on  the  west  came  buxom,  cheerful 
dames,  two  pleasant  young  men,  and  some  boys  who 
challenged  us  to  single  combat.  Over  them  all,  with 
patriarchal  authority,  reigned  the  wise  -  counselling 
Nestor,  and  as  all  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  it 
was  he  who  led  the  conversation  and  directed  it  along 
devious  courses  of  domestic  and  public  politics. 

Through  all  that  long,  warm  morning,  and  till  two 
hours  after  noon,  we  talked  and  idled  and  gazed  at 
boats  which  passed  far  out  on  the  lough;    and  all 
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in  turn  looked  through  binoculars,  and  made  absurd 
jokes,  and  talked  about  families,  about  chickens  and 
goats,  about  the  peat  bog,  poteen  whisky,  snipe, 
magistrates,  and  the  draining  of  the  river  Bann. 
Finally,  beneath  the  blazing  sun  we  rolled  up  the 
tent  and  shouldered  our  baggage  and  waded  into  the 
shallow,  stony  water,  carrying  the  canoe  with  us. 
All  the  hamlet  clustered  at  the  brink  as  we  took  the 
paddles  and  waved  adieu ;  all  of  them,  old  and  young, 
the  men  and  the  women,  the  boys  and  the  fairy  damsels, 
cried  us  God-speed  and  waved  their  arms.  And  when, 
far  off  in  the  water,  I  turned  and  looked  back,  I  saw 
them  still  clustered  at  the  edge  waving  and  gazing 
after  the  strangers. 


CHAPTER  VII 

o'neill's  frontier 

"  There  is  in  Ulster  a  river  which  the  Irish  call  the 
Abhainn-mhor,  and  the  English  the  Blackwater, 
either  because  it  is  more  turbid  than  other  Irish  rivers, 
which  are  usually  clear  and  pellucid,  or  because  the 
English  often  met  with  defeat  and  disaster  on  its 
banks."  Thus  wrote  Don  Philip  O' Sullivan  Bear, 
son  of  the  Dermot  O' Sullivan  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallant  resistance  against  the  troops 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  year  of  which  I  am 
writing  the  Blackwater  sustained  its  reputation,  and 
on  its  banks  we,  invaders  from  England,  were  destined 
to  meet  with  defeat  and  disaster  of  an  ignominious 
kind.  That  incident,  though  it  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  English  adventurer,  I  shall  mention  in  its 
proper  place. 

It  was  the  mouth  of  this  river  that  we  were  now  set 
upon  discovering,  in  just  such  a  manner  perhaps  as 
the  Danes,  intent  upon  the  plundering  of  Armagh, 
would  have  sought  it  as  they  coasted  down  Lough 
Neagh  from  the  northern  passage  of  the  Bann.  Like 
them  we  had  neither  compass  nor  sextant,  and  our 
maps  lay  neglected  at  the  bottom  of  our  kit.     From 
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Derrycrow  we  put  out  into  the  open  water,  paddling 
lazily  under  the  burning  afternoon  sun,  but  favoured 
by  a  gentle  easterly  breeze.  We  watched  the  wide 
bay  which  opened  to  the  south  of  us,  and  looked  for 
the  place  where  the  upper  Bann  enters  the  lough 
and  takes  its  slack  pilgrimage  through  the  broad 
water  before  it  becomes  a  river  again  and  flows  north- 
ward to  the  sea.  Far  off  as  we  were  from  the  shore, 
we  could  discern  nothing  but  a  few  green  patches 
where  the  rushes  clustered  thickly;  one  of  these 
patches,  we  knew,  must  be  the  mouth  of  the  Bann; 
but  it  was  a  marvel  to  think  of  those  primitive  ex- 
plorers who,  sailing  in  a  hostile  country,  could  with 
sufficient  readiness  discover  the  right  patch  and  the 
mouth  of  the  right  river.  How  often  they  must 
have  gone  astray  and  been  cheated  of  their  plunder, 
and  been  compelled  to  forage  among  the  abandoned 
villages  and  fields ! 

Our  goal,  like  that  of  the  Danes,  was  the  Blackwater, 
not  the  Bann;  and  the  Blackwater,  as  we  had  been 
told,  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay,  three  miles  off. 
As  we  moved  on  and  passed  under  the  lee  of  a  little 
island  which  is  called  Coney  Island,  we  saw  before 
us  what  seemed  to  be  a  long  promontory,  and  we 
debated  whether  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater  lay  in 
the  angle  on  this  side  of  the  promontory  or  on  the 
further  side.  My  companion  favoured  the  near  side, 
I  the  further  side;  as  it  turned  out,  there  were  two 
outlets  of  the  river,  the  main  stream  passing  north 
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of  Derrywarragh  Island,  the  lesser  cutting  through  to 
the  south.  The  course  we  took  proved  to  be  the 
longer,  but  it  led  us  to  the  main  stream  where  it 
flowed  deep  and  unruffled  between  tall  rushes. 

There  was  little  to  detain  us  at  Maghery — a  tumble- 
down landing-stage,  a  path  by  the  river,  a  straight 
road  with  a  few  square-built,  straggling  cottages,  and 
an  uninteresting  inn;  I  chiefly  remember  the  straight 
road  with  the  two  cyclists  who  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  two  respectable  dames  dressed  in  elaborate 
Sunday  clothes.  We  turned  again  to  the  river.  The 
river  seemed  to  promise  something  new.  Here  was 
the  road  for  us,  the  road  which  seemed  to  lead  straight 
into  the  heart  of  Ireland,  through  the  debatable  land 
between  Leinster  and  Ulster,  through  the  scenes  of 
the  keenest  warfare  of  the  old  pagan  days  and  of  those 
later  days  when  the  Irish  desperately  rallied  against 
the  English.  By  this  road  we  should  pass  from  the 
Protestantism  of  North  Ireland  into  the  Catholicism 
of  the  centre  and  the  south.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  in  the  only  struggle  against  the  English  which  was 
an  almost  national  struggle  it  should  have  been  these 
northern  regions,  now  Protestant,  which  should  have 
proved  the  most  efficient,  though  not  the  most  fanatical, 
supporters  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  must  have  been  five  o'clock  when  we  started 
from  Maghery,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  abated. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  high  and  hid  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  devious  course  took  us  from  right 
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to  left  and  left  to  right,  so  that  the  prospect  was 
limited  and  uniform.  Here  some  devil  of  energy 
entered  into  us  and  urged  us  forward.  It  became 
our  only  anxiety  to  get  on,  to  put  more  and  more 
of  these  serpentine  curves  behind  us,  to  pass  beyond 
these  rare  open  stretches  of  flat,  scantily  cultivated 
fields.  We  drove  our  paddles  furiously  into  the 
water;  we  steered  badly;  we  found  the  canoe  was 
ill  ballasted,  but  we  made  it  move,  and  the  water 
swished  under  our  bow.  We  did  not  reflect  that  at 
this  river  "  the  English  often  met  with  defeat  and 
disaster,"  but  were  impelled  partly  by  the  idleness 
of  the  day  we  had  spent,  partly  by  the  dim  picture 
of  central  Ireland  which  lay  before  us  and  the  prospect 
of  entering  Charlemont.  Charlemont!  With  what 
success  Charles  Blount,  Baron  Mountjoy,  succeeded 
in  obliterating  the  honoured  name  of  Portmore,  by 
building  this  fort  of  his  own,  named  after  himself,  and 
a  bridge  to  carry  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  Tyrone ! 
Portmore,  whose  strategical  value  the  wily  English 
general  destroyed,  lies  a  few  miles  beyond  Charlemont. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  lowest  point  at 
which  the  Blackwater  could  be  easily  crossed,  and  it 
lay  on  the  direct  road  from  Armagh,  the  seat  of  the 
archbishopric,  to  Dungannon,  the  capital  of  the 
O'Neills.  It  was  the  point  which  the  tribesmen  of 
Tyrone  chose  for  their  attack  on  the  rich  southern 
regions,  and  by  which  they  in  their  turn  could  be 
assailed    from    the    south.     Hugh    O'Neill,    the    last 
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chieftain  of  Tyrone,  the  Prince  of  Ulster,  as  he  styled 
himself,  hated  fortified  towns.  His  strength  lay  in 
quickness  of  movement,  knowledge  of  the  country, 
the  suddenness  of  his  arrivals,  the  ambushments 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  plan,  and  the  Fabian 
policy  of  artful  retreat.  But  in  1595  he  was  compelled 
to  occupy  Portmore,  though  he  destroyed  its  defences 
and  abandoned  it  to  the  Anglo-Irish  when  General 
Norris  marched  upon  him  in  force  from  Armagh. 
Again  he  occupied  it,  and  again  he  retreated  from  it, 
as  the  tide  of  success  swayed  this  side  and  that  of  the 
Blackwater  "  turbid  "  with  blood.  Once  he  tried  to 
take  it  by  violent  assault,  preparing  ladders  tahenough 
to  reach  to  the  parapet  of  the  wall;  but  the  defenders 
deepened  the  ditch,  and  easily  slew  the  few  who 
scrambled  to  the  top;  and  O'Neill  fell  back  on  his 
customary  tactics  of  cutting  off  and  starving  the 
garrison. 

But  there  was  bigger  game  in  store  for  O'Neill  in 
that  summer  of  1598  than  the  handful  of  men  in  Port- 
more.  Henry  Bagnall,  Marshall  of  Ireland  and  Pre- 
sident of  Ulster,  was  marching  on  Armagh  with  five 
thousand  veterans,  the  pick  of  the  English  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  troops.  In  the  nick  of  time  O'Neill  was 
joined  by  that  impetuous  ally  of  his,  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  who  brought  with  him  three  thousand  men 
of  Tyrconnell  and  Connaught ;  and  the  two  chieftains, 
mustering  their  four  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and 
their  six  hundred  light-armed  cavalry,  awaited  Bagnall 
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among  the  maze  of  round,  steep,  wooded  hills  at 
"  the  mouth  of  the  yellow  ford/'  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  just  such  a  hot,  windless  August  day  as 
that  which  found  us  on  the  Blackwater  that  Bagnall 
marched  forth  from  Armagh  and  plunged  with  his 
army  among  the  round  hills  and  the  boggy  valleys. 
"  We  have  ever  been  praying  to  God  and  His  saints," 
cried  O'Neill  to  his  men,  "  to  grant  us  to  fight  the 
Protestants  on  equal  terms.  For  this  have  we  offered 
up  our  prayers;  for  this  have  we  made  our  offerings, 
and  now  we  are  not  only  equal,  but  actually  superior 
in  numbers."  The  prayer  was  not  in  vain.  The  battle 
of  the  Yellow  Ford  was  another  Bannockburn.  The 
charge  of  the  heavy-armed  English  cavalry  was  broken 
not  so  much  by  the  lines  of  the  Catholics  as  by  the 
deep  pits  which  had  been  cunningly  dug  and  covered 
with  brambles  in  front  of  O'Neill's  position.  Still 
the  English  pressed  on,  driving  the  Irish  back  step 
by  step  through  sheer  weight  of  arms  and  discipline, 
whilst  big  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  ditch 
of  the  Irish  camp,  and  cavalry  and  musketeers  drove 
the  Catholics  from  the  levelled  trenches.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  two  first  divisions  of  the  English  rushed 
on  to  the  trenches,  thus  compelling  their  own  cannon 
to  cease  fire,  than  the  Irish  pikemen  charged  down 
upon  them,  Bagnall  himself  was  shot  through  the 
forehead,  and  the  Irish  musketeers  poured  in  their 
shot  and  turned  the  check  into  a  rout.  It  was  O'Neill's 
great   day.     Half  of  the   Royalists  perished  in  the 
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battle;  Portmore  and  Armagh  surrendered;  the 
chieftain  of  Tyrone  became  Prince  of  Ulster  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  even  Leinster  and  Munster 
lay  exposed  to  his  onset. 

He  was  the  one  man  who,  in  those  early  days  of 
English  hegemony,  might  have  made  a  nation  of 
Ireland.  He  was  the  only  Irish  patriot  of  his  time 
who  had  been  trained  in  cosmopolitan  statesmanship. 
With  his  intellectual  quickness,  his  personal  charm, 
his  faculty  of  concealment,  he  had  been  able  to  profit 
by  all  the  lessons  which  could  be  taught  him  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth.  He  learnt  to  understand  the 
English  character  as  he  already  knew  the  Irish.  At 
Dublin  he  was  respected  as  a  polished  and  courtly 
gentleman  conversant  with  the  etiquette  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world;  and  then,  as  it  would  do  to-day,  that 
knowledge  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  those  who 
despised  the  outlandish  Irish  chieftains.  Other  Irish 
gentry  were  treated  with  that  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence to  good  faith  which  is  only  revealed  to  a  barbarous, 
or  supposedly  inferior,  race;  but  even  before  the  days 
of  his  victories  O'Neill  was  treated  as  if  he  were  an 
English,  gentleman  and  a  noble.  What  is  strange  is 
that  one  who  had  so  commended  himself  at  the  English 
court  should  equally  have  commended  himself  to 
the  tribesmen  of  Tyrone  and  all  Ulster.  They  were 
captivated  by  the  personality  of  the  O'Neill.  They 
discovered  his  essential  virility  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  military  discipline  which  he  imposed. 
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Admiring  the  ancient  chivalry  of  his  manner  and  his 
deeds,  they  discovered  that  he  could  lead  them,  plan 
for  them,  restrain  their  impetuosity,  and  they  trusted 
without  understanding  that  diplomacy  by  which  he 
would  negotiate  when  it  was  expedient  to  delay,  and 
resort  to  sudden  battle  when  the  advantage  lay  in 
arms. 

For  a  moment,  by  his  brilhant  successes,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  persuade  the  tribes  of  southern  and 
western  Ireland  to  join  and  remain  faithful  to  his 
confederacy.  Perhaps  if  any  less  capable  man  than 
Mount  joy  had  arrived  in  Ireland  at  the  critical  time, 
he  would  have  succeeded.  But  Mount  joy  too  was  both 
man  of  action  and  diplomatist.  He  knew  that  the 
Irish,  like  the  Spartans  of  old,  loved  the  unfamiliar 
chink  of  gold ;  that  they  would  listen  to  false  promises ; 
that  they  would  be  deceived  by  a  specious  albeit 
temporary  toleration  of  their  religion.  Unlike  his 
predecessors  he  permitted  the  Irish  to  grow  their 
corn,  to  attend  their  churches,  to  be  free  from  the 
quartering  of  troops — so  long  as  they  would  submit 
to  the  queen.  He  played  upon  their  mutual  jealousies ; 
he  flattered  their  vanity;  finally  by  a  decisive  action 
he  crushed  the  forces  which  came  to  relieve  the 
Spaniards  at  Kinsale. 

And  then,  once  again,  the  banks  of  the  river  Black- 
water  were  stained  deep  with  blood.  O'Neill  was 
deserted  by  his  allies.  The  organised  forces  of  the 
English  crept  nearer  to  him  day  by  day.     Mount  joy 
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advanced  slowly,  but  surely,  from  Newry  to  Armagh, 
from  Armagh  to  the  Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh, 
and  the  river  barrier  was  bridged  at  Charlemont. 
Benburb  and  Dungannon  were  sacrificed  to  the 
invader,  and  Mount  joy  broke  in  pieces  the  Rath  of 
Tullahogue,  where  all  the  O'Neill  chiefs  had  been 
inaugurated.  From  Londonderry  in  the  north,  from 
Carrickfergus  in  the  north-west,  from  Armagh  and 
Monaghan  in  the  south,  English  troops  were  operating 
against  the  Ulster  tribesmen,  and  O'Neill,  burning 
all  his  towns  and  castles,  retired  into  the  wilds  about 
the  heights  of  Slieve  Gallion.  Fire,  sword,  and  famine 
pursued  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrone,  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  horrors  that  ensued,  it  is  recorded  that  two 
English  generals  passing  through  a  wasted  village 
saw  three  children  gnawing  the  entrails  of  their  dead 
mother.     O'Neill  capitulated,  upon  terms. 

As  we  pushed  our  way  up  the  Blackwater  its  stream 
ran  turbidly  as  of  old.  It  wound  its  way  through  a 
country  which  had  resounded  to  the  bagpipe  music 
of  the  O'Neills,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
pitiless  efficiency  of  Mountjoy,  and  to  this  day  was 
sparsely  peopled.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  woods 
had  been  hacked  down  and  burnt,  the  crops  had  been 
destroyed,  the  cattle  driven  off  or  maimed.  But  some 
of  the  woods  have  grown  again  under  fostering  hands; 
the  cattle  roam  freely  over  the  grass;  some  of  the 
hay  was  still  standing  uncut;  and  the  corn  is  grown 
as  it  was  always  grown — in  sufficient  quantities  for 
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local  consumption  only.  Once  we  climbed  up  the 
steep  bank  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  shire  counties 
of  Tyrone  and  Armagh.  Round  about  the  river  on 
each  side  the  land  lay  flat ;  it  was  dry  now,  but  in  the 
old  days  it  was  treacherous  bogland,  and  the  clansmen 
of  Tyrowen  were  effectively  cut  off  from  the  farmlands 
of  Armagh.  To  the  north-west  lay  the  wild  mountain 
fastnesses  where  descendants  of  O'Neill's  clansmen 
still  live  with  their  flocks  and  herds;  doubtless,  like 
all  the  farmers  whom  I  met  in  Ireland,  they  are  con- 
scious of  their  county  as  once  they  were  conscious  of 
their  clan,  remaining  men  of  Tyrone,  or  of  Monaghan, 
or  of  Fermanagh,  or  of  Cavan — for  the  shire  counties 
did  not  obliterate  the  old  names  and  the  old  associa- 
tions. Only  the  towns  altered.  All  the  rest  live  as 
they  have  always  lived — a  little  more  prosperously, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  peaceably — since  the  Middle 
Ages. 
A  mile  ahead  of  us  we  saw  a  bridge  and  beyond  it 
a  wooded  hill.  There,  we  thought,  on  this  side  of 
Charlemont,  we  might  find  a  good  site  for  our  camp. 
So  we  paddled  on  and  came  to  a  pleasant  place  where 
a  narrow  strip  of  lush  grass  ran  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  by  the  bank,  separating  it  from  a  hedge  and  a 
thick  wood.  It  seemed  made  for  our  purpose.  A 
few  willows  overhung  the  river.  To  one  of  these  we 
made  fast  the  canoe,  and  scrambled  up  the  steep  bank, 
which  rose  six  feet  above  the  water.  The  long  strip 
of  grass  was  flat  and  comforting;    a  few  thorn-trees 
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and  the  willows  screened  us  from  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  tall  wood  promised  shade  from  the  hot 
sun  of  the  morrow.  Here  there  was  just  room  for  our 
tent  with  narrow  passages  separating  it  on  the  one 
side  from  the  river,  and  on  the  other  from  the  wood. 
We  disposed  our  ground-sheets  and  our  blankets 
orderly  in  the  tent,  and  made  our  fire  and  our  supper. 

"  The  English  often  met  with  defeat  and  disaster 
on  its  banks!  "  Even  as  we  were  congratulating  our- 
selves on  our  good  fortune  the  genius  loci  was  prepar- 
ing evil;  here,  on  this  sweet,  luscious  grass,  on  this 
tempting  thread  of  green  meadow,  he  had  arranged 
an  ambush,  and  brought  his  forces  upon  us  unawares. 
Unsuspectingly  we  were  watching  the  pretentious 
pile  of  Roxborough  Castle,  which  stood  imposingly 
in  the  distance,  unbeautiful  itself,  but  situated  in  a 
glory  of  trees  and  hills.  A  noise  of  sniffing  made  us 
turn  round,  and  we  beheld — horribile  dictu  i — a  monster, 
bovine  in  shape,  in  the  very  act  of  nozzling  a  guy- 
rope.  Let  the  reader  control  his  nerves — it  was  not 
a  mad  bull,  nor  of  the  male  sex  at  all,  but  a  cow.  No 
false  chivalry  for  her  sex  restrained  us;  we  threw  a 
faggot  at  her,  ran  upon  her  with  our  paddles,  and 
compelled  her  to  beat  an  unwilling  retreat. 

Having  thus  covered  ourselves  with  glory,  we  were 
about  to  resume  our  after-dinner  peace,  when  our 
importunate  visitor  reappeared,  not  alone,  however, 
but    accompanied    by   nine    or    ten    of   her    fellows. 
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Slowly  they  sauntered  along  the  narrow  passage, 
sniffing  the  air  as  they  came;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
foremost  of  them  perceive  our  obnoxious  tent-pegs 
than  they  lowered  their  heads  and  ran  at  them. 
Again  we  attacked  them  with  our  paddles  and  drove 
them  back;  but  they  retreated  unwillingly.  Who 
were  these  strangers,  they  seemed  to  say,  who  had 
established  themselves  among  their  richest  fodder, 
blocking  the  way  to  their  customary  drinking-place  ? 
As  the  foremost  of  them  were  thus  debating,  there 
trotted  up  from  the  rear  another  and  a  more  saucy- 
looking  monster,  who  looked  from  side  to  side  with  a 
challenging  air.  "What  is  all  this  fuss  about?" 
she  seemed  to  say  as  she  passed  through  the  herd; 
and  seeing  us  she  instantly  lowered  her  head,  threw 
up  her  heels,  and  rushed  upon  us  tempestuously. 

We  decided,  without  discussion,  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  retired.  Happily  the 
hated  tent-peg  diverted  her  attention,  and  so  effectively 
did  she  gore  it  that  the  front  pole  collapsed  with  a 
flapping  of  canvas.  The  destruction  of  the  tent  being 
imminent  we  seized  pieces  of  firewood,  flung  them  at 
her,  and  approached  brandishing  our  long  paddles. 
She  almost  tumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  bank  in  her 
excitement,  but  recovering  herself  turned,  ground  her 
horns  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  and  made  a  series  of 
short  charges  in  our  direction.  For  a  minute  or 
two  the  fortune  of  battle  remained  doubtful;  now 
it  was  we  who  retired  before  the  charge  of  the  enemy, 
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and  now  the  enemy  gave  way  as  we  set  upon  her  with 
missiles.  I,  however,  was  glad  of  the  shelter  of  the 
thorn-bush,  whilst  my  companion  sought  the  safety 
of  the  canoe.  "  There  is  nothing  for  it,"  said  the  latter, 
"  we  must  get  off;  if  we  stay  here  they  will  worry  us 
the  whole  night."  Hastily  we  bundled  our  luggage 
into  the  canoe,  watching  the  beast  which  kept  threaten- 
ing us  with  short  charges  and  retreating  when  we 
threw  faggots  at  her  or  beat  the  air  with  our  paddles. 
There  was  one  precarious  moment  when  I  lowered 
the  tent;  but  she  only  threw  up  her  heels  and  made 
pretence  at  goring  the  ground,  and  allowed  us  to  get 
away  with  all  the  luggage.  The  victory  was  hers; 
she  had  driven  us  across  the  river — indeed  she  had 
driven  us  into  another  county;  and  though  we  re- 
treated in  tolerably  good  order  and  without  loss,  she 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  land.  On 
the  western  bank,  in  a  field  where  the  hay  had  but 
just  been  gathered,  we  set  up  our  tent,  groping  in  the 
dark. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   OLD   CIVILISATION 

To  travel  on  day  by  day,  stopping  only  at  inclination, 
and  moving  as  energy  prompts,  is  to  discover  strange 
and  incommunicable  things.  It  needs  but  a  few  days 
of  such  a  life  to  become  a  nomad  at  heart,  to  get  the 
feeling  that  places,  and  all  the  experiences  that  change 
with  change  of  place,  are  so  many  points  marked  in 
an  interminable  pilgrimage.  The  wanderer  gets  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  perpetual  movement,  a  panorama 
of  slowly  shifting  scenes  each  registered  by  the  stamp 
of  his  perception.  The  pilgrimage  through  space 
helps  us  to  realise  the  eternal  pilgrimage  through  time 
by  projecting  extension  in  space  and  extension  in  time 
literally  on  to  the  same  map,  on  to  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  In  ordinary  life  we  have  no  scale  by  which 
to  measure  fleeting  impressions,  processes  of  becoming, 
so  that  the  whole,  like  a  level  stretch  of  country  seen 
from  a  mountain,  loses  its  variety  of  feature,  and 
in  the  retrospect  becomes  indistinct,  uniform,  mono- 
tonous. Lacking  any  concrete  scale  of  measurement 
by  which  to  peg  out  the  memory  of  days,  we  are  apt 
to  mark  our  lives,  not  by  the  richness  of  small  experi- 
ences— they  are  blurred  for  us — but  by  the  upheavals, 
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the  crises,  the  emotional  revolutions — the  rare  ex- 
quisite pleasures,  and  the  disasters.  Cricketers  often 
have  the  knack  of  recalling  minute  incidents  of  play, 
because  the  record  of  matches,  every  one  unique, 
gives  him  the  clue  in  memory.  And  the  farmer,  one 
would  suppose,  has  a  rough-and-ready  map  to  his 
hand,  for  each  year  is  marked  by  its  ploughings,  its 
sowings,  its  hay-makings,  its  reapings,  and  all  the 
seasonal  recurrences.  The  nomad  camper  has  his 
itinerary. 

You  will  discover  another  thing,  if  you  travel  slowly 
and  without  pressure:  that  though  you  are  always 
moving  you  are  at  the  same  time  always  at  home. 
Each  night  the  site  of  your  camp  is  a  different  one, 
but  you  feel  that  the  camp  is  the  same  camp.  Tent, 
fire,  grass,  and  the  near  presence  of  water  are  the 
essentials;  whether  you  have  gone  quickly  or  slowly 
during  the  day,  the  end  is  always  the  same,  having 
just  that  sense  of  freshness  which  in  the  ideal  should 
attend  all  homecomings.  So  too  when  you  visit  new 
hamlets,  villages,  or  towns.  Such  visits  have  all  the 
delight  of  discovery,  but  they  are  not  deceptive  miracles 
like  getting  into  a  train  at  Belfast  and  getting  out 
at  Charlemont  or  Limerick,  a  transformation  which 
obliterates  the  fact  of  intervening  distance,  which 
ignores  the  continuity  marked  for  us — nomads  in  a 
canoe — by  a  succession  of  canals,  lakes,  rivers,  hills, 
houses,  woods,  persons,  animals.  We  had  not  been 
translated  to  a  magical  world,  like  Aladdin,  by  the 
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twisting  of  a  magic  ring.  We  had  come  here;  we  had 
learnt  the  details  of  the  road;  we  had  dispensed  with 
the  genie  and  made  our  magic  for  ourselves. 

Our  approach  to  Charlemont  was  the  natural  approach 
— by  the  river.  For  ten  minutes  or  more  we  watched 
the  castle  as  it  appeared  now  on  our  left,  now  on  our 
right,  now  on  our  left  again,  so  sharply  does  the  river 
twist  this  way  and  that  below  the  town.  The  castle 
itself  seemed  astonishingly  small  in  comparison  with 
its  importance  in  history,  having  little  to  show  but  its 
high,  solid  stone  structure  with  mullioned  windows 
walled  in;  all  the  outer  defences  had  been  removed 
and  the  bastions  levelled.  We  passed  under  the  white 
stone  bridge  which  spans  the  river,  and  pulled  in  to 
the  bank.  I  left  my  companion  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  some  cottagers,  and  climbed  a  steep  little 
path. 

This  is  not  a  guide-book,  and  I  will  not  weary  my 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  castle;  and  beside  the 
castle,  Mountjoy's  grim  legacy,  Charlemont  has  little 
to  boast.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Moy.  Moy  lies  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Blackwater,  and  you  must 
cross  the  bridge  to  it  from  Charlemont ;  and  when  you 
have  walked  a  few  yards  along  the  narrow  road  you 
find  yourself  in  a  broad,  shady,  adorable  place,  the 
"  Diamond  "  of  Moy,  which,  I  am  told,  springs  into 
many-coloured  life  once  a  year,  when  the  fair  is  held. 
Two  lines  of  noble  trees  with  their  bases  set  in  round 
stone  blocks  form  a  broad  boulevard,  which  ends  where 
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a  pleasing  posting-house  reposes  comfortably  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  is  not  the  only  inn  at 
which  the  traveller  may  regale  himself.  No,  there 
are  only  five  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  town,  but 
among  the  two  rows  of  quaint,  white  little  houses  and 
shops  which  look  down  upon  the  Diamond  and  the 
squat  bases  of  the  trees  there  are  fifteen  licensed  houses 
whereat,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  you  may  partake 
of  porter  or  Irish  whisky.  I  asked  why  there  were 
so  many  of  them.  Be  sure  they  did  not  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  townsmen,  but,  like  everything  else  in 
Moy,  for  those  who  frequent  the  horse-fair,  for  those 
two  glorious,  crowded,  eventful  days  when  all  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of 
Moy.  And  is  it  not  on  the  main  road  from  Armagh 
to  Dungannon? 

Through  force  of  habit  I  went  into  the  church,  the 
Anglican  church,  and  found  it  clean,  polished,  and 
dull.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  could,  but 
was  forestalled  by  a  guardian  of  its  grim  sacredness, 
a  square-jawed,  determined  person  who  button-holed 
me  and  explained  that  though  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  State,  his 
later  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  Church.  He 
dilated  upon  the  recent  distinctions  of  this  noble 
edifice,  and  in  particular  upon  the  harvest-thanks- 
giving. I  thanked  him,  contributing  my  own  inade- 
quate offering,  and  escaped  to  the  scene  of  the  horse- 
fair. 
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I  found  my  companion  agog  with  information.  What 
had  that  intelligent  man  of  Charlemont  been  saying 
to  him?  He  had  been  ventilating  a  few  grievances, 
it  seemed. 

"  They  were  quick  enough  to  get  the  gentry  out  of 
the  country,"  was  the  gist  of  the  matter;  "  but  there's 
many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  get  them  back  again." 

"  Who  were  '  they  '?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  Irish  farmers  and  peasants,  of  course." 

From  which  I  perceived  that  my  companion  had  been 
talking  politics. 

No  longer  would  the  Blackwater  serve  us,  no,  not  even 
if  our  canoe  could  float  where  the  grass  were  wet. 
For  its  "  turbid  stream  "  becomes  in  places  swift, 
rock-strewn,  treacherous.  But  just  below  Charlemont 
there  is  a  breach  in  the  high  banks  of  the  river  filled 
by  two  dark,  narrow,  overhanging  gates.  An  idle 
barge  lies  near  waiting  for  the  steamer  which  will 
tow  it  to  Ellis's  Cut.  Long  and  loud  are  our  halloos, 
till  at  last  an  old,  dark-haired,  astonished  woman  comes 
to  admit  us  to  the  narrow  cavern  of  the  lock.  Many 
and  pleasant  are  her  words;  much  is  her  wonderment 
at  our  little  boat  the  like  of  which  she  has  never  seen 
— ah,  but  yes,  there  was  such  a  boat — it  was  four,  five, 
six  years  ago — when  a  handsome,  stalwart  gentleman, 
just  such  a  one  as  ourselves,  came  through  with  his 
canoe.  But  it  was  different:  it  was  paddled  on  both 
sides.    What  talk  of  flowers,  and  harvests,  and  children, 
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and  sunshine !  and  you  too,  smiling,  talkative,  comely 
old  lady,  enter  for  but  a  fraction  of  an  hour  into  our 
ken,  and  pass  on  into  the  pilgrimage  of  memory.  In 
such  manner  a  score  of  persons  touch  us  and  vanish 
in  the  course  of  a  day:  children  perceived  in  a 
glance  and  remembered  by  their  wondering  eyes  or 
their  darting  feet:  men  who  stop  for  a  moment 
from  the  tossing  of  their  hay  and  hail  us  with 
humorous  comment  or  criticism:  or  women  who 
stand  on  some  grey  arched  bridge  watching  with  their 
Irish  eyes.     One  and  all — 

"  The  youth,  the  grace,  the  charm,  the  glow — 
Into  the  night  go  one  and  all." 

Floating  fields  of  flax  and  still  uncut  hay  appear 
and  disappear.  White  cottages  nestle  at  the  bases 
of  the  hills.  Hills!  Everywhere  there  are  hills,  just 
those  same,  round,  ever-changing  yet  ever-similar 
tumuli  which  first  we  met  on  the  Lagan  Canal,  which 
were  to  be  with  us  till  we  reached  Clones,  which  were 
to  astonish  us  by  their  identity  in  difference.  Were 
they  cast  up  by  the  ceaseless  wear  of  waves  in  the 
old  days  when  Ireland  consisted  of  sea-water  and  sand- 
banks? I  am  not  geologist  enough  to  say.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  afforded  harassment  to  Bagnall's  and 
Mountjoy's  troops  when  O'Neill  lay  in  ambush — here 
was  the  very  site  of  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford — 
was  not  this  land  made  for  the  warfare  of  light-armed 
troops  ? 
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Assuredly  we  learnt  the  meaning  of  "  emerald 
green  " — this  rich  grass  with  its  profound,  indescribable 
green  sloping  up  the  hillside — these  full-leaved,  re- 
freshing ash-trees  deepening  the  landscape  —  and  in 
the  midst  this  narrow,  winding  slit  in  the  land,  the 
Ulster  Canal,  so  much  narrower  than  the  Lagan,  so 
much  less  frequented.  In  three  days  we  met  but  a 
single  barge,  and  the  weeds  grew  thickly  on  each  side, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  middle  no  more  than  a  yard 
wide  where  through  the  less  obstructed  water  we  could 
push  with  little  labour. 

At  lunch-time  we  lay  for  an  hour  beneath  the  shelter 
of  an  aged  ash,  a  round  hill  sloping  up  behind  us, 
another  round  hill,  across  the  water,  ascending  before 
us;  and  we  lay  on  our  backs  watching  the  blue  sky 
flaked  with  white  scudding  clouds.  They  were  freakish, 
antediluvian  monsters,  creatures  of  fantasy.  Those, 
and  the  humming  of  insects,  were  all  the  moving  life 
that  we  could  discern.  For  again,  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  white  cottages  and  the  comforting  grey 
bridges,  we  had  the  impression  of  a  rich,  prosperous, 
cultivated  land  where  the  handiwork  of  man  was  much 
and  men  were  few.  As  we  approached  Benburb — 
O'Neill's  castle,  where  the  Blackwater  runs  side  by 
side  with  the  canal — we  moved  higher  into  the  country 
by  a  series  of  locks.  Not  far  below  is  Portmore, 
famous  in  legend.  The  red  handles  of  the  locks  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  flash  of  colour  against  the  black 
of  the  gates  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  water; 
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here  there  are  trees,  and  hills  and  cliffs,  and  gleam- 
ing water  spreading  into  the  lower  distance.  Modern 
additions  have  been  made  to  Benburb  Castle,  but  the 
whole  is  covered  by  blending  ivy,  and  trees  come 
round  the  base  where  it  rests  on  the  edge  of  a  watery 
ravine.  Through  this  enchanting  region  we  journey, 
coming  to  a  place  where  the  canal  cuts  clean  through 
the  bed-rock  of  the  limestone  hills,  and  is  banked  in 
with  imposing  cliffs.  And  so  to  Black  water  Town, 
with  its  crowd  of  curious  onlookers,  to  more  fields, 
more  round  hills,  more  white  cottages,  more  naked- 
footed  children,  and  at  length  the  vision  of  the  spire 
of  Caledon. 

From  the  solitudes  we  seemed  to  come  into  a  place 
which  had  life — a  life  of  its  own,  its  own  customary7 
round  of  doings  and  interests.  The  scene  broadened 
a  little ;  a  solid  road  appeared ;  there  were  carts  on  it, 
and  even  a  cyclist.  Ahead  of  us  to  the  right  lay 
Caledon — Caledon  of  the  beautiful  name;  and  to  the 
left  Tynan,  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  but  important 
to  us  as  the  address  which  we  had  given  for  our 
letters. 

Naturally  I  think  of  these  two  places  together, 
Tynan  and  Caledon;  but  I  think  of  them  by  way  of 
contrast.  The  latter  on  the  morrow  was  to  give  me 
the  friendly  reception  which  I  received  in  most  places 
in  Ireland;  the  former  treated  me  with  that  sus- 
picious hostility  of  which  I  have  often  heard,  but 
which  I  have  encountered  only  twice  or  thrice  in  my 
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own  experience.  I  left  my  companion  to  the  task  of 
pitching  the  tent  and  cooking  the  supper  whilst  I 
walked  off  towards  Tynan. 

A  main  road  runs  by  the  side  of  the  canal  on  the 
east  of  Caledon.  South  from  it  runs  a  lesser  road  on 
the  slope  of  a  well-watered  valley.  It  passes  among 
great  trees  and  turns  to  the  left  up  the  broad  hill  on 
which  Tynan  stands. 

In  the  distance  I  heard  the  sound  of  men  talking  and 
laughing.  As  I  approached  the  village  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  group  of  talkers  their  speech  and  their 
laughter  ceased;  they  thrust  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  protruded  their  lower  lips,  gazing  at  me, 
as  I  thought,  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  Who  was 
this  over-confident  stranger,  they  seemed  to  say,  who 
approached  their  village  in  the  dusk  of  evening  ? 

I  accused  myself  of  vain  imagination,  and  turned 
upon  them  to  ask  the  way  to  the  post-office.  The 
man  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  stared  and  shook 
his  head  with  a  pretence  of  stupidity.  I  turned  to 
another,  who  hesitated,  stared,  and  as  I  still  awaited 
his  reply,  threw  out  his  hand,  pointing  to  a  cottage  up 
the  road.  I  went  on,  followed  by  their  eyes,  and  not 
till  I  was  some  way  off  did  I  hear  the  resumed  murmur 
of  their  voices. 

A  man  was  standing  by  a  cottage  door  looking  at  me. 
I  said  "  good  evening  "  to  him,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.     But  he  did  not  reply. 

After  I  had  visited  the  post-office — a  cottage  in   a 
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flowery  garden — I  turned  the  corner  near  the  church, 
and  stood  for  a  minute  admiring  the  ancient  cross, 
with  its  tall  stone  shaft,  its  curious  arms,  and  wheel; 
the  design  on  the  shaft  was  scarcely  recognisable. 
Chancing  to  look  up  I  saw  people  watching  me  from 
an  open  window.     They  closed  the  window. 

There  was  a  big  store-shop  which  to  all  appearance 
dealt  in  every  commodity  known  to  the  Irish  villager. 
I  entered  this  well-stocked  emporium,  proposing  to 
purchase  some  bread,  some  eggs,  and  some  butter. 
The  store-keeper  assured  me  that  he  dealt  in  none  of 
these  things,  and  though  I  pressed  him  more  closely, 
he  was  obdurate.  When  I  asked  him  if  there  were 
any  other  shop  in  the  vicinity  where  I  could  buy 
them,  he  replied,  "  Not  nearer  than  Caledon." 

If  I  had  been  a  spy  in  a  hostile  camp  this  community 
could  not  have  treated  me  with  more  disUke,  distrust, 
and  hatred.  In  the  midst  of  it  I  found  a  welcome 
refuge.  Not  twenty  yards  from  the  store  which  had 
rejected  me  was  another  shop,  yes,  a  general  store — 
"  nearer  than  Caledon."  The  proprietor  welcomed 
me  almost  with  outstretched  arms;  he  took  me  into 
his  parlour  and  set  me  in  an  arm-chair;  he  served  me 
with  soda-water,  lime-juice,  and  biscuits  almost  before 
I  could  say  that  I  was  suffering  from  thirst.  And  I 
found  eggs,  and  butter,  and  bread  in  plenty.  When 
I  told  him  of  my  reception  at  the  hands  of  his  neigh- 
bour he  expressed  an  ardent  indignation,  but  would 
give  me  no  other  explanation  than : 
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"  Ach,  it  shows  the  temper  of  the  man ;  some  people 
are  like  that." 

Again  I  passed  the  surly,  speechless  villagers,  bidding 
no  "  good  evening  "  to  the  wayfarers;  but  as  I  entered 
the  shadowy  road  by  Tynan  Abbey  I  shook  off  the 
dust  of  my  feet  against  that  inhospitable  village. 

How  different  seemed  the  little  town  of  Caledon,  as 
I  saw  it  the  next  day  under  the  warm  morning  sun! 
As  I  went  by  the  gates  of  Lord  Caledon's  park,  along 
the  little  main  road  of  the  town,  visiting  post-office  and 
shops,  replying  to  the  greetings  of  passers-by,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  come  to  another  country.  There  was  none 
of  that  sluggish  repose  such  as  one  finds  in  many 
English  country  towns.  Rather  there  was  an  air  of 
alertness  without  restlessness,  of  satisfaction  without 
smugness,  of  fixity  without  dulness.  Caledon,  if  it 
is  indeed  like  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it,  has 
solved  the  greatest  social  problem  of  our  time.  It 
might  surely  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what  Ireland  might 
aim  at  becoming  if  only  her  politicians  would  divert 
their  minds  from  the  falsely  alluring  vision  of  English 
prosperity.  The  Irish  envy  the  English;  they  envy 
them  for  their  wealth,  for  their  great  manufactures, 
for  that  dreamlike  magnificence  which  exists  only  in 
their  imagination.  They  picture  to  themselves — for 
I  have  heard  of  their  vain  imaginings — the  great, 
grand  streets  of  London,  the  vast  public  buildings 
which  glitter  over  the  metropolis,  the  gorgeous  theatres, 
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the  princely  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  the  poor  working 
for  wages  which  in  Ireland  would  be  wealth.  Such 
wages  would  be  wealth  in  Ireland;  for  Ireland  is  not 
England ;  she  has  not  yet  created  manifold  wants  that 
she  cannot  satisfy;  she  has  not  yet,  save  in  three  or 
four  of  her  cities,  invented  overcrowded  urban  areas 
and  enhanced  rents;  she  has  not  blackened  her  land- 
scape with  smoke,  or  denied  her  suburbs  with  rows 
of  contiguous  villas,  or  devised  a  hundred  social  scales 
by  which  family  shall  be  distinguished  from  family 
according  to  the  income  and  the  fashionableness  of 
its  members.  She  has  not  yet  made  a  rule  of  ugliness. 
She  may  have  driven  away  her  landlords,  so  that  the 
great  houses,  with  their  broad  parks,  stand  untenanted ; 
but  in  doing  so  she  has  driven  away  her  aliens,  she 
has  driven  away  patronage,  class  prejudice,  and  that 
diseased  feudalism  which  has  cankered  England  but 
has  never,  no,  not  in  all  her  history,  taken  root  in 
Ireland.  For  let  it  be  noted  that  Ireland  has  never 
had  a  Middle  Ages  such  as  we  have  had;  feudalism 
never  became  stereotyped  into  a  system  of  land 
tenure;  her  great  lords,  at  least  outside  the  English 
pale,  were  the  heads  of  clans,  the  members  of  which 
felt  for  their  clans  all  the  intensest  ardour  of  patriotism 
— they  may  not  have  been  keen  Irishmen,  but  they 
were  keen  clansmen,  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  but 
comparatively  independent  amongst  themselves,  bow- 
ing only  so  far  as  the  need  for  protection  and  the 
sense  of  personal  devotion  inclined  them.     And  when 
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lords  were  given  them,  landlords  who  rested  on  English 
protection,  they  felt  for  them,  generally,  none  of  that 
natural  respect  which  in  England  is  part  of  the  life 
of  the  countryside;  they  regarded  them  as  aliens  who 
were  forced  upon  them,  to  whose  strength  they  must 
perforce  yield;  but  they  did  not  love  them;  they  did 
not  seek  to  copy  them;  they  were  banded  together 
in  mutual  hostility  to  the  aristocrats  who  lorded  it 
over  them. 

A  country  which  is  ruled  by  a  foreign  aristocracy 
knows  no  class  distinctions  but  one — the  distinction 
between  the  ruling  class  and  the  ruled.  Years  ago 
I  discovered  just  that  same  distinction  in  Macedonia; 
there  was  the  Turkish  ruling  class  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  motley  herd  of  the  ruled  on  the  other;  but 
amongst  the  ruled — the  great  majority,  varying  in 
wealth — there  was  no  class  distinction;  poor  and 
rich  knew  no  social  differences.  It  is  the  same  to  this 
day  in  Ireland.  Wherever  I  went  I  found  none  of 
those  dividing  grades  which  in  England  mark  off 
labourer  from  farmer,  artisan  from  clerk,  clerk  from 
shopkeeper,  shopkeeper  from  merchant.  There  was 
only  one  social  distinction — the  distinction  between 
the  Anglo-Irish  landlord,  the  ruler,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  community.  And  that,  I  believe,  is  why  I 
was  received  with  hostility  in  Tynan;  I  was  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  naturalised-alien  class.  (I  ought, 
however,  to  add  that  there  is  in  Ireland,  just  as  there 
is  in  Macedonia,  another  distinction  which  is  not  in 
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its  origin  social,  that  of  religion.  Catholic  stands  apart 
from  Protestant  just  as  the  Exarchist  stands  apart 
from  orthodox  Greek,  or  Moslem  from  Christian.) 

Ireland,  then,  has  so  far  escaped  the  great  evil  which 
has  handicapped  feudal  England  ever  since  the  rigidity 
of  the  feudal  system  broke  down — the  evil  of  class,  the 
evil  of  snobbishness,  the  evil  through  which  each 
family  seeks  to  attain  the  social  status  of  the  class 
above  it,  imitating  magnificence  with  tawdry  splendour, 
aristocratic  state  with  sordid  ostentation,  setting  up 
its  own  little  pretensions,  its  own  little  exclusivenesses, 
its  own  absurd  little  ring  fences.  She  has  consequently 
escaped  cheap  finery  and  the  ugliness  of  imitation 
palaces;  she  has  escaped  a  host  of  hypocrisies;  she 
has  escaped  those  innumerable  uncharities  which  in 
England  are  due  to  the  combined  accession  of  wealth 
and  status.  She  has  escaped  much  of  that  false  con- 
ventionalism which  goes  with  the  attempt  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  a  newly  found  caste. 

Yes,  it  will  be  said,  but  Ireland  is  poor;  Ireland  has 
no  industries,  no  markets  for  her  produce,  no  freely 
circulating  coin.  To  which  the  first  reply  is  that 
in  all  those  districts  where  the  peasants  have  been 
enabled  to  purchase  the  land  there  may  be  many  poor 
people,  but  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing  number 
of  those  who  are  destitute,  or  in  actual  want  of  food, 
or  homeless.  But  of  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  in  another  chapter,  when  I  come  to  the  once 
much-troubled  regions  of  the  middle  Shannon.     The 
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condition  of  the  little  town  of  Caledon  suggested  to 
me  that  there  may  be  a  way  of  prosperity  for  Ireland 
which  has  not  been  that  of  England.  The  English 
way  has  been  to  concentrate  its  manufactures  into 
great  overcrowded  cities;  to  divorce  the  life  of  the 
town  from  the  life  of  the  country;  to  heap  together 
squalid,  smoke-begrimed  tenements  where  country 
produce  is  costly,  rents  are  artificially  high,  and 
unnatural  stimulants  are  needed  to  maintain  the 
spirit  of  the  depressed  inhabitants.  Is  this  what  the 
Irish  politicians  wish  to  promote  when  they  speak 
of  fostering  new  industries  in  Ireland?  Do  they  wish 
to  make  a  host  of  Belfasts  and  Limericks  which  shall 
repeat  in  Ireland  the  dismal  history  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  with  its  unmitigated  evils  of  prodigious 
wealth  and  cankering  poverty  ? 

Caledon  suggests  a  better  way.  We  approached  it 
through  rich,  prosperous  farm-lands,  fields  of  oats, 
potatoes,  flax,  and  lush  pasture,  which  impressed  my 
companion — a  man  well  skilled  in  matters  of  agricul- 
ture— with  the  idea  of  successful,  if  not  economical, 
farming,  whilst  its  inhabitants  impressed  me  with 
a  general  sense  of  well-being,  of  contentedness,  of 
cheerful  liveness  such  as  you  do  not  see  in  English 
rural  districts.  You  approach  Caledon  passing  over 
the  canal  bridge  by  deep  masses  of  woodland,  and 
following  the  road  between  the  rich  park  on  the  one 
side  and  fields  on  the  other,  you  come  straight  from 
the  countryside  into  the  heart  of  the  little  town.     You 
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find  a  broad  road  bordered  by  white,  substantial 
houses  and  shops,  and  from  among  them  rises  the  tall 
spire  of  the  church.  Just  outside  the  town  stands 
the  factory,  a  tweed  factory,  unobtrusive,  entirely 
inoffensive.  Here  men  and  women  go  to  work,  the 
women  earning  about  25s.  a  week,  the  men  about  £2 
or  even  in  some  cases  £3.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
houses  are  cheap,  and  have  gardens.  The  farmers 
in  all  the  country  about  supply  them  with  fresh  pro- 
duce, whilst  the  townsmen  in  their  turn  afford  a  market 
to  the  farmers.  In  this  clean  little  town,  with  its 
single  factory,  its  white  cottages,  its  gardens,  and  its 
pure  air,  are  to  be  found  the  ideal  conditions  for 
industry.  The  Irish,  as  I  have  suggested  before, 
seem  to  have  the  character  of  a  people  who  live  in  small 
places.  Will  it  not  be  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies 
to  Ireland  if  a  people  accustomed  to  small  places  are 
crowded  into  a  host  of  Belfasts?  if  they  should  lose 
that  character,  and  come  to  be  like  the  people  whom 
we  English  know  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  and 
in  London? 
Those  uncompromising  Irish  patriots  who  see  only 
that  England  has  denied  to  Ireland  the  benefits  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  wealth,  and  bend  their 
energies  to  securing  for  their  own  country  all  that 
England  has  hitherto  stolen  from  her,  would  do  well 
to  study  the  richer  nation  before  they  commit  them- 
selves to  the  fatal  policy  of  imitation.  England  may 
have  diverted  from  Ireland  her  superfluous  capital, 
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and  checked  her  manufactures  and  trade ;  but  in  doing 
so  Ireland  has  at  least  been  saved  from  the  curse  of 
misapplied  energy.  She  has  not  been  bereft  of  her 
soul,  nor  been  driven  into  moral  bankruptcy.  Now 
she  has  a  vigorous  peasantry,  an  unspoilt  countryside ; 
she  may  start  again  with  a  clean  bill.  She  can  benefit 
by  the  mistakes  of  her  neighbour,  and  begin  afresh 
where  we  continue  almost  hopelessly  handicapped. 

"  There  are  no  poor  here,"  said  a  smiling  tradesman 
to  me;   "  they're  all  very  comfortable  in  Caledon." 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  CATHEDRAL  TOWN 

Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  crowning  a  hill  which 

dominates    the    surrounding    country,    is    the     new 

Catholic  cathedral  of  Monaghan.     Placed  among  hills 

which  are  here  swollen  into  dignity,  it  towers  above 

them,   a  symbol  of  Catholic  Ireland.     As  we  drew 

near  to  it  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 

of  August  ioth  we  passed  through  a  region  which 

prepared  us  for  the  change — the  change  from  the  active 

Ireland  of  the  north,  the  Protestant  land  where  Celt 

and  Teuton   and   Northman   have  mingled  into   an 

issue  seemingly  blessed  by  the  gods  of  them  all,  into 

the  Ireland  of  the  centre  and  the  south  and  the  west, 

where  Catholicism  and  its  half-pagan  saints  still  hold 

sway,  where  the  glamour  from   pre-Christian  days, 

the  resignation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  emotions 

of  down-trodden  and  rebellious  ancestors  are  grimly 

perpetuated  in  the  smouldering  fire  of  men's  eyes  and 

the  sullenness  of  brows.     From  the  timbered  slopes 

about  Tynan  Abbey  where  chestnut,  beech,  ash,  and 

alder  vie  with  one  another  in  the  richness  of  their 

foliage,  from  the  loveliness  of  woods  darkly  silhouetted 

on  the  water,  we  had  emerged  into  a  wider,  loftier 
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country.  The  fresh  air  met  us  from  the  hills,  and  the 
fields  put  on  a  hundred  tints  of  exuberant  green,  and 
the  heifers  played  among  the  shadows.  Suddenly 
there  loomed  up  before  us  an  object,  vast,  square- 
built,  cheerless,  barrack-like,  looking  bleakly  out 
upon  the  scene.  It  was  a  Roman  Catholic  convent. 
As  we  passed  it  the  imagination  went  out  to  those 
cloistered  women  who  had  found,  perhaps,  something 
amiss  with  life,  or  in  some  youthful  outpouring  of  piety 
had  resolved  to  immure  themselves  under  religious 
vows  not  less  precipitately  than  some  others  devote 
themselves  to  the  state  of  matrimony;  women, 
perhaps,  who  in  periods  of  probation  had  wrought 
themselves  into  a  charmed  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
intoxication  till  they  were  resolved  to  bury  themselves 
beneath  the  veil.  For  it  is  only  those  possessed  with 
some  diabolical  or  half-divine  gift  of  deliberation  for 
whom  the  critical  acts  in  life  do  not  come  in  some 
spasm  of  nature,  normal  or  abnormal,  such  as  we 
neither  understand  nor  govern.  From  something 
deep-rooted  in  ourselves  such  acts  come  upon  us 
and  fix  our  lot.  Our  philosophy  can  seldom  do  more 
than  enable  us  to  accept  the  consequences,  and  so 
far  to  shape  those  consequences  that  our  character 
may  emerge,  not  indeed  unaltered,  but  self-possessed. 
The  imagination  readily  fixes  on  this  life  of  the  convent, 
whence  escape  seems  more  hopeless,  the  horizon  more 
bounded,  than  in  any  other  vocation.  But  that 
is  because  we  forget  that  we  take  no  great  step — 
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emigrating,  staying  at  home,  marrying,  adopting  a 
profession,  or  accepting  a  philosophy — without  bind- 
ing ourselves  by  unspoken  vows.  But  presumably  in 
a  convent  as  elsewhere  one  quickly  takes  up  the  thread 
of  daily  affairs,  normal,  differentiated,  and  human 
enough. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  could  not  pass  that  sombre 
building  which  looked  out  on  the  sunlit  valley  without 
being  reassured  by  the  thought  that  this  gaiety  of 
nature,  redolent  of  the  joy  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil — or  of  God — was  often  wanting;  that 
the  trees  were  sometimes  grey  under  the  rising  fog; 
that  they  became  black  and  frightful  under  devastat- 
ing rains;  and  that  there  were  days  when  the  world 
might  seem  well  lost  for  the  business  and  inner  security 
of  a  convent. 

It  was  scarcely  a  mile  beyond  that  we  came  in 
sight  of  another  vast  and  barrack-like  building.  Was 
this  also  a  convent?  It  was  even  bleaker  and  more 
forbidding  than  the  first.  But  the  forethought  of 
man  had  designed  this  for  other  needs  over  which 
forethought  has  no  control.     It  was  a  lunatic  asylum. 

We  hurried  on,  and  as  again  the  landscape  changed, 
another  object,  tall,  aspiring,  fair,  met  our  gaze.  It 
was  Monaghan  Cathedral,  with  its  white  spire  touching 
the  sky. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  county  town  a  lock-keeper 
found  for  us  a  flat  grassy  place  within  sight  of  his 
cottage   and  surrounded   by  low-lying   meadows.     I 
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spent  the  late  afternoon  in  Monaghan,  and  it  was  dark 
when  I  reached  the  camp.  Rising  before  six  in  the 
morning  I  saw  every  object  in  the  landscape  clear-cut 
in  the  transparent  air.  To  the  left  beyond  a  watery 
green  space  were  a  few  thatched  buildings,  and  beyond 
them  the  low  hill  on  which  were  the  straggling  roofs 
of  Monaghan  and  a  thin  blue  mist  of  smoke — the 
centre  of  the  town  was  hidden  behind  the  trees  and 
the  sloping  ground.  On  the  right  the  hills  were  higher, 
and  from  a  mass  of  grass  and  trees  rose  the  spire 
of  the  cathedral.  The  silence  of  the  morning  was 
accentuated  by  the  sound  of  a  single  cart  in  the 
distance,  by  the  quacking  of  ducks  in  the  canal,  or  the 
occasional  lowing  of  cattle. 

Memoriae  Revd.  Caroli  MacNally  hujus  ecclesiae 
fundatoris — so  ran  the  inscription  in  the  cathedral 
which  honoured  the  memory  of  the  founder.  Who 
was  this  Charles  MacNally  who  a  generation  ago  had 
collected  the  funds  to  build  this  new,  magnificent 
temple?  And  why  is  it  that  the  traveller  who  goes 
to  and  fro  in  Ireland  finds  everywhere  these  newly 
erected  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  for  the  most 
part  looks  in  vain  for  the  ancient  edifices  which  dignify 
every  village  in  England  ?  Again  and  again  as  I  came 
to  fresh  towns  and  villages  I  looked  for  the  church, 
whether  Anglican  or  Catholic,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  both  were  of  comparatively  modern  construction, 
the  Anglican  being  slightly  the  older.  On  all  sides 
new  Catholic  churches  had  sprung  up,  often  large, 
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handsome  buildings  richly  decorated  with  images, 
statues,  and  frescoes.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
religion  is  a  new  thing  in  Ireland. 
And  then  of  course  one  remembered  the  devastations 
of  the  wars — the  wars  with  the  English,  the  intestine 
wars,  wars  which  at  one  time  or  another  penetrated 
into  every  corner  of  Ireland.  "  Ireland  was  almost 
entirely  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  and  terrible  want 
and  famine  oppressed  all,  so  that  many  were  forced 
to  eat  dogs  and  whelps:  many  not  having  even  these, 
died."  The  churches  suffered  even  more  than  the 
castles,  for  the  churches  were  not  only  used  as  towers 
of  defence,  but  they  were  concrete  symbols  of  a  faith 
temptingly  exposed  to  violence  and  outrage.  Often 
in  sheer  malignity  they  were  despoiled  and  burnt  by 
an  enemy.  Sometimes  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
Catholics  themselves  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  "  The  church  and  city  of 
Armagh,' '  wrote  Camden,  "  were  so  foully  defaced  by 
the  rebel  Shane  O'Neill  that  nothing  remaineth  at 
this  day  but  a  few  wattled  cottages  and  ruinous 
walls."  Hugh  O'Neill  twice  destroyed  his  own  city 
of  Dungannon.  Sometimes  superstition  attributed 
the  destruction  of  the  church  to  some  saint  or  devil. 
Randall,  an  Englishman,  landed  in  Derry  with  seven 
hundred  men,  who  proceeded  to  "  expel  the  priests 
and  monks,  invade  the  holy  churches,  and  in  one 
church  (St.  Columba's)  place  for  safe  keeping  gun- 
powder, leaden  bullets,  tow-match,  guns,  pikes,  and 
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other  munition  of  war.  ...  St.  Columba  (it  is 
supposed)  did  not  long  delay  the  punishment  of  this 
sin.  The  natives  confidently  assert  that  a  wolf  of 
huge  size  and  with  bristling  hair  coming  boldly  out  of 
the  nearest  wood  to  the  town  and  entering  the  iron 
barriers,  emitting  from  his  mouth  a  great  number  of 
sparks,  such  as  fly  from  a  red-hot  iron  when  it  is 
struck,  proceeded  to  the  place  in  which  the  powder 
was  stored  and  spitting  out  sparks  set  fire  to  powder 
and  church.  .  .  .  This  which  is  admitted  by  all,  I 
may  assert,  viz.,  that  the  gunpowder  suddenly  took 
fire,  the  English  who  were  in  the  church  were  burnt 
up,  and  those  who  were  patrolling  round  the  church 
were  struck  with  burning  tiles  and  killed."  * 

"  The  Irish  god,  Columba,  killed  us  all.  '  "  Mark  the 
words  of  the  barbarous  heretics/'  exclaims  O' Sullivan 
Bear,  "as  if  the  Irish  worshipped  St.  Columba  as  a 
god,  and  not  as  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  who  ...  is 
noted  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints  for  many  miracles." 

From  whatever  cause,  the  churches  were  destroyed. 
A  jury  especially  empanelled  at  Monaghan  in  1607 
found  a  verdict  "  that  the  churches  for  the  most  part 
are  utterly  waste,"  and  went  on  to  opine  solemnly 
"  that  the  king  is  patron  of  all;  and  that  their  in- 
cumbents are  Popish  priests,  instituted  by  bishops 
authorised  from  Rome."  2 

1  Ireland  under  Elizabeth.  Don  Philip  O'Sullivan  Bear.  Trans- 
lated by  Matthew  J.  Byrne.     Tome  II.,  Book  IV.,  chapter  iii. 

8  Letter  of  Sir  John  Davies.  Quoted  in  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Aodh  O'Neill.     By  John  Mitchel. 
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If  we  remember  these  records  it  is  no  longer  difficult 
to  understand  why  there  are  so  few  old  churches  in 
Ireland;  and  necessarily  those  that  exist  are  under 
Anglican  incumbents  or  are  in  ruins.  But  what 
numbers  of  fine  Catholic  churches  have  been  built  in 
the  last  fifty  years!  What  devotion  to  the  faith  is 
implied  in  these  costly  edifices,  what  power  of  the 
priests  among  the  people!  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  a  nation  so  poor  can  have  collected  sums  of  money 
so  vast;  but  easy  to  understand  that  a  nation  should 
remain  poor  when  they  can  be  influenced  to  contribute 
to  the  last  mite  their  slender  superfluities.1  Who 
can  tell  what  spiritual  gain  and  comfort  they  derive 
from  their  worldly  sacrifices,  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  slender  spires,  from  the  warmth  of  the  holy 
images!  How  many  times  have  they  shuddered  over 
the  terrors  of  an  impending  purgatory  instilled  into 

1  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  splendour  of  our  own  Gothic  churches 
is  due  to  a  precisely  similar  influence  operative  in  England  during 
the  pious  Middle  Ages.  Old  St.  Paul's  was  built  on  a  magnificent 
scale  by  means  of  the  contributions  of  the  godly,  rich  and  poor,  in 
England  and  even  in  Ireland.  In  his  Memorials  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Archdeacon  Sinclair  quotes  Dugdale,  Parentalia  (pp. 
12-13): 

"  I  shall  now  demonstrate  how  most  of  the  charge  in  carrying 
on  so  great  a  work  became  supported,  which,  in  brief,  was  by  the 
alms  of  good  people  throughout  both  the  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  whose  fervent  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  God's 
service  incited  them  most  willingly  to  further  all  work  of  this 
nature.  .  .  .  And  that  this  was  the  way  by  which  they  herein 
proceeded  to  raise  monies,  the  sundry  letters  of  the  several  bishops 
of  both  nations  to  the  clergy  under  their  charge,  for  recommenda- 
tion of  the  business  to  their  particular  congregations  is  most  evident ; 
a  multitude  whereof  I  have  seen  and  read:  by  which  letters  there 
are  indulgences  extending  to  a  certain  number  of  days  for  such 
penance  as  they  had  injunction  to  perform." 
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them  by  priests  often  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
and  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  of  the 
candles  they  have  burnt  and  the  offerings  they  have 
laid  on  the  altar !  How  often  they  have  groaned  over 
the  deathbeds  of  parents  and  children  and  found 
comfort  in  that  little  offering  of  masses  which  the 
priest  has  been  paid  to  repeat!  And  when  the  damp 
mist  rises  round  their  cottages,  when  the  world  is 
chilly  and  pleasure  scarce  and  life  is  a  negation  of 
good,  then  perhaps  there  is  spiritual  refreshment  in 
the  broad  nave  of  the  church  with  its  dim  light  falling 
on  the  splendid  altar  and  its  images  serenely  gazing, 
and  the  satisfied  senses  respond  to  the  uttered  prayer 
till  it  turns  into  the  half- fulfilment  of  an  aspiration. 
For  this,  it  may  be,  the  poor  pay  out  of  their  penury, 
build  their  great  chapels,  feed  their  priests,  and  send 
their  contribution  to  the  Holy  See  itself.  This  ignorant 
but  comforting  immolation,  this  acceptance  of  an 
established,  a  costly  ideal,  this  economic  disaster, 
pathetic  as  it  is,  is  at  least  better  than  that  blindness 
of  materialism  which  erects  money  and  luxury  as  its 
gods. 
As  I  walked  through  this  modern  Gothic  cathedral 
I  felt  that  it  was  full  of  the  dignity  of  religion.  Its 
marble  panels,  its  coloured  frescoes,  its  brilliant 
columns  had  none  of  that  austerity  of  our  familiar 
grey  Gothic ;  its  pillars,  its  pointed  arches,  its  decorated 
windows  were  the  same  in  the  spirit  of  their  outlines, 
but  just  that  addition  of  rich  colour  with  which  once 
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the  Catholics  adorned  our  English  cathedrals,  the 
absence  of  which  we  to-day  have  learnt  to  admire, 
was  eloquent  of  the  difference  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  ideals.  The  faint  smell  of  incense 
pervaded  nave  and  transepts,  but  the  fresh  breeze 
came  in  through  all  the  open  doors  which  were  as 
frames  to  the  outer  glory  of  green  and  the  panorama 
of  fields  and  trees  and  sky.  It  was  a  happy  inspira- 
tion to  put  this  new  cathedral  outside  the  town,  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  hill,  where  the  winds  could  blow  in 
from  three  doors  and  the  sky  was  everywhere  visible 
above  a  low  horizon. 


I  made  two  visits  to  the  town  of  Monaghan,  once  the 
capital  of  the  MacMahons.  One  suspects  that  it  is 
much  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  always  been,  save  that 
its  castle  and  its  ramparts  have  vanished,  and  a 
railway  station  has  been  dumped  down  among  its 
outskirts.  It  is  a  grey,  unpretentious,  not  over-cleanly 
little  town,  with  a  few  narrow,  winding  streets  con- 
verging on  the  "  Diamond,"  and  an  obelisk  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  hero  of  Inkermann.  Donkeys 
with  red- wheeled,  springless  carts  bump  over  the 
stones ;  men  and  women  chat  briskly  as  they  do  their 
bargaining  in  the  street  or  in  narrow-fronted  shops 
wherein  a  motley  array  of  wares  is  exposed  behind  one 
counter  while  barrels  and  bottles  are  stacked  up  behind 
the  other.     No  shop  considers  itself  of  much  account 
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unless  it  is  licensed  to  sell  beer  and  spirits;    and  over 
several  doors  I  noticed  the  inscription  : 

AUCTIONEERS 

Licensed  to  sell  Beer,  Spirit,  and  Tobacco 

And  again  as  I  walked  through  the  winding  alleys  which 
are  main  roads  in  Monaghan  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  network  of  little  streets  which  surround  the 
bazaars  in  Salonica,  Monastir,  or  Uskub,  where  just 
such  a  motley,  noisy,  easy-going  crowd  carries  on  its 
business  as  if  time  were  nothing  and  commerce  but 
an  attendant  circumstance  of  pleasure.  Haste  one 
seldom  saw  unless  it  were  the  haste  of  superfluous 
energy.  It  seemed  as  if  men  worked  or  took  their 
ease  as  the  fancy  moved  them;  as  if  change,  with  its 
two-fold  face — the  images  of  progress  on  the  obverse, 
of  its  victims  on  the  reverse — had  never  entered  into 
their  lives  or  become  an  object  of  desire  or  regret. 
Fate  had  prescribed  the  path  of  their  lives,  and  maybe 
the  Holy  Virgin  interceded;  and  for  the  rest,  hoping 
perhaps  with  that  ardour  with  which  only  Irishmen 
and  Southerners  hope,  the  thoughtful  ones  found  some- 
thing agreeable  in  the  blend  between  the  Utopia  of  their 
dreams  and  the  cherished  misery  of  fact. 

Looking  at  these  little  shops  with  their  wares  on  the 
one  side,  their  bars,  their  barrels,  and  their  bottles 
on  the  other,  I  remembered  that  among  the  purchases 
I  had  to  make  was  that  of  a  bottle  of  whisky.     To  a 
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pleasant  and  cheerful  old  lady  I  made  it  known  that 
I  wanted  to  buy  a  bottle  of  X's  whisky,  "  X  "  being  a 
well-known  Irish  distiller.  I  have  not  fathomed  the 
mysterious  workings  of  her  mind. 

"  Well,  we  don't  keep  much  of  it,"  she  said,  in  a 
non-committal  way. 

"  But  perhaps  I  can  buy  some  of  what  you've  got?  " 

"  Well,  we  don't  often  sell  it." 

"  Then  let  me  have  a  bottle  of  some  other  kind  of 
whisky.     What  have  you  got?  " 

She  produced  a  bottle,  and  held  it  up.  The  name 
was  not  unknown  to  me. 

"  That  will  do.     How  much  is  it?  " 

"  It's  twopence  halfpenny." 

"  But  the  bottle — how  much  is  the  bottle?  " 

"  It's  twopence  halfpenny  a  glass." 

"  I  mean  I  should  like  to  buy  the  whole  bottle,  just 
as  it  is,  with  the  whisky  in  it.  How  much  would  the 
whole  bottle  be?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  rightly  reckon;  it's  twopence  half- 
penny a  glass." 

"  But  can't  I  buy  the  whole  bottle?  " 

A  gleam  of  understanding  passed  across  her  face. 

"  Well,  we  don't  often  sell  it  that  way."  She  gazed 
at  me  with  composure,  awaiting  my  commands. 

She  served  me  with  a  "  glass  "  of  it,  and  I  went 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  X 

FROM  CANAL  TO  LAKE 

The  fourteen  miles  between  Monaghan  and  Clones 
afforded  us  a  short  day's  journey.  It  was  our  last 
day  on  the  canal,  the  seventh  since  our  departure 
from  Belfast.  There  had  been  no  rain,  and  we  had 
been  very  easily  broken  in  to  the  conditions  of  camp- 
ing. The  ground  was  becoming  hardened  under  the 
sun.  The  water  weeds,  which  grew  here  in  far  greater 
profusion  than  before,  had  a  brackish  appearance, 
and  clung  tightly  round  the  boat  if  ever  we  diverged 
from  the  thin  channel  partially  cleared  by  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  a  barge.  As  long  as  there  were  trees 
shading  the  water  the  weeds  did  not  flourish,  and 
for  the  first  few  miles  we  passed  through  a  region 
where  elms,  ash,  birch,  beech,  thorns,  oaks,  limes, 
and  willows  grew  in  profusion  on  the  bank.  But 
thence  we  came  to  a  shadeless,  parched  land  where 
the  sun  was  so  hot  that  we  were  fain  to  erect  a  shelter 
with  paddles  and  canvas  before  we  sat  down  to  lunch. 
The  locks  fortunately  were  few,  for  most  of  the  lock- 
keepers'  cottages  were  deserted,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  haul  our  craft  over  the  dry,  sloping  ground,  and 
carry  our  luggage  from  one  brackish  level  to  another. 

"5 
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We  passed  through  a  cutting  in  the  solid  limestone 
rock,  where  the  heat  was  reflected  from  the  blazing 
concave  of  gorse  and  fern.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
scenery  was  marked  as  before  by  those  curious,  un- 
ordered round  hills,  ever  the  same  in  character,  yet 
ever  leading  to  the  unexpected  in  detail.  For  eight 
miles  we  paddled  on  without  seeing  one  human  being. 
Cattle  graze  by  the  banks  and  wallow  in  the  water. 
Goats  frequent  the  towing-path,  ninnying  in  their 
thin,  querulous  way.  Again  and  again  a  crowd  of 
ducks  jump  stupidly  into  the  water  at  the  sound  of 
our  approach,  and  fly  frightened  with  a  great  cackle, 
skimming  the  water,  hustling  idiotically  in  front  of 
us,  always  flying,  always  pursued,  till  at  length  by  a 
manoeuvre  we  pass  them.  More  numerous  still  are 
the  wild  creatures.  Moor-hen  fly  out  at  every  corner. 
Herons  occasionally  spread  their  great  wings  and  dis- 
appear in  the  distance.  The  water  beneath  us  teems 
with  scaly  inhabitants.  Ten  times  a  minute  some 
monstrous  pike  leaps  up  with  a  mighty  splash  from 
beneath  our  bows,  and  carp,  tench,  perch  conceal 
themselves  among  the  weeds. 

And  then  water  became  more  scarce,  the  weeds  more 
luxuriant  and  obstructive.  Our  thin  navigable  channel 
in  the  middle  disappeared.  It  was  as  if  the  canal  had 
been  forgotten  for  a  hundred  years.  The  surface, 
and  the  ooze  beneath  the  surface,  presented  a  dense 
tangle  of  weeds — weeds  innumerable,  weeds  thick, 
stiff,    inflexible,    coated    with   grey-green    sedge    like 
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pea-soup.  At  the  end  of  each  stroke  of  the  paddle 
the  canoe  stopped  dead  so  that  we  could  only  thrust 
our  way  through  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

But  the  weeds  were  not  the  only  evil  of  this  journey. 
Flies  sunning  their  ugly  bodies  on  the  flat  leaves  and 
stalks  swarmed  up  at  our  approach.  Hideous  little 
brown  moths  settled  in  a  cloud  on  the  boat  and  on  our 
bodies;  they  did  not  fly,  but  would  run  uncannily 
over  the  gunwale,  thwarts,  baggage,  and  over  our 
necks  and  shoulders.  Either  we  had  to  stop  paddling, 
or  we  had  to  let  the  horrid  creatures  swarm  at  their 
pleasure  on  our  wrists  and  hands. 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  reach  Clones  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  J.,  the  Company's  manager,  who  helped 
us  to  deposit  the  canoe  in  the  warehouse,  and  took 
all  our  luggage  into  his  own  house !  Every  night  since 
we  had  left  Belfast  we  had  slept  under  canvas,  and  I 
confess  that  we  looked  forward  to  the  little  hotel  at 
Clones,  where  dinner  could  be  cooked  for  us,  our  beds 
prepared,  and  our  breakfast-table  made  decorous  in 
the  civilised  fashion.  Unstintingly  we  partook  of 
soup,  chops,  salad,  gooseberry  tart,  cream,  cheese, 
and  beer — yes,  that  was  the  exact  menu,  recorded,  as 
became  its  importance,  in  my  notebook. 

Thursday,  the  12th  of  August,  was  a  market  day  in 
Clones,  and  when  I  walked  through  the  Diamond  in 
the  morning  I  found  farmers  taking  up  their  stand 
with  their  little  red-shafted,  red-wheeled  donkey-carts, 
driving  their  pigs  this  way  and  that,  and  holding  up 
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the  squealing  animals  by  the  tail  as  they  displayed 
them  to  purchasers.  Clones  stands  on  a  hill,  and 
the  Diamond  slopes  up  to  the  highest  point,  to  the 
spired  church.  In  front  of  the  church  is  an  ancient 
Irish  cross,  with  arms  and  wheel  weather-worn,  but 
complete,  and  on  the  shaft  scriptural  figures,  to  me 
undecipherable. 

Obscurely  placed  among  the  houses  of  a  little  street 
is  a  green  enclosure  containing  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
abbey  and  the  supposed  burial-place  of  the  MacMahons. 
This  strange  little  twelfth-century  church  is  now  only 
a  remnant,  and  the  front,  with  the  handsome  round 
arch  of  the  well-preserved  doorway,  finds  no  support 
in  the  side  walls,  which  are  broken  and  scarcely  higher 
than  the  old,  neglected  tombstones. 

More  commandingly  stands  the  great  Round  Tower  of 
Clones,  its  sacred  precincts  bordered  on  the  one  side 
by  the  town  and  on  the  other  by  the  descending  hill- 
side. How  solidly  in  those  dangerous  days  did  the 
old  monks  build  their  towers  of  refuge!  The  top  of 
it  is  gone,  but  the  rugged,  undressed  masonry  still 
stands  seventy-five  feet  high.  The  doorway  begins 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
pierces  the  great  solid  wall,  which  is  many  feet  in 
diameter.  The  whole  enclosure  is  crowded  with  grey 
tombstones,  and  a  few  spacious  trees  give  it  shade. 

As  I  was  examining  the  tower  I  heard  the  voices  of 
two  women  in  an  adjoining  garden;  leaning  over  the 
wall  they  told  me  what  they  knew  of  the  tombs,  and 
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the  tower,  and  the  monks  who  built  it.  One  of  them 
pointed  to  the  low  land  where  the  canal  lies;  it 
separates  Clones  from  a  series  of  round,  green  hills. 
Once,  she  said,  all  that  low  land  was  covered  with 
water,  and  you  can  see  marks  on  the  hills  which  were 
made  by  waves.  The  only  approach  to  Clones  from 
the  south  was  by  the  water,  though  the  round  tower 
could  be  seen  from  all  the  hills;  and  in  those  days, 
whenever  any  one  died  in  all  the  regions  round,  the 
folk  would  bring  their  corpses  by  boat  to  bury  them 
in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tower. 

From  the  canal  to  the  town,  from  the  town  to  the 
road,  from  the  road  to  the  lake — such  was  our  journey. 
We  walked  the  five  miles  from  Clones  to  Lough  Erne, 
our  canoe  tied  with  cords  on  a  diminutive  donkey- 
cart,  its  nose  protruding  over  the  back  of  the  donkey, 
the  stern  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  rear.  He  was  a 
fine,  bronzed,  strapping  fellow  who  took  charge  of  us. 
He  knew  every  inch  of  the  road.  He  told  us  the 
names  of  the  distant  mountains;  he  pointed  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Saunderson;  and  there  was 
a  tree-covered  hill  on  the  left  which  was  an  ancient 
burial-ground.  Some  people,  he  said,  would  go  miles 
round  to  avoid  it  after  dark,  but  for  himself,  he  took 
no  reckoning  of  ghosts — he  guessed  he  could  travel 
anywhere  by  night  just  the  same  as  by  day.  By  a 
bridge  we  passed  over  our  forsaken  canal.  How  well 
it  had  served  us !     But  alas !  it  was  here  no  more  than 
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a  ditch  with  sedge  and  mud  instead  of  water,  a  dismal 
wreck  of  the  glories  of  that  ancient  route.  We  crossed 
the  river  Finn,  and  joined  it  again  where  the  channel 
was  deeper  and  free  from  stones.  We  filled  our  water- 
bottles  from  a  spring,  and  once  again  launched  our 
canoe. 

The  river  broadened  till  it  became  a  part  of  the 
lake.  For  Upper  Lough  Erne  has  a  hundred  long, 
sinuous  arms  which  curl  out  from  it  like  great  feelers; 
they  flash  silver  rays  between  the  bright  green  of  the 
pastures  and  the  darker  verdure  of  oak,  beech,  ash, 
and  fir  which  clothe  many  of  the  steeper  slopes.  For 
a  mile  or  so  we  followed  a  winding  course,  till  the  fiord, 
as  they  call  it,  broadened  again,  and  dividing,  offered 
a  route  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  We  took  that 
to  the  right,  and  crossed  the  first  expanse  in  a  dead 
calm;  but  as  we  crept  round  an  elbow  of  the  lake  we 
met  suddenly  the  full  blast  of  the  wind.  It  came 
rushing  up  the  broadening  reaches  of  the  fiord,  driving 
the  water  before  it  in  bubbling  waves,  twisting  our 
canoe  this  way  and  that  before  we  realised  it  was  upon 
us.  We  paddled  both  of  us  on  the  same  side  of  the 
boat  while  the  wind  steadied  us  on  the  other,  and 
thus  we  ploughed  through  the  first  adverse  sea  we  had 
encountered.  We  doubled  another  limb  of  the  lake, 
and  confronted  a  wind  which  rushed  straight  with  the 
banks  and  drove  the  current  fiercely  between  them; 
and  as  this  was  our  first  adventure  among  waves  we 
made  for  the  shelter  of  the  shore.     Our  manoeuvre 
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laid  us  for  a  moment  or  two  broadside  on  rolling  in 
the  troughs  of  the  waves,  as  we  approached  a  shore 
that  offered  no  landing-place.  For  a  score  of  feet  out 
from  the  bank  dense  rushes,  shoulder  high,  obscured 
the  land,  but  as  we  smashed  into  them  with  our  bow 
they  yielded  and  afforded  a  perfect  breakwater,  so 
that  our  boat,  our  bodies,  and  our  faces  were  suddenly 
hidden  from  the  wind,  and  we  only  knew  that  it  was 
rough  outside  by  the  whistling  of  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  rushes  and  the  swirl  of  the  water  beyond. 

We  stepped  with  ease  on  to  the  land.  It  was  a 
woody  hillside,  dense  with  undergrowth,  boulder- 
strewn,  far  too  rough  and  shelving  to  afford  a  site 
for  a  tent.  But  from  our  vantage-ground  we  espied 
a  place  on  the  opposite  shore  where  the  ground  was 
flat  and  smooth,  and  a  broad  thorn-bush  suggested 
shelter.  So  for  a  few  more  minutes  we  faced  the 
current  and  battled  across  to  the  opposite  side,  keeping 
our  prow  well  up  to  the  wind.  We  landed  in  a  smooth 
little  harbour,  and  hurrying  over  the  flat,  wind-swept 
shore,  hauled  our  luggage  to  the  shelter  of  the  bushes. 

That  evening,  as  I  lay  on  the  grass  near  the  bank, 
the  gale  had  gone  down.  The  water  was  almost 
level  with  my  face,  and  a  gentle  breeze  blew  upon  me, 
rustling  through  a  forest  of  marguerites,  through  the 
midst  of  which  I  saw  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the 
opposite  hills  crested  with  a  single  line  of  rocking, 
sighing  firs.  Beyond  that  lay  another  arm  of  the 
now  sleeping  Briareus,   and  beyond  that  again  the 
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larger  mountains,  one  summit  of  which  crowned  the 
western  extremity  of  the  horizon.  The  quavering 
voices  of  the  wild-fowl  sounded  on  this  side  and  on  that 
in  the  hollow  places.  The  whole  air  was  alive  with 
the  manifold  life  of  the  lough,  the  mountain,  the  wood, 
the  rushes,  and  the  slender  grass. 


CHAPTER  XI 

UPPER   LOUGH   ERNE 

Will  the  reader  picture  to  himself  some  pleasant 
locality  which  he  knows  and  see  if  it  appears  to  him 
as  a  mass  of  fragments,  or  as  a  total  general  impression  ? 

Perhaps,  if  he  has  thought  such  a  question  worth 
his  attention,  he  has  already  picked  out  this,  and  that, 
and  another  thing,  saying,  "  I  see  it  there,  and  there, 
and  there,"  and  also  "  then,  and  then,  and  then." 
Perhaps  the  whole  thing  has  rushed  upon  him  suddenly 
like  the  smell  of  roses,  or  of  the  sea,  or  like  the  droning 
of  bees,  till  it  disintegrates  again  into  a  dozen  per- 
spectives, a  hundred  little  things. 

The  memory  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  comes  to  me  now 
in  the  one  way,  now  the  other.  Now  I  see  it  as  a 
huge,  many-armed  creature,  serpentine,  scaly,  fascinat- 
ing, hiding  itself  among  hills  and  mountains,  lying 
coiled  across  twenty  miles  of  country.  Now  I  seem 
to  hear  it  as  the  mingled  cry  of  many  birds,  the  strange 
sound  of  whirring,  quacking,  lamenting  among  the 
rushes,  the  din  of  wild-duck,  moor-hens,  cormorants, 
and  the  long-legged  herons,  and  from  aloft  the  voice 
of  the  crested  crow  and  the  hawk.     Now  I  remember 

an   apparently    land-locked   tract   of    water    which 
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seems  to  have  been  traversed  to  its  utmost  end  when 
suddenly,  as  one  creeps  round  the  bending  rushes, 
there  appears  an  unexpected  channel  and  another 
broad  expanse  of  water,  which  also  carries  us  to  its 
opposite  limits  and  reveals  a  second  channel  winding 
through  its  own  thicket  of  rushes  into  yet  a  third 
branch  of  the  lake;  and  so  on,  infinitely;  thus  the 
lake  might  wind  for  ever,  beckoning  the  adventurer 
on  into  its  labyrinthine  recesses. 

Again  I  see  it  as  the  home  of  men  and  women  whom 
I  have  met  in  friendly  intercourse — the  home  of  that 
farmer  with  his  great  bevy  of  sons  and  daughters 
living  on  an  island  near  Castle  Crom;  the  home  of 
that  other  farmer  who  lived  in  solitude  on  another 
and  a  smaller  island ;  the  home  of  folk  at  Knockninny ; 
the  home  of  numberless  men  who  fared  hither  and 
thither  in  their  flat  cotter-boats,  or  who  paused  in  their 
work,  stared,  and  hailed  us  across  the  water.  And 
there  are  the  homes  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fish. 
If  one  takes  them  all  into  account,  Lough  Erne  is 
densely  inhabited. 

Upper  Lough  Erne,  towards  Enniskillen  in  the  north, 
is  broad  and  dotted  with  "  small  islands,"  fir-laden. 
There  is  the  southern  quarter  of  the  lough,  where 
every  approach  converges  on  the  broad  sheet  of  water 
commanded  by  the  new  Castle  Crom  standing  mag- 
nificent with  its  environment  of  trees,  with  its  lawns 
leading  down  to  the  lake,  with  its  vistas  of  hill  and 
water,  to  this  day  invincible  with  the  feudal  superiority 
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conferred  on  it  by  the  Protestants — as  of  old  was  that 
castle,  now  ruined  and  ivy-smothered,  which  stands 
gloomily  on  the  adjacent  island.  Now  a  few  shapely 
yachts  manoeuvre  round  it,  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  by-ways  of  the 
lake  or  to  disturb  its  serenity. 
And  there  is  Lough  Erne  as  I  saw  it  once  or  twice 
from  the  summit  of  an  island  on  which  we  passed  our 
second  and  our  third  day.  Before  me,  sheet  beyond 
sheet  of  water  glimmered  in  the  far  distance  towards 
Enniskillen,  the  west  dominated  by  the  firm,  clear 
outlines  of  the  mountains  —  Slieve  Rushen  and  its 
grim  sister  summit,  a  vast  hump  blackening  the 
horizon — whilst  further  to  the  west  loomed  the  great 
bulk  of  Cuilcagh,  stretching  infinitely  among  the 
clouds.  Once,  as  I  came  up  from  the  lake,  I  startled 
a  pair  of  herons  who  were  standing  among  the  rushes 
on  their  tall  legs  like  cranes,  and  they  flew  in  their 
curious  wheeling  flight  across  the  water,  their  great 
wings  spread  and  their  legs  thrown  out  behind.  Though 
I  could  almost  hear  the  grass  slightly  waving  round 
me  and  the  ground  was  full  of  the  hum  of  insects, 
the  distant  noises  struck  the  ear  most  clearly.  That 
mower  cutting  the  late  hay  must  be  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  but  it  sounds  as  if  it  were  in  the  next  field.  I 
cannot  tell  where  the  cattle  are  that  low  so  dully,  so 
sonorously,  but  I  know  they  must  be  beyond  that 
water  and  that  hill  to  my  right.     Yet  close  below 
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me  there  is  the  gentle  rippling  of  little  waves  which 
seem  to  murmur  the  song  of  Mr.  Yeats : 

"  And  I  hear  lake-water  lapping 
With  low  sounds  by  the  shore." 

And  there  is  Lough  Erne  with  history  behind  it. 
Did  the  distant  sounds  carry  thus  clearly  across  lake 
and  hills  when  Irish  and  Enniskilleners  were  righting 
bloody  battles  for  soil  and  for  religion  and  for  a  king? 
There  were  womenfolk  on  this  island  where  I  so- 
journed. What  was  it  that  the  women  heard  in  the 
distance  two  hundred  years  ago  when  the  Enniskilleners 
fought  with  the  Irish  in  the  Bloody  Pass  and  killed 
two  thousand  of  them  at  Newtown  Butler?  What 
message  of  fear  did  that  din  of  muskets  carry  across 
the  water,  and  with  what  mutilated  meaning  did  the 
cries  of  victory  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  resound 
among  the  hills  ?  What  doubt  and  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  the  island  women?  If  their  men  were  righting  in 
the  pass,  how  late  the  news  of  them  would  come  by 
the  slow  cotter-boats ! 

For  me  the  lough  has  a  varied  but  a  composite 
personality.  Its  moods  but  enhance  the  force  of  its 
character.  No  scoffer  need  remind  me  that  I  spent 
only  five  days  upon  its  surface  and  beside  it.  For  in 
those  five  days  I  was  in  it,  upon  it,  surrounded  by  it. 
Five  such  days  are  better  for  friendship  than  a  hundred 
in  more  distant  communion.  And  I  chanced  to  see 
it  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  in  profound  peace  and  in 
storm. 
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On  that  Friday  morning  when  I  woke  with  senses 
full  of  the  air  and  the  life  of  Lough  Erne,  and  looked 
at  the  low-hanging  clouds  and  that  line  of  sighing  firs 
on  the  horizon,  my  attention  was  distracted  by  a 
flight  of  birds.  My  companion  was  the  first  to  see 
them,  and  he  pointed  to  a  hawk  which  was  flying  in 
great  swooping  circles  across  the  fiord.  As  we  watched 
it,  up  from  the  rushes  darted  two  angry  hooded  crows. 
This  way  and  that  they  wheeled,  and  on  this  side  of 
the  water  and  that  the  hawk  manoeuvred  till  at  last, 
frightened,  it  fled  landwards  and  vanished  beyond 
the  oaks  and  the  fir-trees.  The  crows  sank  back 
again  among  the  rushes. 

Lazily  we  cooked  and  ate  our  breakfasts,  smoked  our 
pipes,  and  wandered  on  the  shore.  Once  again  as 
we  struck  camp  we  seemed  to  be  destroying  a  home, 
and  our  canvas  packs  heaped  up  on  the  shore  looked 
like  wan  emblems  of  parting  and  restlessness  and  the 
eternal  yet  evanescent  things.  But  how  different  it 
is  when  they  are  all  stowed  snugly  in  the  boat,  and 
you  also  are  in  it  and  gently  paddling  over  smooth 
water;  then  it  seems  that  all  your  universe  travels 
with  you,  floating  as  gently  as  you  please  through  a 
gently  floating  ether. 

And  so  we  glided  over  a  broad,  smooth  expanse  of 
water  till  we  came  to  a  place  where  it  branched  to 
right  and  to  left.  Having  no  one  to  guide  us  we  chose 
the  route  to  the  left,  but  when  we  had  traversed  a 
broad  and  long  tract  feared  that  we  had  come  to  a 
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cul-de-sac.  But  we  had  rightly  trusted  rather  to 
the  outline  of  the  hills  and  valleys  than  to  the  visible 
extent  of  water,  and  just  as  it  seemed  that  the  rushes 
round  the  margin  would  head  us  back  again  we  espied 
what  was  really  a  broad  channel  affording  an  exit 
to  the  right.  Thus  we  found  ourselves  again  in  a  new 
region  of  the  lough,  showing  a  great  fiord  to  the  right 
and  another  to  the  left.  We  drew  near  to  a  bank 
where  a  farmer  was  making  hay  and  shouted  our 
inquiries  across  the  water,  and  receiving  a  favourable 
answer  turned  with  another  wide  arm  of  the  lake 
northwards,  passing  through  the  Bloody  Pass,  which 
was  now  given  over  to  cattle  bathing  in  the  water, 
to  the  wild-fowl,  and  occasionally  to  hay-makers  busy 
with  their  high-laden  carts ;  and  by  a  long,  circuitous 
route  came  to  Castle  Crom  on  its  green  island,  with 
its  stately  trees,  its  smooth  lawns,  its  fine  spread  of 
water,  and  a  few  yachts  practising  for  the  forthcoming 
regatta. 

Upon  this  southern  focus  of  the  lough  half  a  dozen 
channels  converge.  To  the  north  is  Castle  Crom, 
to  the  west  a  promontory  on  which  stands  a  solitary 
Protestant  church,  on  the  south  a  wooded  hill  and  a 
rough  jetty,  on  the  east  an  island  dominated  by  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  between  these  flows  the 
water  north,  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 

We  turned  due  north  and  followed  the  central 
channel.  It  flows  towards  Enniskillen  through  a 
multitude  of  islands  which  create  parallel  channels. 
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Having  no  mind  for  a  long  journey,  we  put  in  to  an 
island  the  name  of  which  I  must  not  betray.  Care- 
fully we  threaded  our  way  through  the  rough  stones 
which  were  scattered  near  the  edge,  and  climbed  out 
on  to  the  beach. 

The  farmer  met  us.  He  was  a  fair,  comely,  well- 
built  man  of  middle  height.  His  hair  and  his  short 
beard  were  of  a  yellowish  colour.  He  looked  fifty, 
but  was  in  fact  sixty-four. 

He  divined  our  purpose. 

"  Good  evening.  You  have  come  to  look  for  a  place 
to  camp?  " 

"  Good  evening,"  we  responded,  and  my  companion 
said,  "  Do  you  think  there's  a  good  place  near  that 
hedge  where  we  could  pitch  a  tent?  " 

"I'm  thinking  that  if  you  set  a  tent  in  this  field 
it'll  be  the  cattle  who  will  eat  it  up.  Inquisitive, 
mischievous  things,  they'll  eat  up  almost  anything, 
whether  it's  a  bit  of  wood,  or  a  boat,  or  a  tent." 

"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "  we  must  see  what  we  can  do. 
But  first  you'll  be  coming  up  with  me  to  the  house.  It 
isn't  much,  but  at  any  rate  there's  shelter  if  you  want 
it,  and  maybe  something  to  eat." 

We  went  with  him  through  two  lake-side  fields, 
and  by  a  little  gate  entered  a  shady  enclosure.  We 
followed  him  through  a  trim  garden  fresh  with  sweet 
peas  and  nasturtiums  to  a  neat,  whitewashed,  thatched 
cottage.  Hens  fluttered  about  the  garden  and  the 
yard,  and  a  barking  dog  was  silenced  by  our  host. 
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Through  the  open  doorway  we  saw  the  interior,  a 
kitchen  parlour  with  a  clean  earthen  floor,  a  dresser 
wonderful  with  its  array  of  crockery,  a  huge  fireplace, 
and  a  kettle  hanging  over  a  peat  fire.  The  staircase 
went  straight  up  from  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  floor. 

At  the  doorway  Mr.  B.,  as  I  will  henceforth  call  him, 
addressed  Mrs.  B.  and  Miss  B. 

"  IVe  brought  two  gentlemen  to  see  you,"  he  said. 

"  You're  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  B.  "  Take  a  seat, 
please.  This  is  my  eldest  daughter."  We  all  shook 
hands. 

Mother  and  daughter  were  both  clad  in  homely, 
work-a-day  fashion.  Their  feet  were  bare,  their 
sleeves  were  rolled  up,  but  they  unrolled  them  in 
honour  of  company.  Mrs.  B.  looked  older  than  her 
husband.  Her  face  was  lined  and  worn  and  a  little 
pinched,  with  those  marks  that  maternity  and  domestic 
care  leave  on  most  mothers  who  have  had  to  work 
much  with  their  hands  and  plan  much  with  their 
heads.  The  daughter  was  a  woman  of  thirty  or  more, 
with  dark  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  and  high,  broad  cheek- 
bones, a  contented-looking,  unambitious  woman  who 
probably  worked  hard  and  demanded  little  of  life. 

Their  first  care  was  to  offer  us  food,  but  we  explained 
that  we  had  our  own  tent  and  cooking  apparatus. 

"  Then  go  and  be  getting  the  gentlemen  a  mug  of 
milk,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  B.  to  her  daughter.  Mary 
disappeared  for  a  moment  and  came  back  with  two 
brimming  mugs. 
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"  Take  a  seat;  pray  take  a  seat,"  she  said  as  I  rose 
to  receive  my  mug. 

Mr.  B.  explained  that  we  had  come  in  a  canoe  from 
Belfast. 

"What!  From  Belfast!"  cried  Mrs.  B.  "Sure 
that's  a  long  journey!  " 

We  talked  for  some  time,  the  farmer  lolling  com- 
fortably in  his  chair  with  his  legs  crossed,  his  wife 
sitting  in  the  way  our  VictoriAd  mothers  were  taught 
to  sit,  the  daughter  standing,  or  occasionally  moving 
to  and  fro  on  some  little  household  affair,  her  bare 
feet  treading  silently  on  the  earthen  floor. 

Suddenly  the  farmer  got  up  and  went  to  the  door. 
He  shouted  out  a  cry  of  welcome,  and  a  feminine 
voice  responded  from  afar.  He  walked  down  the 
garden  path. 

"  What,  Jessie!     Upon  my  soul!  " 

And  such  a  sound  of  greeting  arose!  She  burst  in 
upon  us  like  a  sudden  storm.  There  was  a  general 
uprising,  a  noise  of  kissing,  a  questioning,  and  an 
introduction:  "  Shake  hands  with  the  gentlemen, 
Jessie;  they  have  come  from  London,  and  they  will 
be  living  in  a  tent  on  the  island." 

Heavens!  What  resplendence !  What  fashion!  Could 
this  gorgeous  affair  of  flowered  hat,  starched  blouse, 
braided  skirt,  and  pointed  shoes  be  flesh-and-blood 
relative,  nay  sister,  to  the  shoeless,  short-skirted, 
hair-plaited,  domesticated  lady  whom  I  have  spoken 
of  as  Miss  B.?     Such  was  the  fact,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  the  kisses  and  the  questions  which  fly  to  and  fro 
Miss  Jessie  interposes  one  or  two  pointed  remarks 
and  flies  upstairs. 

Surely  we  are  in  the  way.  We  hasten  to  express  our 
thanks  and  to  depart.  We  are  urged  to  stay;  we 
are  bidden  to  come  in  at  all  times  and  make  ourselves 
at  home.  '  The  other  two  girls  are  coming  back  this 
afternoon,"  explained  the  farmer;  "  it  will  be  a  grand 
surprise  to  them  to  find  visitors  on  the  island;  come 
in  this  afternoon;  anyway  come  in  this  evening.  We 
shall  be  expecting  you." 

Mrs.  B.  and  Miss  B.  expressed  the  hope  that  we  should 
make  a  long  stay  on  the  island.  The  farmer  accom- 
panied us,  and  helped  us  to  select  a  spot  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  unfrequented  by  cattle,  where  the  grass  was 
soft  and  the  meadow  descended  to  the  stony  shore  of 
the  lake. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  lazily.  Each  of  us 
went  his  own  way,  I  climbing  the  hill  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  island.  During  my  absence  a  yacht 
put  in  near  our  camp,  and  one  of  its  occupants  engaged 
my  companion  in  conversation.  This  gentleman,  it 
seems,  made  it  known  that  he  was  a  friend  of  an 
acquaintance  of  mine.  He  had  recently  travelled  on 
the  Shannon  and  on  Lough  Allen,  the  lake  from  which 
the  young  Shannon  emerges.  To  my  companion  he 
dilated  on  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  river  and  its 
lakes,  on  the  horrible  storms  which  were  wont  to 
sweep  down  suddenly  on  Lough  Allen.  .:  He  himself, 
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in  a  boat  more  than  ten  times  the  weight  of  our  own, 
had  recently  been  compelled  to  hasten  to  land,  and 
to  remain  encamped  there  for  three  days  without  fresh 
food  before  it  was  possible  to  re-embark.  I  found  my 
companion  gloomily  contemplating  the  lightness  and 
the  unseaworthiness  of  our  Isis  canoe. 

Still  reflecting  on  Lough  Allen  and  the  Shannon, 
at  dusk  he  retired  into  the  tent.  I  availed  myself  of 
Mr.  B.'s  invitation  and  visited  the  farm.  When  I 
arrived  I  found  the  farmer,  his  wife,  the  two  daughters 
whom  I  had  already  met,  and  two  sons,  tall,  lively, 
jestful.     They  had  just  finished  supper. 

They  broached  the  subject  of  William  III.  Though 
they  themselves  were  Catholics  and  Nationalists,  they 
admired  that  efficient  Protestant  monarch.  He  was 
a  good  general;  he  had  his  head  screwed  on  the  right 
way;  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  They  told  me 
that  the  Protestants  in  these  parts,  no  less  than  the 
Catholics,  were  Nationalists.  But  as  for  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament — they  spent  too  long  in 
England;  they  knew  very  little  about  Ireland;  they 
did  not  represent  the  country.  The  elder  son  eagerly 
informed  me  that  though  they  were  living  in  County 
Fermanagh  they  were  really  men  of  Cavan,  and  that 
made  all  the  difference.  The  men  of  Fermanagh  were 
not  like  the  men  of  Cavan,  and  they  had  no  friendship 
for  their  neighbours  on  this  side  of  the  lough.  There 
were  two  farms  on  the  island.  But  they  did  not  like 
the  people  in  the  other  farm.     Since  they  had  been 
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here  they  had  not  spoken  to  them.  Often  in  the 
winter  the  water  would  be  rough  and  the  weather  cold, 
and  they  would  not  see  any  of  their  friends  in  other 
places  for  weeks  or  months — but  neither  would  they 
see  the  farmer  who  shared  the  island.  Yes,  it  was  a 
rather  lonely  life  in  the  winter,  especially  now  that 
the  girls  were  away — all  but  Mary. 

The  three  men  accompanied  me  down  to  the  gate 
and  over  the  first  field.  I  bade  them  good  night, 
and  lighted  by  the  glimmer  on  the  water,  picked  my 
way  among  the  sleeping  cattle,  climbed  the  fences, 
and  returned  to  the  tent. 


CHAPTER  XII 

AMONG  THE   ISLANDS 

Our  friends  at  the  farm  were  "  family  people."  Cir- 
cumstances, it  is  true,  parted  the  younger  members 
from  the  family  hearth  for  most  of  the  year,  but  they 
had  all  contrived  to  take  their  summer  holidays  at 
the  same  time.  One  was  a  milliner  in  County  Sligo; 
another  was  a  school-teacher  in  County  Cavan ;  another 
was  occupied  in  a  third  place.  Now  all  were  assembled 
under  the  parental  roof — father,  mother,  two  sons,  four 
daughters.  Half  a  dozen  voices  at  once  told  me  to 
come  in  when  I  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door  on  the 
morning  of  August  14th.  The  purpose  of  my  visit  had 
been  to  get  eggs,  butter,  and  milk;  but  being  seated 
at  the  bidding  of  half  a  dozen  people  I  found  myself 
exposed  to  a  searching  fire  of  questions  from  as  many 
directions.  Whilst  the  eldest  son  was  asking  me  if 
I  wanted  any  salmon  fishing,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  mother  was  asking  me  if  my  feet  were  not  damp 
from  the  dew,  the  little  school-teacher  was  asking  me 
if  I  knew  the  Irish  for  "  How  do  you  do?  "  the  tall, 
pretty  milliner  was  asking  ah-how-now-did-we-ever 
manage-to-sleep-without-any-beds  ?  and  the  farmer  and 
one  or  two  others  were  asking  me  if  I  would  have 
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some  breakfast.  I  attended  as  well  as  I  could  to  one 
or  two  of  these  questions,  and  was  instantly  subjected 
to  another  cross-fire  of  interrogation.  The  younger 
son  was  finishing  his  breakfast  at  the  table.  The 
elder  son  was  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves  smoking  a 
pipe.  The  milliner  had  discarded  her  travelling 
finery,  and  all  the  women  were  clad  with  becoming 
simplicity,  their  skirts  short,  their  feet  bare,  their 
hair  hanging  in  long  plaits.  Mrs.  B.  was  busy  getting 
together  eggs  and  butter,  and  seeing  a  mysterious  case 
which  I  had  deposited  on  the  table — it  happened  to 
contain  a  photographic  camera — began  to  fumble  with 
it  preparatory  to  placing  the  eggs  and  butter  inside. 
A  roar  of  laughter  went  up  when  the  mistake  was 
discovered. 

"  Oh,  now  you'll  get  your  likenesses  taken,"  said  she, 
to  divert  the  storm  of  merriment  she  had  evoked. 

I  looked  at  the  heavy  clouds  and  the  poor  light, 
and  explained  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the 
sun  came  out.  But  they  would  not  hear  of  delay. 
The  milliner  rushed  upstairs  to  change  her  clothes, 
two  others  ran  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  little 
school-teacher  began  pulling  on  her  stockings  there 
and  then  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  I  cried  out  in 
distress  at  this  unhappy  transformation.  But  of  no 
avail.  They  were  reappearing  from  all  sides  in  long 
skirts  and  pointed  shoes,  and  tying  up  one  another's 
hair  as  fast  as  hands  could  manage.  The  elder  brother 
sat   laughing   immoderately   in   his   shirt-sleeves   and 
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pouring  forth  brotherly  jests.  Then  I  was  taken  out 
to  the  back  of  the  house  to  look  for  the  sun ;  it  ought 
to  have  been  shining  in  the  front. 

When  at  length  it  seemed  that  all  were  successfully 
posed  with  their  backs  against  the  whitewashed  wall 
and  the  honeysuckle,  somebody  discovered  that  Mrs. 
B.  was  missing.  There  was  a  scramble  to  fetch  her, 
and  she  was  brought  forward  protesting  her  untidiness. 
Somehow  or  other  the  photograph  was  taken,  but  not, 
as  I  feared,  a  very  successful  one.  I  undertook  to 
come  and  take  another  the  next  morning  if  they  would 
promise  to  wear  their  old  clothes.  They  promised,  and 
the  little  school-teacher  said  to  her  pretty  sister: 

"  You  dress  up  as  an  Irish  colleen,  Jessie,  with  a 
short  skirt,  and  a  basket  on  your  arm." 

Jessie  agreed;  and  in  the  meantime  several  of  them 
accompanied  me  to  the  camp,  and  with  much  wonder 
inspected  our  tent,  billies,  bedding,  and  canoe,  declaring 
the  last  to  be  the  "  smallest  wee  cot  "  that  ever  they 
had  seen. 

We  had  planned  to  stay  at  least  another  day  and 
night  in  this  pleasant  place.  My  companion  pre- 
ferring the  repose  of  the  camp  and  the  island,  I  put 
out  alone  in  the  canoe  to  explore  the  lake  towards  the 
north.  I  paddled  along  the  main  central  channel 
with  a  wooded  shore  on  my  left  and  a  series  of  islands 
on  the  right  till  I  came  to  a  great  broad  sheet  of 
water  which  connected  the  various  parallel  channels. 
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Here  I  found  a  stiff  contrary  wind  which  heaped  up 
the  water  into  swift  wavelets.  Paddling  into  this 
disturbed  area  too  carelessly  I  allowed  the  wind  to 
blow  the  nose  of  my  canoe  round,  and  had  hard 
work  getting  it  into  position  again;  but  having 
achieved  this  I  was  careful  to  keep  the  nose  dead 
against  the  wind,  so  that  the  canoe  opposed  little 
resistance  and  swished  through  the  running  waves. 
I  was  glad  when  I  came  under  the  lee  of  the 
opposite  island  and  could  relax  the  effort,  paddling  in 
smooth  water  between  two  islands. 

Soon  I  came  to  another  of  these  broad  sheets  of 
water,  and  the  land  on  the  further  side  looked  very 
far  away.  But  also  it  looked  alluring,  and  I  paddled 
strenuously,  though  with  slow  progress,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind.  I  gained  the  experience  then,  which  was 
to  serve  me  in  good  stead  later,  that  when  single- 
handed  in  a  Canadian  canoe  you  may  have  the  wind, 
supposing  it  to  be  less  than  a  gale,  at  any  angle  you 
like  so  long  as  it  is  favourable,  but  you  must  go  dead 
against  it  if  it  is  unfavourable.  If  it  is  actually  a  gale, 
its  impetuous  desire,  whether  it  be  behind  you  or 
against  you,  is  to  drive  you  broadside  on — a  desire 
which,  needless  to  say,  the  navigator  is  anxious  to 
frustrate. 

But  within  my  experience  of  Upper  Lough  Erne 
canoeing  proved  to  be  relatively  easy,  and  I  had  no 
more  trouble  with  it  than  was  enough  to  teach  me 
the  necessity  of  respecting  these  Irish  waters.     On 
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this  day,  being  in  no  mood  for  needless  exertion,  I 
picked  my  way  to  the  westernmost  channels  of  the 
lough  where  there  was  most  shelter,  steering  with 
the  aid  of  a  hummocky  hill  which  ran  parallel  with 
my  course.  When  again  I  had  to  put  out  into  un- 
sheltered water  the  wind  had  gone  down. 

I  consulted  my  watch.  I  had  intended  to  cruise 
around  for  about  an  hour,  and  already  I  had  been 
out  nearly  three.  I  then  discovered  an  excessive 
hunger  within  me,  and  regretted  that  I  had  come 
without  food.  I  experienced  the  fatigue  not  of 
exertion,  but  of  hunger.  The  glamour  of  the  beautiful 
lake  faded  away.  I  passed  from  island  to  island  blind 
to  all  desire  but  the  desire  of  food,  Half  a  mile  away 
I  saw  a  man  on  a  shore.  Heedless  of  direction  I  headed 
for  that  man,  and  with  disgust  saw  him  begin  to  walk 
towards  the  centre  of  his  island.  I  bellowed  for  all 
I  was  worth,  and  he  bellowed  back  in  a  fantastic  Irish 
dialect.  But  I  caught  the  word  Knockninny,  and 
perceived  the  sweep  of  his  arm,  and  though  I  knew 
nothing  of  Knockninny  I  followed  in  the  direction 
vaguely  indicated.  For  a  mile  I  paddled  on  till  I 
saw  another  man  on  a  shore.  He  also  bellowed  and 
swept  his  arm,  and  I  went  on  in  vague  pursuit  of 
Knockninny.  At  length,  bursting  round  a  headland, 
I  saw  on  the  shore,  on  the  real  mainland  close  under 
my  hummocky  hill  not  a  mile  away,  a  house,  two  houses, 
three  houses.  There,  surely,  was  Knockninny.  And 
Knockninny  it  was.     I  fastened  my  canoe  to  a  wooden 
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jetty,  and  soon  found  myself  supplied  with  eggs  and 
tea  by  a  bewildered  damsel  who  was  in  sole  occupation 
of  a  small  temperance  hotel. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  August  sun  is  declining 
the  wind  abates  and  a  great  hush  falls  over  land  or 
water.  When  I  was  again  on  the  lough  the  surface 
was  smooth  as  glass.  Above  Cuilcagh  hung  a  huge 
black  cloud,  and  through  it  as  it  were  through  a  prism 
the  sun  cast  searching  rays  into  the  black  recesses  of 
the  mountain.  The  refracted  light  turned  the  lake 
into  a  rainbow  of  colour,  and  stray  points  of  silver 
would  light  up  the  firs  on  the  little  islands  which  stud 
the  northern  expanse.  Then  perforce  I  turned  my 
back,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  glided  home  among  golden 
islands,  guided  by  the  dark  line  of  the  hills. 

The  gross  and  the  spiritual  pay  court  to  each  other 
at  such  times  as  this.  Food  is  glorified  into  a  divine 
intoxication;  the  universe  of  spiritual  beauty  is 
materialised  into  billies,  platters,  grass,  and  soft, 
rippling  water;  a  canvas  tent  becomes  the  shrine  of  the 
immortal  gods;  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  carnal 
man  may  not  transmute  into  the  divine.  At  all  times 
the  silences  of  nature  are  eloquent,  and  gross  man 
needs  no  more  than  physical  well-being  and  some 
slight  satiety  of  physical  energy  to  perceive  the 
natural  world  as  a  choir  of  voices. 

And  then  as  we  listened  it  seemed  that  the  voices 
of  imagination,  strangely  and  by  almost  imperceptible 
changes,  materialised,  disintegrating  themselves  from 
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the  inner  harmony  till  they  emerged  distinctly  in  the 
outer  air,  and  were  wafted  over  the  water  in  clear, 
rhythmical  human  tones.  A  sound  of  oars  fell  upon 
our  ears,  and  the  voices  of  two  women  singing  a  plain- 
tive Irish  song  kept  time  with  the  dipping  of  the 
blades.  We  could  not  catch  the  words,  but  the  sweet 
cadence  rent  the  air  like  an  echo  from  ancient  days. 
It  was  my  companion,  I  think,  who  recalled  the  words 
of  Moore's  song  and  recited  them,  murmuring: 

"  How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 
To  Music  at  night 

When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes 
And  far  away  o'er  lawns  and  lakes 
Goes  answering  light!  " 

And  I  remember  how  my  companion  was  moved  to 
song.  All  that  was  Irish  in  him — for  he  was  Irish — 
rose  within  him,  and  the  veneer  of  America  fell  from 
him  like  a  bad  dream,  and  through  the  evening  he  sang 
songs  which  crowded  into  his  mind.  The  outer  air 
resounded  with  his  singing;  the  door  of  the  tent, 
which  was  open  to  the  moonlight,  emitted  such  melody 
as  he  could  master ;  the  blankets  with  which  he  covered 
himself  stirred  in  harmony.  It  was  under  such  sooth- 
ing tunefulness  that  I  fell  soundly  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MOVING   ON 

"  I  was  only  talking!  " 

So  said  Miss  Jessie  B.  when  I  reminded  her  that 
she  had  promised  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  a  colleen, 
whereas  she  was  clad — but  I  have  already  hinted  at 
the  nature  of  her  Sunday  clothes.  It  was  of  no  avail 
to  urge  bad  faith,  so  with  what  complacence  I  could 
muster  I  played  the  professional  photographer  whilst 
Miss  J.  B.,  Miss  L.  B.,  Miss  M.  B.,  and  others  posed 
to  me  in  elegant  Bond  Street  attitudes.  At  length  I 
rebelled.  I  would  take  no  more  photographs  except- 
ing under  the  conditions  of  the  agreement.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  the  family  would  soon  be  on  their  way 
to  attend  mass. 

"  We'll  not  have  time,  surely,"  said  the  tall  milliner. 

But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  decisive 
little  school-teacher.  It  was  she  who  persuaded  two 
of  her  sisters  to  dress  themselves  as  colleens. 

Now  when  I  had  first  seen  them  together,  unsuspicious 

of  a  visitor,  the  colleen  illusion  was  supportable.     But 

"  dressed  up  "  as  colleens — that  was  another  matter. 

Their  Sunday  clothes  indeed  were  neatly  tucked  up  to 

their  knees;  their  hair,  carefully  loosened,  was  covered 
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with  irreproachable  shawls;  their  baskets  contained 
genuine  Irish  eggs ;  but  the  girls  had  ceased  to  be  Irish 
colleens. 

The  photograph  was  taken,  and  I  made  my  adieux. 
"  You'll  not  be  going  to-day  ?  "  said  one.  "  Sure  you'll 
stay  here  a  week,"  said  Mr.  B.  But  it  was  otherwise 
ordained.  I  shook  hands  with  every  one.  The  little 
school-teacher  said  "  good-bye  "  in  the  Irish  language. 
Clumsily  repeating  the  word  I  departed  to  rejoin  my 
companion. 

That  day  we  paddled  northwards  in  the  direction  I 
had  taken  the  day  before.  We  came  to  Knockninny, 
and  made  the  canoe  fast  by  the  jetty.  Crossing 
a  little  road  and  climbing  a  fence  we  took  a  westerly 
course  up  through  the  gorse  and  bracken  till  we' 
reached  the  summit  of  Knockninny  Hill.  Thence  we 
could  see  the  whole  panorama  of  the  lough  mapped 
out  in  silver  lines  towards  the  south.  The  mountains 
of  the  north  and  west,  now  close  to  us,  assumed  im- 
posing proportions.  Those  to  the  west,  with  their 
centre  in  Cuilcagh,  formed  the  most  important  water- 
shed in  Ireland;  for  whilst  the  streams  which  poured 
from  their  northern  and  eastern  slopes  fed  the  Erne 
and  flowed  with  it  to  Donegal  Bay,  its  western  and 
north-western  slopes  supplied  the  natural  tank  of 
Lough  Allen,  the  unfailing  source  of  the  mighty  south- 
ward-flowing Shannon.  Gazing  at  these  western 
summits  I  tried  to  reconstruct  for  myself  the  country 
which  lay  beyond,  and  the  situation  of  Lough  Allen, 
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the  key  to  the  main  purpose  of  our  journey.  Again 
and  again  on  the  map  we  had  tried  to  trace  little  blue 
connecting  lines  between  Allen  and  Erne,  or  at  least 
divergent  waterways  which  might  be  no  more  than  a 
few  miles  apart.  What  seemed  feasible  on  the  map 
was  impracticable  in  reality ;  those  blue  lines  are  often 
no  more  than  trickling  streams  leaping  by  craggy  ways 
down  the  mountain-side.  The  real  watershed  was 
an  insuperable  geographical  fact  which  thwarted  us. 
From  where  we  stood  Lough  Allen  was  about  nine- 
teen miles  away  as  the  crow  flies.  Shannon  Head,  the 
so-called  source  of  the  Shannon,  was  less  than  fourteen 
miles  off.  To  the  source  of  a  tributary  stream,  which 
might  equally  well  be  called  the  source  of  the  Shannon, 
it  was  no  more  than  twelve  miles.  But  the  mountain 
barrier  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  frontal  attack. 
A  turning  movement,  which  would  take  us  south  to 
Belturbet,  was  the  only  way. 
That  afternoon  I  trudged  for  an  hour  or  two  along  a 
winding  road.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  people  were 
basking  in  fields  and  gardens  or  sauntering  along 
the  lane.  I  did  not  come  to  any  place  that  we  in 
England  should  call  a  village,  and  yet  the  whole 
countryside  seemed  to  be  one  prolonged,  distributed 
village.  All  along  the  road,  at  intervals  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  yards,  were  the  little  white  cottages,  each 
with  its  thatched  roof,  its  flowered  garden,  and  its 
small  farm-land.  Behind  them,  away  from  the  road, 
were  other  little  white  cottages,  scattered  here  and  there 
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among  the  fields.  If  you  walk  along  the  roads  or 
lanes  of  English  rural  districts  you  may  go  for  miles 
and  perhaps  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
houses  you  have  passed  or  the  persons  you  have  met. 
But  here  I  went  through  a  district  populous  without 
being  crowded:  essentially  rural,  yet  with  dwellings 
everywhere  visible;  each  cottage  enjoying  seclusion, 
and  yet  not  isolated.  An  apparently  thriving  popula- 
tion living  on  the  land — that  at  least  Ireland  possesses 
wherever  land  purchase  has  made  the  peasant  his 
own  master. 

Thus  I  experienced  what  I  have  never  experienced  in 
England,  a  long  country  walk  during  every  minute  of 
which  some  one  bids  you  good  day,  or  "  good  evening  " 
as  the  Irishman  has  it,  in  which  all  the  time  the  eye  rests 
on  pretty  houses  and  on  people  free  from  the  taint  of 
servility.  Once  again  I  wondered  why  it  has  become 
customary  to  speak  mainly  of  the  miseries  and  dis- 
contents of  Ireland.  If  I  were  an  Irishman  I  should 
tell  my  countrymen  something  about  the  condition 
of  England. 

We  camped  that  night  on  a  rocky  island  which  at 
first  put  us  out  of  temper  with  the  proverb  about  a 
house  that  is  founded  on  a  rock.  However,  we  cut 
large  bundles  of  rushes  and  strewed  them  six  inches 
deep  below  our  bedding.  We  had  the  permission 
of  the  farmer  to  establish  ourselves  on  his  island,  and 
he  came  down  to  visit  us  smartly  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
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clothes.  He  lived  here  alone,  "  like  Robinson  Crusoe," 
on  his  fourteen  acres;  and  here  he  had  been  born  and 
bred.  At  regular  intervals  he  sends  in  his  cream  to  a 
creamery  on  the  mainland,  and  his  pork  to  Enniskillen. 
He  lamented  the  fact  that  bad  weather  was  coming 
on  and  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  get  in  his  hay;  he 
attributed  the  delay  to  a  cold  by  which  he  had  been 
"  laid  by." 

The  sun  was  setting  like  a  fiery  furnace  behind 
Enniskillen  and  the  mountains.  The  "  little  islands  " 
in  the  north  of  the  lake  looked  like  a  fleet  of  battle- 
ships riding  at  anchor.  The  castle  far  off  on  the 
opposite  shore  shone  like  silver  from  amid  its  environ- 
ment of  dense  trees.  There  was  a  humming  of  insects 
in  the  grass,  and  the  lake  itself  was  ominously  still. 
The  farmer  was  right.  Trouble  was  brewing  among 
those  lowering  clouds  banked  up  in  the  west  and  the 
south.  In  the  night  the  tent  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
clutched  and  shaken  as  the  wind  came  upon  it  violently 
and  the  rain  crashed  down. 

It  was  the  first  time  our  tent  had  been  put  to  the 
test.  It  stood  it  well,  for  no  water  came  in,  and  not  a 
peg  was  disturbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The 
rain  did  not  stop  till  nearly  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
we  lay  abed  till  it  was  over.  Then  we  crept  out.  The 
air  was  cold,  and  the  lake,  swept  by  the  cold  north- 
west wind,  was  churned  up  into  broken  wavelets  which 
ran  racing  past  the  smooth  rock  of  our  island.  The 
air  had  an  autumnal  chill  in  it,  and  it  stung  the  body 
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as  it  rushed  past;  but  when  I  leapt  into  the  lake  for 
my  morning  bath,  the  water,  hustled  as  it  was  by  the 
wind,  retained  the  heat  stored  up  in  it  by  summer 
days. 

With  the  wind  behind  us  we  sped  at  racing  speed 
towards  the  south.  Now  and  again  coming  under 
the  lee  of  an  island  we  lost  the  benefit  of  the  breeze, 
and  once  or  twice  in  correcting  our  course  we  came 
athwart  the  wind  and  rolled  through  some  choppy 
piece  of  water.  A  short,  sharp  shower  of  rain  dowsed 
us  to  the  skin,  but  we  safely  covered  our  baggage 
with  canvas  and  made  all  ship-shape.  Our  camping- 
place  of  the  day  before  looked  forlorn  when  we  passed 
it.  At  Castle  Crom  we  took  a  wrong  turning  to  the 
west  which  led  us  more  than  a  mile  out  of  our  course. 
Returning,  once  more  we  flew  southwards  till  again 
we  were  confused  by  many  divergent  channels ;  where- 
upon a  very  aged,  lonely,  and  apparently  insane  man 
who  was  digging  turf  shouted  out  to  us'  incoherent  or 
nonsensical  directions.  But  as  luck  would  have  it  we 
hit  the  right  course,  for  this  winding  tentacle  of  the 
lake  led  to  a  narrow  cutting  by  which  we  passed  under 
a  little  grey  stone  bridge  and  came  into  the  channel  of 
the  river  Erne. 

From  here  it  is  only  about  three  miles  by  the  river 
to  the  town  of  Belturbet.  The  wind  had  gone  down 
and  the  sun  reappeared  when,  at  a  bend  in  the  stream, 
we  saw  a  thick  cluster  of  grey  and  white  buildings 
covering  a  long,  wall-like  hill   which   rose   abruptly 
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from  the  river.  The  sight  of  Belturbet  seemed 
almost  like  a  return  to  port.  Not  since  we  had  left 
Clones  had  we  seen  a  cluster  of  buildings,  or  any  land 
that  was  not  dominated  by  water ;  and  I  was  surprised 
to  discover  how  my  English  eyes  rejoiced  when  they 
settled  on  something  less  unfamiliar  than  the  island 
shores.  The  little  town  presented  a  fine  outline, 
cresting  the  hill  which  curved  with  the  curve  of  the 
river,  though  from  our  position  it  looked  as  if  the  river 
issued  full  grown  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  had 
no  upper  course. 

We  pulled  in  to  a  park-like  shore  three  furlongs 
below  the  town.  My  companion  walked  into  Bel- 
turbet whilst  I  set  up  the  tent,  assisted  and  advised 
by  several  over-zealous  little  boys.  Then  I  in  my  turn 
walked  by  shady  fields  to  the  town,  climbing  the  steep 
main  road  amid  bare,  grey  houses  before  which  a  crowd 
of  children  played,  while  the  old  women  sat  in  the 
doorways  with  shawls  round  their  heads.  Asses  were 
carrying  burdens  up  and  down  the  hill.  The  tiny 
miscellaneous  shops  were  so  many  club-rooms  with  the 
feminine  voice  in  the  ascendant.  I  went  the  round 
of  them  buying  meat,  eggs,  bread,  and  beer,  and 
depositing  my  purchases  at  the  inn  proceeded  to  the 
post-office  and  the  station.  At  the  latter  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  station-master,  a  confident,  bearded 
man.  He  told  me  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
transporting  the  canoe  from  Belturbet  to  Drum- 
shambo. 
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"  But  it's  the  narrow  gauge  you'll  be  wanting.  Come 
with  me." 

So  he  conducted  me  along  the  platform,  and  from 
the  broad-gauge  railway  took  me  over  the  lines  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railway,  and  confronted  another  official, 
clean-shaven,  exact,  business-like.  From  the  moment 
the  two  men  encountered  each  other  it  became  obvious 
there  was  to  be  difficulty.  The  narrow-gauge  official 
said  that  two  trucks  would  be  needed;  the  broad- 
gauge  man  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  the  canoe 
would  need  more  than  one.  The  first  said  it  must 
go  at  the  higher  rate  at  the  company's  risk;  the  other 
said  it  could  go  cheaply  at  my  risk.  Then  the  narrow- 
gauge  official  ignored  the  broad-gauge  official,  and 
turned  to  me;  he  was  upon  his  honour  to  treat  me 
with  efficiency,  rectitude,  and  a  purely  external  severity, 
and  on  the  morrow  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  In  a 
moment  the  matter  was  settled;  and  then  the  tur- 
bulent broad-gauge  official,  with  a  few  admonitory 
remarks  to  the  other,  carried  me  off. 

"  Are  you  in  charge  of  both  of  these  stations?  "  I 
asked  him,  ingenuously. 

"  Well,  I  am,  as  you  might  say,"  he  replied. 

At  the  grocer's  I  arranged  that  a  cart  should  carry 
the  canoe  from  the  river  to  the  station.  Laden  with 
my  provisions  I  found  a  short  cut  down  to  the  river, 
and  in  the  half-light  of  early  evening  followed  the 
river-side  path  which  skirted  the  base  of  the  town. 
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I  was  crossing  a  tributary  stream  by  stepping-stones 
where  it  passes  beneath  a  bridge  when  I  met  a  neatly 
dressed  woman  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction.  She 
stopped,  poised  on  her  stone,  and  asked  if  I  were 
not  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  had  passed  a 
little  time  ago  in  her  boat.  She  put  a  number  of 
questions  to  me,  and  then  we  passed  each  other, 
with  some  peril,  across  the  stepping-stones.  Rejoin- 
ing my  companion  at  the  camp,  I  dined  sumptuously 
off  beefsteak  and  potatoes. 

As  we  were  smoking  our  after-dinner  pipes  we  heard 
footsteps  approaching  and  the  figure  of  a  man  emerged 
from  amid  the  trees.  He  bade  us  good  evening,  and 
introduced  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  a  boat- 
builder  and  had  noticed  our  canoe  as  it  came  up  the 
river.  We  took  him  to  inspect  it  as  well  as  he  could 
in  the  moonlight.  He  lifted  up  one  end  of  it  and 
marvelled  at  its  lightness. 

"  Seventy-five  pounds,"  said  my  companion. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  the  other. 

"  It's  a  very  soft  wood." 

"What  is  it  made  of?  " 

"  Bass-wood.     It  comes  from  America." 

"  Did  you  bring  it  over?  " 

"  We  bought  it  in  England.  But  it  was  made  in 
Canada." 

"  Well,  I  never!     Neatly  made!  " 

My  companion  explained  how  the  Indians  use  boats 
of  this  kind — boats  a  little  flatter  in  the  bottom,  and 
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perhaps  a  little  deeper.  The  boat-builder  entered 
upon  technicalities,  and  described  some  of  the  vessels 
he  had  made  for  use  on  Lough  Erne. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  interests.  He  had  made  some 
study,  he  said,  of  the  "  antiquities  "  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Higher  up  the  Erne,  near  its  source,  there  was 
a  fine  round  tower  in  perfect  condition,  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  at  one  time  there  was  not  a  round 
tower  in  Ireland  which  was  not  within  signalling 
distance  of  another,  so  that  in  a  short  time  signals 
could  be  sent  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
He  spoke  of  the  ruins  of  Crom  Castle,  but  I  think 
he  was  wrong  in  saying  it  had  once  belonged  to  Hugh 
O'Neill — it  is  curious  that  O'Neill  should  still  remain 
a  name  to  conjure  with  in  all  the  country  from  Lisburn 
to  Belturbet.  He  regretted  that  all  the  old  churches 
had  disappeared — destroyed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
But  they  had  been  building  fast  enough  lately.  He 
thought  it  a  grand  thing  that  the  peasantry  should 
be  building  all  these  fine  churches  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  "  However  poor  they  are,  they  are  not  too 
poor  to  pay  something  for  the  glory  of  religion." 

"  But  don't  you  think  the  priests  let  the  poor  pay  too 
much  for  their  religion?  " 

He  thought  the  priests  were  much  maligned.  Of 
course  there  were  good  and  bad  priests — they  were 
like  other  men  —  but  they  were  maligned.  True, 
they  were  not  always  well  educated.  But  they 
belonged  to  the  people,  and  understood  them.     And 
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much  of  the  money,  he  added,  comes  from  America. 
When  the  Irishman  goes  abroad  and  gets  rich  he  does 
not  forget  to  send  money  home — some  to  his  family, 
and  some  to  the  church. 

He  thought  the  greatest  evil  in  the  country  was  the 
high  rate  of  interest.  The  economic  aspect  of  this 
question  did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  only  knew 
that  the  farmer  who  wanted  to  improve  his  land  could 
not  borrow  money  without  paying  about  7J  per  cent, 
to  the  bank,  a  rate  of  interest  which  was  generally 
prohibitive.  Capital!  Capital!  Capital!  That  is  the 
cry  of  the  Irishman,  and  I  heard  it  in  every  town 
from  Belfast  to  Limerick. 

When  the  boat-builder  left  us  we  remained  for  a 
time  enjoying  the  still  air.  A  line  of  trees  bordered 
the  river  towards  the  town,  and  the  ground  sloped 
from  the  camp  to  the  water  from  which  we  were  partly 
screened  by  a  few  thick  bushes.  We  were  about  to 
turn  in  when  we  heard  a  boat  approaching  slowly 
from  the  town  and  a  dozen  masculine  voices  singing 
in  harmony;  one  of  them,  a  finely  pitched  soprano, 
must  have  been  a  boy's  voice.  They  went  past  us, 
singing  an  Irish  song.  But  soon  they  came  back, 
and  this  time  it  was  "  Way  down  upon  the  Swanee 
River  "  which  rang  appealingly  through  the  night  air. 
When  we  thought  they  had  gone,  we  heard  again  the 
dipping  of  their  oars  and  the  chorus  of  voices : 

"  Won't  you  come,  come  back  to  Connemara? 
I'm  so  lonely  here." 
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And  so  for  ten  minutes  they  rowed  up  and  down 
singing  in  firm  notes  their  sentimental  songs,  and 
finally  stopped  in  mid-stream  while  we  acknowledged 
the  compliment  with  clapping  of  hands.  Then  they 
turned  homewards,  and  once  again  as  they  rowed  off 
we  heard  their  distant  voices : 

"  Won't 
You  c6me,  come  back  to  Connemara  ? 
I'm  so  lonely  here." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A  REDUCTION   IN   THE   CREW 

This  chapter  is  designed  to  be  the  shortest  in  this 
book,  and  so  I  do  no  more  than  mention  the  visit 
of  the  Irish-American  who  presented  us  with  a  bottle 
of  first-rate  whisky;  the  return  of  the  boat-builder; 
or  the  arrival  of  the  "  engineer  "  breathless  from  pur- 
suing a  yacht  which  had  broken  loose  and  floated  some 
miles  down-stream.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  most 
things  under  heaven  came  up  for  discussion,  from 
regattac  and  bagpipes  to  hospitals  and  the  price  of 
wheat  in  America — which  things  I  leave  to  be  recorded 
in  my  companion's  forthcoming  Autobiography  and 
Personal  Con/i  ssions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  our  baggage  was  once  more  aboard,  and  we 
paddled  up  to  \he  town  and  drew  in  to  the  landing- 
place. 
The  cart  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  I  stayed  to  guard 
the  boat  whilst  my  friend  made  another  visit  to 
the  post-office.  A  crowd  of  small  boys  and  men 
had  to  be  diverted  from  a  dangerous  interest  in  the 
canoe.  A  beery  man  arrived  with  an  enormous  bell 
which  he  rang  constantly  and  hideously  as  if  to  arouse 
all  the  spirits  of  hell.     He  put  his  face  close  to  mine 
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and  shouted  as  if  I  were  deaf,  asking  why  we  were 
going  to  take  train  to  Drumshambo  when  we  could 
get  there  by  rowing  half  a  mile  up  the  Erne. 

Then  my  companion  returned.  He  told  me  dire 
news  while  the  beery  man  tolled  his  great  bell  and 
shouted  over  our  shoulders.  The  news  had  come  by 
telegram.  It  necessitated  his  immediate  return  to 
London,  and  perhaps  to  America. 

The  beery  man  walked  behind  us  shaking  his  great 
bell  as  we  went  in  solemn  procession  —  horse,  cart, 
canoe,  my  companion,  myself — to  the  station.  The 
boat  was  packed  on  to  a  truck,  and  I  entered  the 
little  train,  bidding  farewell  to  the  companion  who 
henceforth  disappears  from  this  narrative. 

We  jogged  merrily  along  to  Ballinamore,  where  we 
changed — the  canoe  and  I — and  the  train  rattled  on 
again,  often  running  by  the  side  of  a  road  Vke  a  tram, 
brushing  against  the  twigs  of  the  trees  as  i ;  passed,  and 
stopping  to  put  down  its  passengers  at  cross-roads  or 
in  fields. 

At  Drumshambo,  whilst  my  canoe  was  again  being 
transferred  to  a  cart,  I  went  into  the  town  to  take 
leave  of  civilisation.  Queer,  picturesque,  squalid  little 
place,  with  its  twisting  street,  its  shabby,  amiable 
inhabitants,  its  unkempt,  comfortable,  devil-may- 
care  atmosphere,  it  reminded  me  rather  of  a  town  in 
the  Near  East  than  any  town  I  know  in  England.  I 
found  a  postman  sorting  a  dishevelled  mass  of  letters 
which  lay  among  the  promiscuous  goods  on  a  counter. 
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The  damsel  who  served  me  with  bread  and  eggs  at  a 
little  shop  reversed  the  usual  custom  by  asking  me 
how  much  they  were.  Outside,  the  asses  fared  to  and 
fro  with  their  little  red-shafted  carts. 

I  walked  with  a  communicative  man  by  the  side  of 
the  canoe  towards  the  lake.  He  forewarned  me  of 
the  terrors  of  Lough  Allen,  of  the  many  tourists  who 
had  perished  there,  describing  the  fate  of  two  men 
who  had  set  out  a  few  days  ago  in  separate  canoes 
and  been  drowned.  They  had  laughed,  it  seemed, 
at  the  dangers  of  the  lough,  saying  that  their  canoes 
had  experienced  rough  weather  on  the  sea.  But  the 
wind  had  caught  them  and  carried  them  out  into  the 
middle,  where  both  had  been  drowned.  The  wind, 
he  said,  comes  down  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides, 
driving  the  waves  in  opposite  directions  till  they  meet 
in  the  middle  and  break  against  one  another  in  horrible 
confusion. 

With  this  fearsome  picture  before  me  I  registered  a 
vow  of  caution.  He  helped  me  put  my  canoe  in  the 
water,  and  watched  me  as  I  paddled  northwards. 

The  Shannon  at  last ! 


CHAPTER  XV 

IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  PROFESSOR 

In  the  north  Lough  Allen  is  broad  and  open,  but  in 
the  south  it  tapers  and  is  cut  into  sections  by  rushy 
promontories.  The  main  sheet  of  open  water  I  had 
not  yet  seen,  for  from  Drumshambo  it  is  not  visible, 
and  sitting  in  my  canoe  I  at  first  saw  nothing  but 
what  might  have  been  a  large  pond  surrounded  by 
rushes.  Emerging  from  this  through  a  narrow 
channel  I  came  upon  a  broadening  expanse,  though 
the  full  proportions  of  the  lake  were  still  hidden  by 
a  long,  narrow  promontory  a  mile  to  the  north,  and 
beyond,  O'Reilly's  Island,  a  mass  of  trees.  Moun- 
tains rose  up  on  all  sides,  close  and  formidable  on  the 
right  and  the  left,  distant  and  dim  towards  the  north 
where  the  lough  itself  held  the  intervening  space. 

Over  motionless,  glassy  water  I  paddled  in  the  still 
air  of  the  early  evening  till  one  steady,  dominant 
sound  disentangled  itself  from  the  low  sounds  of  the 
lake — the  hum  of  rushing  water.  It  was  the  river 
Shannon  discharging  itself  in  a  heaving  flood  into  a 
confined,  rock-strewn  channel.  On  the  east  lay  the 
promontory  which  had  obscured  the  view;  on  the 
west  the  weir  towards  which  the  water  ran  smooth 
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and  oily.  I  drew  as  near  to  it  as  I  could  with  safety, 
and  from  a  point  of  vantage  saw  the  bubbling,  white 
water  beyond,  and  what  might  have  been  the  back 
of  a  leaping  salmon.  Dry  as  the  weather  had  been 
for  a  fortnight,  it  was  still  a  mighty  volume  of  water 
which  poured  itself  over  the  weir,  starting  swiftly  on 
its  course,  though  soon  to  become  slow  as  it  made  its 
way,  strong  and  overbearing,  to  Athlone,  Limerick, 
and  the  sea.  Then  I  turned  northwards  again  till  I 
was  between  O'Reilly's  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  the  whole  lake  lay  open  before  me,  vast,  silvery, 
and  apparently  boundless  in  the  north  save  for  the 
dim  lines  of  the  mountains  visible  where  they  touched 
the  sky. 

I  stopped  while  I  gazed  at  this  silent  mass  of  water. 
I  knew  its  vast  depth.  I  knew  too  that  it  was  fed  in 
the  north  by  a  river  which,  rising  ostensibly  close  by, 
at  Shannon  Head,  is  itself  fed  by  an  underground 
stream  from  another  little  lake,  said  to  be  bottomless. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  from  this  silvery  mass  con- 
fronting me,  now  motionless  and  inscrutable,  masking 
its  reserve  forces  of  tempest,  that  the  river  Shannon 
derived  its  force.  For  the  Shannon  is  no  minor 
stream  like  the  Thames  or  the  Severn;  if  it  is  not 
vastly  superior  to  either  in  length,  yet  in  volume  and 
breadth  it  is  more  than  equal  to  the  two  of  them 
together.  It  has  224  miles  of  navigable  water — navi- 
gable, that  is,  for  large  steamers  which  could  not 
pass  through  the  narrow  locks  of  the  Thames.     From 
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its  real  starting-point  in  Lough  Allen  it  is  already  a 
great  river,  and  if  it  were  a  thousand  miles  long  the 
volume  of  its  water  would  be  suitable  to  its  length. 
Again  and  again  it  widens  out  into  lakes  which  are 
lashed  by  westerly  winds  and  stirred  into  foam. 

The  scene  before  me  was  destitute  of  the  presence  of 
man.  Here  and  there  on  the  mountain-slopes  I  could 
distinguish  something  that  was  a  farm,  but  it  was 
distant,  isolated,  inaccessible,  accentuating  rather 
than  dispelling  the  solitude.  The  mountain-tops  were 
grim,  lonely  wastes,  and  the  silver  water  before  me 
stretched  on  and  up  in  a  strange,  aloof  region,  and  the 
mournful  cry  of  the  wild-fowl  might  have  been  the 
spirit  of  the  lough  sighing  in  uncanny  slumber. 

As  I  gazed  I  saw  in  imagination  a  sudden  darkness 
descend  on  the  water  in  the  east,  and  spread  blacken- 
ing and  ruffling  the  surface  till  it  encountered,  just 
there  in  the  silvery  centre,  another  patch  of  darkness 
that  crept  out  from  the  west.  And  there,  at  that 
silvery  central  point,  I  saw  them  clash  together  in 
white,  horrible  confusion.  And  looking  again  I  saw 
two  canoes  driving  along  on  the  black,  ruffled  surface; 
and  two  navigators  seeking  frantically  to  turn  them 
towards  the  shore,  so  that  the  wind  caught  them 
broadside  and  still  drove  them  on  till  more 
swiftly  than  ever  they  sped  rolling  and  lurching 
towards  that  central  point  where  the  waves  were 
breaking  in  foam. 

But   to-night   there   was   scarcely   a   ripple   on   the 
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water.  I  found  that  I  was  drifting  back  between 
O'Reilly's  Island  and  the  mainland  towards  the 
Shannon  exit.  Looking  at  my  watch  and  seeing 
that  it  was  past  six  o'clock,  I  drew  in  to  the  western 
shore  where  fir-trees  grew  on  a  steep  bank,  and  landed. 
But  I  searched  in  vain  for  a  few  square  feet  of  level 
ground  on  which  to  pitch  a  tent.  Luckily  I  took  the 
precaution  of  snatching  up  a  few  pieces  of  fallen  wood ; 
and  re-embarking,  pulled  out  to  the  long,  narrow 
promontory  the  flat  shores  of  which  were  unsheltered 
by  tree  or  bush.  The  rushes  formed  a  slender  lagoon 
where  the  water  was  shallow  and  undermined  with 
rocks.  Very  gingerly  I  threaded  my  way  between 
the  stones,  fearful  of  damaging  the  boat's  bottom; 
but  at  length  I  brought  it  near  the  shore,  and  lighten- 
ing it  by  removing  the  baggage,  drew  it  in  and  lifted 
it  on  to  dry  land. 

Clumps  of  spear-rushes  showed  that  the  water  often 
covered  this  flat  space  on  the  shore.  But  thanks  to 
the  recent  drought  it  was  now  dry  and  serviceable 
enough,  and  there  was  no  harassing  wind  to  make  me 
regret  the  lack  of  shelter.  I  pitched  my  tent  easily; 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  on  this  exposed, 
barren  spot,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  water, 
the  camp  seemed  to  present  its  old,  familiar  comfort, 
the  canvas  from  within  sloping  snugly  towards  the 
ridge,  whilst  the  fire,  made  from  the  wood  I  had 
providently  collected,  crackled  beneath  my  saucepan. 

And  when  I  had  supped  I  stood  in  the  open  air 
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grateful  for  such  a  solitude.  The  sun  was  setting  in 
a  magnificent  glory  over  the  mountains,  throwing  a 
strange,  luminous  purple  on  to  the  near  part  of  the 
lake  within  the  rushes,  while  the  rushes  themselves 
stood  up,  slim,  ghostly  things,  casting  their  shadows 
on  the  wine-like  water.  In  the  east  too  there  was  a 
glow  among  great  clouds.  And  close  at  hand  a 
heron  flew  up  with  its  great  legs  spread  behind, 
and  salmon  sparkled  in  the  water.  All  the  rest  was 
silence. 

I  know  persons  who  cannot  stand  vast  solitary 
spaces;  to  whom  the  silence  of  the  night  is  like  the 
eye  of  a  menacing  god,  inquisitorial,  relentless,  terri- 
fying. For  myself  I  can  understand  the  terror  of 
shuttered  rooms  and  candle-light,  hobgoblins  conjured 
out  of  crumbling  furniture  and  a  mind  pitched  on  an 
inharmonious  scale  of  consciousness.  But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  spirits  of  harmony  which  play  direct 
upon  the  soul  where  the  air  blows  freely  through  the 
trees  or  ruffles  the  water  on  a  calm  night;  and  even 
when  the  elements  are  stirred  into  the  fierce  energy 
of  storm  it  inspires  in  me  no  repugnance;  there  may 
be  terror  at  its  irresistible  force,  but  I  do  not  feel 
anything  alien  or  uncanny  in  its  energy.  Not  that  I 
should  care  to  experience  an  earthquake  or  a  tidal 
wave;  for  while  I  rejoice  in  the  manifestation  of  vast 
forces  in  the  universe  which  do  not  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  men  and  follow  more  just  principles  of  their 
own,  it  is  no  matter  for  rejoicing  when  such  forces 
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take  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and  seem  to  defy 
the  cosmos  itself. 

But  on  such  a  night  as  this,  when  the  surrounding 
water  only  twinkled  here  and  there  where  it  caught 
the  light,  and  the  moon  shone  out  above  the  moun- 
tains, none  surely  could  have  felt  that  this  outer 
world  was  inanimate.  If  it  frightens  some  and 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  reposeful  energy  into 
others,  that  is  because  it  seems  mightily  animate, 
intelligent,  and  surpassingly  wise.  Here  one  seems  to 
realise  without  effort  all  that  art,  in  its  incessant, 
world- aged  striving,  has  sought  to  express;  and  one 
realises,  too,  why  it  was  that  in  all  early  civilisa- 
tions religion  and  art  began  together,  and  went  hand 
in  hand  till  the  ingenuity  of  man  separated  them, 
classified  them,  conventionalised  them,  so  that  the 
purposes  of  both  were  forgotten  by  men  whose  per- 
ceptions had  become  clouded  by  artifice,  till  now  and 
again  genius,  reverting  to  the  primitive  and  the  essen- 
tial, stirred  the  dead  embers  into  fire  and  awoke  in 
men  the  memories  which  for  ages  they  had  been 
trying  to  stifle  by  culture. 

For  culture  itself,  always  imitative,  subsists  upon 
the  example  of  genius  which  saw  the  necessity  of 
escaping  from  an  earlier  culture.  To  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  truth  seemed 
outworn  in  the  symbols  of  scholastic  theology  and 
mediaeval  art;  so  they  looked  elsewhere  for  symbols 
which,  for  them  at  any  rate,  might  be  free  from  out- 
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worn  conventions,  and  in  Greek  art  found  them  ready 
to  their  hand;  for  them  the  home-coming  of  Odysseus 
rang  freshly,  and  in  the  pages  of  Plato  they  heard 
the  chorus  of  the  spheres.  But  the  men  of  culture 
came  along  and  tried  to  conventionalise  and  deaden 
Greek  art  with  their  text-books  just  as  the  earlier 
pedants  with  their  syllogisms  had  killed  the  aspira- 
tions of  Gothic  romanticism.  And  so  the  work  had 
to  be  done  again  by  the  men  of  genius,  who  cared  for 
no  art  conventions,  but  sought  only  beauty  and 
truth  and  the  expression  of  them  through  any  and 
every  vehicle  they  could  find.  They  did  not  turn 
from  an  existing  culture  to  an  earlier  culture,  but 
direct  to  the  very  things  which  had  inspired  wonder 
and  awe  in  them  as  in  primitive  men — the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  trees,  the  sea,  even  the  unseen  spirits  of 
good  and  evil  which  primitive  men  seek  to  worship 
or  propitiate.  But  again  the  men  of  culture  began 
to  classify  and  conventionalise,  and  called  the  men 
of  genius  by  some  such  name  as  "  Roman ticists." 
And  there  is  one  distinguished  professor  of  literature 
who  tells  us  that  Blake  and  Coleridge  revolutionised 
poetry  because  instead  of  monotonous  syllabic  metre 
they  used  a  free  substitution  of  equivalent  feet! 

If  I  seem  to  be  wandering  too  far  from  my  subject, 
I  would  remind  the  reader  that  he  is  accustomed  to 
find  in  "  books  about  places  "  long  dissertations  on 
the  history  of  architecture  and  the  origins  of  local 
genius;    and  there  are  persons  for  whom  the  night 
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air  on  an  Irish  lough  is  not  less  important  than  a 
cathedral.  My  point,  after  all,  comes  to  this:  You 
can  conventionalise  a  cathedral,  but  Heaven  knows, 
you  cannot  conventionalise  the  sky  or  the  sound  of 
waves  on  a  beach.  No  doubt  if  Professor  Saintsbury 
had  been  with  me — think  of  it ! — on  that  night  of  the 
17th  of  August,  he  would  have  told  me  what  intervals 
there  must  be  between  the  ripples  of  the  water,  by 
what  law  of  undulation  the  wind  must  sigh  through 
the  rushes,  and  the  proper  metrical  reason  why  those 
sounds  are  pleasant  while  others  are  cacophonous.  I 
believe  Professor  Saintsbury  could  do  anything  he 
liked  with  any  sound  under  heaven  and  elicit  its 
principles ;  but  what  if  he  took  away  the  pleasantness 
of  the  sound  and  left  us  with  his  equivalent  feet  and 
the  poor  solace  of  unthrifty  culture!  Strange  things 
happen,  but  perhaps  I  need  not  suppose  that  I  shall 
ever  camp  by  an  Irish  lough  in  the  stimulating  com- 
pany of  Professor  Saintsbury. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   SHANNON 

It  was  earlier  than  six  in  the  morning  when  I  came 
out  from  my  tent  and  found  the  sun  beginning  to 
break  through  a  dull  sky.  I  had  slept  soundly,  and 
woke  completely  refreshed.  The  air  was  chilly,  but 
the  water  of  the  lake  was  warm.  The  ragged  stones 
at  the  edge  were  trying  to  bare  feet,  and  for  many 
yards  out  the  water  was  shallow;  but  after  toilful 
wading  I  attained  a  depth  sufficient  for  swimming. 

I  had  no  wood  for  a  fire,  and  finding  none  near  at 
hand,  set  off  in  search  of  some.  From  a  low,  meagre 
hedge  I  extracted  twigs  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
and  with  these  I  made  my  fire.  Thereon  I  cooked 
coffee,  bacon,  and  eggs. 

It  is  jolly  to  idle  when  all  the  faculties  are  fresh  and 
keen,  when  the  day  is  still  young  and  seemingly 
countless  hours  lie  before  you.  Lighting  my  pipe  I 
lay  in  the  sun  watching  the  rushes,  the  outlines  of 
which  waved  against  a  background  of  mountains. 
Lazily  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  an  Odyssey  which 
had  found  a  place  in  my  kit,  and  as  I  read,  and  paused 
in  the  reading,  I  understood  why  it  is  that  again  and 
again  the  poet  repeats  the  same  sounding  hexameters 
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which  tell  of  the  sinking  of  the  sun  and  the  darkening 
of  the  ways,  or  the  shining  forth  of  early  Dawn,  the 
rosy-fingered.  What  traveller  could  go  on  journey- 
ing day  after  day  amid  great  spaces  of  water  and  vast 
flaming  skies  without  learning  to  recognise  that  essen- 
tial returning  of  glorious  dawn  and  glorious  sunset  as 
the  most  vital  of  experiences,  ever  returning,  and  as 
such  ever  to  be  mentioned,  ever  to  be  repeated  in 
identical,  unwearying  words  ?  Nearly  all  the  lines  in 
Homer  which  scholars  call  formulae  are  the  finest 
lines — lines  which  never  tire  because  dawn  and  sunset 
and  winged  speech,  permanent  but  new  and  fresh, 
can  never  be  tiresome  to  the  healthy  mind.  Food 
and  drink,  love  and  sweet  sleep,  darkness  and  dawn,- 
how  simply  and  divinely  these  recurrent  things  take 
their  place,  all  orderly,  amid  the  unusual  and  the  un- 
ordered, so  that  the  least  of  all  things  share  the  atmo- 
sphere of  heroes,  and  heroes  breathe  our  air,  and  in 
the  common  suffusion  the  real  and  the  romantic  are 
blended  and  indistinguishable. 

I  laid  aside  my  book,  and  still  idled — I  wonder  what 
your  efficient  camper  would  have  said  to  my  dilatori- 
ness!  Then  I  climbed  the  ridge  of  the  promontory, 
and  from  here  the  whole  lake  from  end  to  end  lay 
spread  before  me,  a  vast,  deep  bowl  rimmed  by 
mountains.  Immediately  in  front  lay  O'Reilly's 
Island,  wooded.  To  the  west  stretched  a  long,  bulky 
mountain,  the  end  of  which  was  like  the  head  of  a 
vast  hippopotamus;    to  the  east,   more  mountains; 
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and  north,  glittering  under  the  hot  sun,  the  lough, 
vanishing  in  the  distance  amid  hazy  hills.  There 
was  not  a  sail  or  a  boat,  not  a  vestige  of  man. 

But  on  returning  to  the  camp  I  encountered  visitors, 
four-legged  visitors,  who  stood  flicking  their  tails  in 
the  water  and  gazing  at  me  in  mild  astonishment.  A 
small  herd  of  cattle  had  arrived  during  my  absence, 
and  whilst  I  was  taking  down  my  tent  their  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  their  manners,  so  that  I  had  to  drive 
them  away  and  assault  them  with  a  paddle.  Pro- 
testingly  they  departed,  and  betook  themselves  again 
to  their  footbath. 

I  loaded  the  canoe  and  waded  out  with  it  among  the 
stones  till  it  would  float  with  my  added  weight;  then 
I  clambered  in,  bade  farewell  to  my  stony  promon- 
tory, and  paddled  towards  the  south.  The  first 
seven  miles  of  the  Shannon  are  unnavigable  owing 
to  the  rocks  and  rapids,  but  a  cutting  has  been  made 
navigable  for  boats  far  larger  than  my  canoe.  I 
paddled  easily  over  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough 
Allen,  scarcely  feeling  the  light  puffs  of  wind  which 
began  to  ruffle  the  surface,  and  soon  found  myself 
threading  the  winding  course  of  the  canal.  I  was 
surprised  when  I  came  upon  old  acquaintances,  the 
low,  round  billowy  hills  which  had  been  characteristic 
of  the  country  from  Belfast  to  Clones,  but  in  the  north 
the  horizon  was  still  dominated  by  the  bolder  moun- 
tains of  Lough  Allen. 

As  I  was  passing  beneath  a  steep  bank  I  was  hailed 
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in  an  anxious  voice  from  above.  I  landed  and  climbed 
up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  found  a  man 
struggling  with  a  horse  and  cart  on  the  road.  The 
road  was  a  narrow  ridge  which  descended  sheer  into 
the  canal  on  the  one  side,  and  sheer  into  flat,  swampy 
ground  on  the  other.  The  man  entreated  me  not  to 
move  the  canoe  until  he  was  safely  past,  as  his  horse 
was  nervous  of  strange  objects  and  the  road  was 
dangerous.  Dangerous!  It  was  like  taking  a  horse 
and  cart  along  a  plank.  I  accompanied  him  till  the 
road  broadened,  and  then  resumed  my  journey. 

I  noticed  a  tendency  in  the  canoe  to  wobble  towards 
the  bank.  It  was  because  the  wind  had  risen.  The 
sun  had  now  totally  disappeared  and  clouds  hung  low 
and  threatening. 

I  went  through  a  lock,  and  drew  so  near  to  the 
Shannon  that  now  and  again  I  could  see  its  water 
running  through  stony  ground  between  willowy  banks. 
The  sight  of  it  was  cheering.  I  had  been  anticipating 
a  river  not  wholly  unlike  our  English  rivers,  and  this 
first  glimpse  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  not  unlike. 
Between  me  and  the  river  there  now  remained  nothing 
but  a  very  deep  lock.  Seeing  two  women  and  a  girl 
standing  a  little  way  off,  I  shouted  to  attract  their 
attention;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  understand.  I 
therefore  landed,  and,  approaching  them,  explained 
that  I  wished  to  pass  through. 

"  My  husband  is  away,"  said  the  eldest,  "  and  will 
not  be  back  for  some  time." 
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"  That  is  awkward,"  said  I,  "  but  is  there  no  one  in 
charge  of  the  lock?  " 

"  I  am  in  charge,"  said  she;  but  she  made  no  motion 
as  if  to  open  the  gates. 

"  Then  can  you  not  let  me  through?  " 

"  I  will  try."     And  with  that  she  departed. 

I  opened  one  of  the  gates  myself,  returned  to  the 
canoe,  and  entered  the  lock.  In  about  five  minutes 
the  two  women  returned,  carrying  the  key. 

They  fumbled  for  a  little  time,  but  succeeded  in 
opening  the  shutters  at  the  further  end.  There  was 
a  rush  of  water,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  violent  current. 
It  continued  to  run,  so  that  I  had  much  ado  to  keep 
my  canoe  from  the  gate;  and  yet  the  level  of  the  water 
did  not  descend  an  inch. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drown  me?  "  I  said  to  the  women. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  they  cried,  in  some  alarm. 

"  Then  are  you  trying  to  let  the  whole  of  Lough 
Allen  into  the  Shannon?  It  will  take  you  days  and 
days  unless  you  can  make  the  current  go  faster." 

"  Ah,  sure  I  wish  to  Heaven  my  husband  would 
come  back,"  cried  the  lock-keeper's  wife. 

"  You  will  save  him  trouble,  and  possibly  save  my 
life,  if  you  close  the  shutters  at  the  other  end.  They 
have  evidently  been  left  open." 

At  last  they  understood,  and  the  water  ceased  to 
pour  in  from  one  side  while  it  flowed  out  on  the  other. 
I  sank  down  to  an  incredible  depth,  and  was  mightily 
glad  when  at  length  they  opened  the  lower  gate, 
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without  mishap,  and  enabled  me  to  paddle  out  into 
the  river  Shannon. 

The  river  Shannon!  Now,  I  thought,  my  troubles 
are  at  an  end.  I  have  only  to  float  down  a  tranquil 
stream  till  I  come  to  Lough  Ree  and  Athlone.  All 
my  expectations  seemed  to  be  realised.  I  found 
myself  on  a  river  scarcely  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  Pangbourne.  Willows  overhung  the  banks. 
Pleasant  meadows  rose  up  on  either  side.  There 
was  wind,  but  the  banks  or  the  trees  broke  its  force. 

Soon  the  water  became  much  broader.  I  came  to  a 
pleasant  island  with  good  grass  and  trees  upon  it, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  land  here  and  have  some 
lunch.  So  I  got  out  of  the  boat  and,  impelled  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  river  on  the  further  side,  walked  to 
the  centre  of  the  island.  As  I  was  standing  here 
looking  round  me  at  everything  but  the  island  itself, 
I  was  suddenly  dismayed  by  the  sight  of  a  prodigious 
bull  snorting,  with  nose  in  the  air,  and  coming  aggres- 
sively towards  me.  I  retired  hastily  to  the  canoe, 
and  he  lowered  his  head  and  charged.  I  was  just  in 
time  to  push  out  from  the  bank  as  he  came  thundering 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  There  he  stopped,  irritated, 
and  finding  me  out  of  his  reach,  began  to  gore  the  line 
by  which  my  boat  was  still  fastened  to  the  root  of  a 
tree.  Then  he  made  as  if  he  would  plunge  in;  but 
he  thought  better  of  it,  and  turned  his  attention  again 
to  the  rope.  Disliking  his  inhospitable  attitude,  and 
preferring  to  put  a  little  more  water  between  myself 
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and  him,  I  cut  the  line  and  left  his  island,  not  forgetting 
that  on  the  river  Blackwater  two  of  us  had  been  put 
to  flight  by  feminine  members  of  his  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  main  stream  now  presented  them- 
selves flat,  treeless,  and  bordered  by  a  dense  fringe 
of  rushes.  The  wind  was  beginning  to  hustle,  so  with- 
out further  ado  I  rammed  my  boat  as  far  as  it  would 
go  into  some  rushes,  and  without  disembarking — indeed, 
I  could  not  disembark — I  opened  my  provision  box 
and  took  from  it  something  to  eat.  Whilst  I  was 
feeding,  the  wind  blew  up  into  half  a  gale  or  more,  and 
the  rushes  flustered  about  me  shrilly.  Then  it  began 
to  rain — a  heavy,  pelting,  wind-driven  rain ! 

Hastily  I  closed  my  provision  box,  dragged  out  my 
waterproof  coverings,  and  spread  them  over  my 
luggage  so  that  nothing  would  get  wet.  So  furiously 
did  the  rain  and  the  gale  assail  me  that  my  only 
thought  was  to  find  some  sort  of  shelter.  But  there 
was  none.  There  were  no  trees  near  the  bank,  and 
even  the  bank  itself  was  unapproachable  by  reason 
of  the  dense  growth  of  rushes  which  for  many  yards 
stretched  out  into  the  water  and  on  either  side  seemed 
to  present  an  interminable  line  of  battle  heading  me 
off  from  the  shore. 

Carrick-on-Shannon  was  many  miles  away,  but 
there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  for  that  port 
unless  haply  some  refuge  should  present  itself  on  the 
way.  A  canvas  shirt  and  flannel  trousers  were  my 
only  garments,  and  soon  they  were  hanging  limply 
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round  me  like  bathing  clothes.  The  wind  was  directly- 
contrary,  and  it  was  blowing  the  water  into  waves 
which  astonished  me  by  their  volume.  They  astonished 
me  because,  though  I  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Thames  in  every  weather  and  at  all  seasons,  I  have 
never  known  any  gale  blow  up  waves  on  it  one  tenth 
as  big  as  these.  I  could  only  imagine  that  there  was 
some  broad  water  ahead  which  was  the  cause  of  this 
swell  in  the  narrower  channel. 

With  all  the  force  that  was  in  me  I  pounded  the 
water  with  the  paddle,  intent  upon  nothing  but  to 
get  to  a  place  where  I  might  escape  from  this  diabolical 
downpour.  I  was  only  dimly  aware  of  two  intermin- 
able lines  of  sighing  rushes,  of  some  hay-makers  taking 
shelter  under  a  hayrick,  and  a  flood  of  sullen  water 
sweeping  past  me  and  myself  paddling  with  all  my 
force  to  gain  on  it.  I  did  gain  on  it,  for  these  sweeping 
winds  seem  to  impart  some  of  their  own  energy  and 
resolution  to  one  who  contends  against  them.  I 
wished  indeed  that  I  had  a  heavier  boat  than  this 
cockle-shell  which  gave  such  sport  to  the  wind,  and 
that  I  had  two  long  oars  with  which  to  propel  it 
instead  of  an  ineffectual  paddle.  Already  in  this 
first  experience  I  was  realising  that  a  Canadian  canoe 
is  not  the  sort  of  boat  for  the  Shannon.  But  still, 
drenched  as  I  was  and  wind-beaten,  I  found  myself 
rounding  new  curves  of  the  river,  gaining  upon  this 
swept-up  water,  advancing  yard  by  yard  in  the 
direction  of  Carrick. 
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At  length  the  rain  stopped,  the  wind  somewhat 
abated,  and  the  river  became  less  disturbed.  There 
was  still,  however,  enough  moving  water  to  keep  my 
attention  fixed,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  on.  I  was 
therefore  paddling  hard  when  I  heard  a  far-off  voice 
shouting  loudly : 

"  Fellow!     Fellow!  " 

I  looked  round.  Bleak,  wet,  inhospitable  shores 
met  my  eyes  on  every  side,  but  in  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voice  they  alighted  upon  a  strange,  plump 
figure  of  a  person  running  eagerly  over  a  damp  meadow. 
It  was  a  thick  bundle  of  dark  drapery  that  I  saw 
hastening  towards  the  river,  with  a  projecting  object 
waving  in  the  air  which  I  discovered  to  be  an  umbrella. 
Towards  me  it  ran,  rolled,  or  waddled  till  it  distinctly 
resolved  itself  into  a  woman  with  skirts  clewed  up  to 
the  knees,  waving  the  umbrella  and  shouting  with 
all  her  might : 

"Fellow!     Fellow!" 

Towards  the  bank  of  the  river  she  rushed  as  if  all  the 
hobgoblins  of  Ireland  were  at  her  back,  her  umbrella 
still  frantically  beating  the  air,  her  fat  calves  brushing 
through  the  wet  grass.  Arrested  in  mid-flood  by  this 
apparition,  with  difficulty  keeping  the  boat  from 
twisting  round  in  the  wind,  I  heard  winged  words  : 

"Fellow!  Fellow!  Give  me  a  ride  across  the 
river,  there's  a  dear  fellow.  Our  boat  ..."  but  the 
wind  swept  away  her  words. 

I   drew  in  towards  the  bank    where    happily    the 
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rushes  were  thin.  She  came  crowding  upon  me  as 
if  she  would  embrace  the  boat,  as  if  the  solid  earth 
were  something  she  spurned.  She  hovered  over  the 
brink,  regardless  of  the  problem  which  was  perplexing 
me.  With  her  immense  proportions  she  would  surely 
swamp  the  canoe!  Moreover  my  baggage  was  piled 
up  in  the  only  available  place,  and  tightly  wrapt  up 
in  wet  canvas.  I  succeeded  in  removing  the  tent 
from  the  bows  to  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  told  her 
she  must  sit  on  the  provision  box,  in  the  middle,  care- 
fully, and  above  all  step  very  gently  as  she  got  in. 

But  she  was  quite  reckless.  If  it  had  been  an  Atlantic 
liner  she  could  not  have  gone  on  board  more  confidently. 
On  the  placid  canal  passers-by  had  protested  that  they 
would  not  like  to  trust  themselves  in  our  "  wee  cot," 
but  in  the  surge  of  the  Shannon  this  woman  thought 
nothing  of  it. 

She  jumped  from  the  bank  on  to  a  piece  of  rock 
which  stood  up  from  the  water,  pulled  her  skirts 
round  her,  and  climbed  hurriedly  into  the  canoe.  She 
seemed  unaware  that  the  bow  sank  deeply  beneath  her 
weight,  or  that  she  and  her  dresses  bulged  out  over 
both  sides  of  the  boat.  As  she  sat  bolt  upright  on 
the  provision  box  with  her  back  to  the  wind,  her  body 
acted  like  a  sail;  but  she  was  heedless.  And  to  add 
to  the  chance  of  foundering  she  was  for  opening  her 
umbrella,  but  I  prevented  her. 

As  we  moved  slowly  out  into  mid-stream,  rocking 
so  that  at  each  descent  the  gunwale  was  not  an  inch 
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above  the  water,  she  sat  triumphantly,  giving  not  a 
thought  to  the  water,  or  the  canoe,  or  anything  but 
some  passionately-wished-for  destination. 

"  Sure  I  knew  by  your  kind  face  that  you  would 
take  me  across,"  she  said  jollily.  "  It's  a  lot  of 
trouble  I'll  be  giving  you,  wasting  your  time,  and  our 
cot  broken  away  and  all,  and  indeed,  I  didn't  know 
what  I  should  be  doing  without  you." 

"  You  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,"  said  I. 

"  Indeed,  and  I  am,  and  it's  very  late  I  shall  be,  I'm 
thinking.     But  you're  a  dear,  kind  fellow." 

As  we  neared  the  other  bank  a  new  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  There  was  only  one  possible  place  for 
landing,  and  deep  as  we  were  in  the  water  we  could  not 
get  to  the  shore  by  reason  of  jagged,  submerged  rocks. 
I  manoeuvred,  whilst  the  boat  swayed  perilously,  till 
at  last  I  brought  it  up  against  an  outstanding  rock. 

"  I'll  get  on  to  that,"  she  said. 

She  stepped  on  to  the  rock,  and  there  stood  islanded. 
But  she  jumped  nimbly  to  another  rock,  and  thence 
to  the  bank. 

"  Thank  you  kindly;  it's  a  dear,  good  fellow  you 
are;  "  and  she  began  running  at  a  quick  waddle  over 
the  grass. 

Relieved  of  her  weight,  the  canoe  leapt  up  in  the 
water. 

For  some  time  I  paddled  on  at  a  good  pace  till  I  en- 
countered a  considerable  wash  of  water.  For  a  mile 
ahead  the  river  ran  in  a  channel  four  hundred  to  five 
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hundred  yards  broad,  and  as  I  approached  it  on  the 
exposed  side  I  felt  at  once  the  utmost  force  of  the 
wind.  It  was  an  unpleasant  shock  to  one  who  had 
been  expecting  to  float  comfortably  down -stream. 
The  waves  which  I  now  met  were  not  solid,  cum- 
brously  heaving  things  such  as  one  meets  at  sea, 
waves  which  carry  you  up  and  let  you  down  in  a 
respectable  manner.  They  were  rushing,  swirling, 
sullen  little  things,  magnified  ripples  which  come 
close  on  one  another  at  an  incredible  speed,  craning 
their  heads  forward  so  that  they  advance  with  per- 
pendicular, or  even  overhanging  front,  and  seen 
from  the  windward  present  curved  backs  which  dart 
away  with  a  spitting  sound.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  not  large  enough  to  be  dangerous,  but  as  it  was 
my  first  experience  of  them  they  were  troublesome. 
They  forced  one  to  bring  into  play  every  muscle  of 
the  body,  and  to  drive  the  paddle  in  with  long,  swift 
strokes. 

As  I  came  near  to  the  end  of  the  broad  water  I  saw 
one  great  channel  leading  westward,  and  another,  not 
so  broad,  which  went  to  the  south.  If  I  had  studied 
my  map  more  carefully  I  should  have  known  which 
route  to  choose — as  indeed  I  should  have  done  if  I 
had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  Shannon  navi- 
gation marks,  for  the  course  is  admirably  marked  out, 
from  Lough  Allen  to  Killaloe,  by  a  series  of  black 
posts  or  piles  on  the  one  side  and  red  on  the  other. 
However,  though  I  saw  these  marks  clearly  enough,  I 
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did  not  know  how  to  interpret  them.  So  I  took  the 
broader  course  to  the  west. 

On  the  north  bank  there  was  a  row  of  cottages  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  were  all  fastened  against 
the  storm.  The  wind  readily  blew  me  towards  them, 
and  I  thought  to  land  and  make  inquiries.  But  at 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  I  found  the  canoe 
grating  against  a  stony  bottom;  and  I  had  some  ado 
to  sheer  off.  So  I  began  to  pull  towards  the  west  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind.  I  advanced  perhaps  twenty 
yards  a  minute.  Then  the  wind  caught  the  nose  of 
my  canoe  and  twisted  it  round,  and  in  another  moment 
I  found  myself  drifting  at  a  terrific  pace  back  towards 
the  cottages.  Gradually  I  paddled  her  round,  turn- 
ing her  towards  the  east,  south-east,  south,  south- 
west, till  I  got  her  west  again;  and  then  I  pulled  for 
all  I  was  worth.  I  drove  her  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  against  the  wind  till  again  it  caught  the  nose 
at  a  crooked  angle,  and  round  she  came,  broad- 
side on. 

A  happy  inspiration  came  to  me.  Why  not  try  the 
other  route  to  the  south  ?  It  was  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  this.  So  I  flew  straight  on,  rounded  the  corner, 
battled  with  some  difficulty  towards  the  south-west, 
till,  the  river  taking  a  sudden  turn  due  east,  I  had 
the  wind  with  me  again.  Ahead,  the  flat  land  gave 
place  to  a  wooded  hill  with  houses  visible  among 
the  trees.  There,  evidently,  lay  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Happily   the    adverse   wind    had   stopped   me    from 
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ascending  the  river  Boyle  and  exploring  the  stormy 
recesses  of  Lough  Key. 

As  I  sped  before  the  wind  towards  Carrick  the  rain 
again  came  down  in  buckets,  and  the  wall  of  rushes 
on  each  bank  frowned  inhospitably.  With  a  town  so 
near,  the  thought  of  camping  seemed  horrible,  and  I 
did  not  fail  to  remind  myself  that  this  was  now  the 
seventh  day  since  I  had  slept  in  a  bed.  The  sight  of 
the  Grand  Canal  Company  wharf  tempted  me,  and  I 
ran  alongside  a  flat-bottomed  cot  which  was  moored 
close  by. 

An  old  man  came  to  my  assistance  and  helped  me 
pull  my  luggage  ashore.  I  left  it  there  while  I  walked 
round  to  the  Grand  Canal  Company's  warehouse. 
Amid  a  little  crowd  of  men  and  boys  carrying  sacks 
of  flour  I  found  the  manager,  who  at  once  gave 
me  permission  to  put  my  canoe  and  baggage  in  the 
warehouse.  In  a  short  time  my  dripping  impedi- 
menta were  safely  housed  at  a  discreet  distance  from 
the  sacks  of  flour. 

My  canvas  kit  was  carried  up  to  the  hotel,  where  I 
booked  a  bedroom  and  ordered  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CARRICK 

The  rain  had  now  somewhat  abated,  and  as  it 
was  no  more  than  six  o'clock  I  strolled  down  to 
the  warehouse.  There  I  found  the  manager  quite 
alone,  busily  engaged  in  putting  sacks  of  flour  and 
meal  into  a  little  truck  and  depositing  them  in  another 
part  of  the  building.  He  was  an  elderly  man  of 
perhaps  sixty,  of  middle  height,  thickly  built,  and 
amply  adorned  with  a  white  beard.  He  puffed  and 
panted  a  good  deal  over  his  strenuous  labour.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  just  finishing  his  day's  work,  and 
having  at  length  stowed  the  last  sack  in  its  proper 
place,  he  came  again  to  inspect  the  canoe,  and  took 
me  with  some  pride  to  his  office  to  show  me  a  wonder- 
ful array  of  electric-light  switches.  This,  I  under- 
stood, represented  the  last  word  in  scientific  invention. 

He  then  locked  up  the  warehouse  and  came  with  me 
into  the  town.  We  established  ourselves  in  one  of 
those  diminutive  compartments  frequently  provided 
in  Irish  public-houses  and  designed  for  the  privacy  of 
customers.     I  asked  him  what  he  would  drink. 

"  Just  some  lemonade,"  he  said;  "  I  am  a  teetotaler." 

:'  There  are  many  total  abstainers  in  Ireland,"  he 
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went  on,  as  if  stating  a  paradox.  "  Those  who  are 
not  total  abstainers  are  apt  occasionally  to  get  drunk. 
I  do  not  think  it  a  good  thing  to  get  drunk,  so  I  am  a 
total  abstainer/ ' 

"  But  are  there  not  many  people  in  Ireland  who 
drink  moderately  and  never  get  drunk?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "  But  there  are  many  tempta- 
tions. You  see  it  is  like  this.  Generally  when  the 
farmers  are  at  home  they  do  not  touch  a  drop  of 
alcohol.  But  when  they  come  into  the  towns  for 
business,  especially  on  market  day,  they  meet  their 
friends;  and  one  of  them  will  stand  drinks  to  the 
party;  and  then — why  sure  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  one  to  come  away  till  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany has  stood  his  round  of  drinks.  Unless  you  are 
a  total  abstainer  it  is  impossible  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  your  neighbours  and  always  remain  sober.  That 
is  why  I  am  a  teetotaler." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  parted. 

"  I'll  be  getting  home  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said. 

Carrick,  although  it  is  the  county  town  of  Leitrim, 
is  a  very  small  place.  It  consists  of  two  narrow  roads 
which  meet  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  big,  red  post- 
office,  and  two  big  churches,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
which  stand  almost  side  by  side.  Everything  else  in 
Carrick  is  small.  On  the  outskirts  thatched  cottages 
are  dotted  here  and  there.  In  the  centre  small  houses 
line  the  roads  in  attractive  disorder.  There  are  two 
hotels.     Mine  was  a  bare,  eighteenth-century  house, 
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standing  in  an  undistinguished  manner  in  a  line  with 
a  row  of  little  shops.  Inside  I  found  it  all  that  a  hotel 
need  be. 

Having  supped,  I  took  another  stroll  round  the 
town.  On  my  return  I  entered  the  little  back  parlour, 
where  I  found  a  young,  vigorous,  emphatic  person,  who 
was  the  landlord,  and  an  old  man,  his  assistant,  engaged 
in  conversation  with  two  customers.  When  I  came  in 
the  old  man  was  speaking. 

"  Politics  and  religion  are  the  curse  of  this  country.' ' 

"  There  is  not  much  of  either,"  said  the  landlord, 
compressing  his  lips. 

"  Well,  what  would  you  say  to  the  affair  at  Porta- 
down?  "  said  one  of  the  customers. 

"  Pooh!  Do  you  call  that  politics?  "  said  the  land- 
lord. "  Or  do  you  call  it  religion?  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  call  it.     It's  just  rioting." 

One  of  the  customers  then  got  up  and  went  out.  The 
landlord  looked  after  him. 

"  He's  got  his  head  turned  by  all  this  nonsense." 

The  remaining  customer  invited  me  to  have  a  drink. 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  me  when  I  came  in  with  my 
canoe,  and  had  been  about  to  offer  me  the  shelter  of 
his  boathouse.  I  thought  to  myself  that  he  might 
have  been  quicker  about  it.  However,  he  was  affable, 
and  both  he  and  the  landlord  began  to  enlarge  on  the 
dangers  of  the  Shannon.  They  surmised  that  I  must 
have  been  through  some  very  rough  water. 

"  It's  a  fearful  river  for  tourists,"  said  the  landlord. 
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"  There's  some  water  just  near  here,  where  the  river 
Boyle  comes  in,  which  you  might  very  easily  have 
mistaken  for  the  Shannon  if  you  were  coming  from 
Lough  Allen." 

"  The  Boyle!  "  said  I.  "  Why  I  tried  to  get  up  it, 
but  could  make  no  headway  against  the  wind." 

"  You  were  lucky.  That's  one  of  the  worst  bits  of 
water  in  Ireland.  But  if  you  are  going  down  the 
Shannon  you'll  find  plenty  of  rough  loughs." 

He  began  to  enumerate  the  tourists  who  had  recently 
been  drowned.  Lough  Derg  and  Lough  Ree,  he 
observed,  were  far  more  dangerous  than  the  Atlantic; 
and  there  were  other  pieces  of  broad  water  which  were 
almost  as  bad.  He  described  the  nature  of  the  waves 
in  such  a  graphic,  fear  -  inspiring  manner  that  it 
seemed  marvellous  the  Shannon  should  be  accounted 
a  navigable  river. 

The  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  question  of 
farmers  and  landlords. 

"  There  are  no  landlords  here,"  he  said,  "  excepting 
at  rent  times.  They  come  here  to  take  money  out 
of  the  country,  and  then  they  go  away.  They  are 
not  real  Irishmen  at  all.  They  don't  live  here,  and 
they  know  nothing  about  their  tenants  or  any  of  the 
people." 

"  They  sometimes  drive  through  in  their  carriages," 
said  the  old  man,  "  but  it's  little  money  they  spend 
here,  and  little  notice  they  take  of  any  one." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,   "  if  they  stay  here  at  all, 
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they  buy  all  they  want  in  London;  and  thank  God 
we  don't  want  them  to  talk  to  us  if  they  don't  wish  to. 
Bah!  What  does  it  matter?  We  don't  call  them 
Irishmen.  They're  Englishmen.  They  don't  belong 
here,  that's  the  fact." 

"  We  just  depend  on  ourselves,"  put  in  the  other. 
"  We  don't  think  ourselves  too  good  for  one  another, 
whether  we're  farmers,  or  labourers,  or  tradesmen." 

"  Or  just  publicans.  We  get  on  beautifully  together, 
like  cats  and  dogs." 

"  Yes,  politics  and  religion  are  the  curse  of  this 
country." 

"  And  drink,"  said  the  customer. 

"I'm  with  you  there,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Drink 
be  damned! — What's  yours?  "  And  he  took  his  turn 
in  standing  the  round  of  drinks. 

"  Mind  you,"  he  went  on,  rapping  the  table  violently 
with  his  fist,  "  there  are  Englishmen  and  Englishmen. 
The  Englishman  in  his  own  country  is  a  fine  person; 
the  Englishman  when  he  is  travelling  is  a  fine  person; 
I  admire  the  Englishman — we  all  admire  him.     But 

when  he  calls  himself  an  Irishman — well "  he  spat 

on  the  floor. 

"  Ah,  that's  what  I'm  thinking  myself,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  customer. 

"  I'm  sure  that's  it,"  said  I. 

We  celebrated  our  agreement  by  finishing  our  drinks, 
and  went  our  respective  ways  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   RAGE   OF  XANTHOS 

"  Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt  creberque  procellis 
Africus,  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus." 

The  next  day,  the  19th  of  August,  was  market  day. 
When  I  went  out  the  farmers  were  just  beginning 
to  arrive  with  their  little  carts  and  their  market 
produce.  I  rode  down  to  the  wharf  in  a  side-car, 
and  there  I  met  the  manager  of  the  warehouse 
and  other  acquaintances.  Several  persons  came  for- 
ward to  help  me,  and  the  canoe  was  lifted  into  the 
water,  and  my  baggage  handed  to  me  over  the  steep 
stone  steps.  They  all  wished  me  a  pleasant  voyage, 
and  I  paddled  out  into  the  wind. 

It  was  a  spanking  wind,  driving  in  a  steady,  deter- 
mined manner  over  the  water.  On  the  whole  it  was 
a  favourable  wind  when  I  paddled  under  the  many- 
arched  bridge  of  Carrick,  observed  by  scores  of  curious 
eyes,  and  it  served  me  well  enough  over  the  broad 
stretch  of  water  that  is  visible  from  the  east  of  the 
town.  The  river  was  turbulent,  but  having  listened 
to  many  remarks  concerning  the  smartness  of  my 
craft  I  was  concerned  to  make  a  creditable  exit  from 

Carrick.    Soon  I  rounded  a  corner  and  was  out  of  sight. 
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Before  me  lay  a  region  of  desolation.  The  rushes 
clustered  thickly  round  the  banks  so  that  the  land 
was  hidden,  and  the  water  was  broad,  inhospitable, 
and  wind-swept.  I  found  indeed  some  shelter  from 
the  gale  by  keeping  close  under  the  rushes  on  the 
western  side ;  but  they  shook  and  shivered  ceaselessly, 
and  away  from  them  the  water  seemed  distraught 
as  in  Blake's  picture  of  the  waste  of  Chaos. 

As  I  made  my  way  along  the  edge  of  this  disorder  I 
heard  behind  me  a  dull  sound,  regular,  rhythmic, 
breaking  with  monotonous  persistence  through  the 
fitful  noises  of  air  and  water.  I  realised  that  it  must 
be  a  steamer.  Disliking  the  idea  of  the  wash  of  a 
steamer  added  to  the  vehemence  of  the  waves,  I  drove 
my  canoe  into  the  thick  of  the  rushes  with  intent  to 
shelter  there  till  the  vessel  might  have  passed.  Then 
it  came  in  sight,  bellowing  with  its  engine,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  large  steam  yacht. 

The  voice  of  one  on  the  bridge  hailed  me,  a  cheerful 
voice,  that  of  the  owner  and  skipper.  Would  I  like 
to  be  towed?     There  was  rough  water  ahead. 

The  suggestion  at  first  did  not  commend  itself  to  me. 
I  had  not  thought  of  being  towed  down  the  Shannon 
by  a  steam  yacht,  nor  was  I  sure  that  my  canoe  would 
stand  the  speed  and  the  pressure  of  water.  So  I 
shouted  out  a  polite  refusal.  The  yachtsman  replied 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  there  was  rough  water 
ahead  where  my  canoe  could  not  possibly  live.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  found  myself  confronted  with 
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a  stormy  lough  and  a  hostile  wind  I  should  have  no 
alternative  but  to  wait,  perhaps  for  days,  until  the 
wind  went  down.  The  steamer,  in  fact,  was  a  god- 
send. So  I  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  paddled 
alongside.  When  I  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the 
capacity  of  my  light  canoe  to  stand  the  strain  of  tow- 
ing, Mr.  L.,  as  I  learnt  his  name  to  be,  kindly  offered  to 
steam  at  a  slow  pace.  So  I  caught  the  line  which  was 
thrown  to  me,  made  it  fast  to  the  canoe,  clambered 
into  the  heavy  boat  which  was  being  towed  behind 
the  yacht,  and  thence  into  the  yacht  itself. 

Mr.  L.,  having  himself  seen  that  all  was  well  with  the 
canoe,  shouted  his  orders  down  to  the  engine-room 
and  invited  me  to  join  him  on  the  bridge.  At  Carrick 
he  had  heard  of  my  expedition,  and  it  had  occurred 
to  him  to  overtake  me  and  help  me  through  some  of 
the  rough  water.  There  were  certain  specially  ex- 
posed reaches,  he  said,  which  would  be  quite  impass- 
able for  the  canoe  if  the  present  wind  continued. 
Lough  Boderg,  he  thought,  was  one  of  them;  and  as 
for  Lough  Ree,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  The  canoe 
could  not  live  in  it  for  a  minute. 

I  was  then  introduced  to  Mrs.  L.  and  another  lady, 
and  I  expressed  my  gratification  at  being  whisked 
thus  unexpectedly  from  my  canoe  on  a  desolate  river 
into  a  floating  palace.  I  was  told  that  at  Lough 
Boderg  they  proposed  to  turn  into  another  lough 
which  leads  into  the  Shannon,  to  lunch  there,  and  to 
wait  an  hour  or  two  whilst  Mr.  L.  made  a  short  journey 
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in  a  motor-car.  Then  they  were  to  return  to  the 
Shannon  and  continue  down-stream.  I  accepted  their 
invitation. 

Meantime,  standing  on  the  bridge  with  Mr.  L.,  I 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  land  on  both  sides  was  flat,  and  mainly  pastoral. 
Trees  were  very  scarce,  and  for  this  reason  the  wind 
blows  uninterrupted  across  the  country  and  smites 
the  water  with  unbroken  force.  Mr.  L.  dwelt  upon 
the  magnificent  volume  of  this  stream  which  flows 
sluggishly  through  the  centre  of  Ireland.  He  pointed 
out  the  red  and  black  navigation  marks  which  have 
been  admirably  distributed  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  river,  and  as  we  went  through  one  of  the  locks 
at  Drumsna  he  drew  my  attention  to  its  great  dimen- 
sions— for  it  was  large  enough  to  take  a  moderate- 
sized  ship— rthough  he  added  that  the  size  of  it  was  at 
present  of  no  service,  for  the  lock  at  the  Lough  Allen 
end  and  another  at  the  Limerick  end  were  much 
smaller  and  incapable  of  admitting  the  great  vessels 
to  which  all  the  intermediate  locks  were  adapted. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  far  the  greatest  waterway  in 
the  British  Isles,  far  better  marked  out  than  any 
other  river,  and  yet  it  is  practically  unused,  practically 
unknown.  Look  what  a  splendid  natural  highway 
this  is  leading  through  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
down  to  a  fine  port!  But  it  is  all  wasted.  Athlone 
is  the  only  moderate-sized  town  between  here  and 
Limerick.     And  Athlone  is  anything  but  large.     Even 
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in  default  of  industries  this  river  ought  to  be  carrying 
agricultural  produce  down  to  the  sea,  and  manu- 
factured articles  up  to  the  agriculturists.  But  there 
is  no  market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  no  encour- 
agement to  the  farmers  to  grow  corn. 

"As  it  is  the  countryside  is  dependent  on  itself;  it 
exchanges  nothing;  it  gains  nothing;  for  it  has  no 
trade. 

"  The  country  badly  wants  capital,"  he  added. 
"  There  are  vast  resources  in  Ireland,  mineral  and 
agricultural,  which  are  being  wasted.  There  is  fine 
human  material  which  is  also  being  wasted.  It  is 
true  there  is  little  actual  destitution  in  these  central 
counties,  but  pastoral  country  requires  little  labour, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  an  adequate  popula- 
tion— so  the  people  emigrate.  If  we  could  cover  all 
this  rich  land  with  oats  or  corn  or  other  cereals,  the 
population  would  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds." 

It  was  curious  to  hear  him  talking  in  so  much  the 
same  strain  as  that  in  which  others,  belonging  to  a 
different  grade  of  life,  had  recently  talked  to  me. 
Mr.  L.,  I  afterwards  learnt,  is  one  of  those  too  rare 
landlords  and  employers  of  labour  who  take  to  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  politics  may  be,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  one 
of  those  "  Englishmen  who  call  themselves  Irishmen." 

As  we  were  passing  through  a  small  lough  where  the 
wind  caught  the  water  and  blew  it  up  into  choppy 
waves,   I  glanced  back  solicitously  to  see  how  my 
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canoe  was  faring  astern.  It  was  lucky  I  did  so,  for 
at  the  moment  the  water  was  beginning  to  pour  over 
her  bow  in  a  solid  stream.  I  hurriedly  called  Mr.  L.'s 
attention,  and  he  gave  the  order  to  reverse  engines. 
When  we  came  to  a  standstill  I  climbed  down  to  the 
yacht's  boat,  got  hold  of  the  canoe,  took  all  my 
baggage  out  of  it,  and  handed  it  up  to  the  deck.  Mr. 
L.  let  out  more  line,  so  that  the  now  empty  canoe 
floated  further  astern  and  was  completely  clear  of 
the  wash  of  the  boat.  My  host  and  hostess  were 
for  having  everything  I  possessed  dried  in  the 
cabin;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  little  damage  had  been 
done.     We  left  the  water  in  the  canoe  to  ballast  it. 

We  steamed  shortly  after  into  Lough  Boderg,  a  lake 
about  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 
We  entered  it  at  the  northern  extremity.  The  exit 
is  on  the  east,  near  the  southern  end,  and  leads  by  a 
narrow  gap  into  Lough  Bonn.  For  this  gap,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  immediately  bound,  but  for  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  south-west  of  the  lake, 
where  a  tributary  system  of  loughs  pour  their  waters 
into  Boderg. 

Here  we  came  to  stormy  water  such  as  I  had  not  yet 
seen  on  an  Irish  lake,  and  such  as  made  me  more  than 
ever  grateful  for  the  shelter  of  the  yacht.  Mr.  L., 
from  curiosity,  I  believe,  rather  than  in  irony,  asked 
if  my  canoe  could  weather  a  sea  like  that.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  not  yet  put  it  to  such  a  test,  and  was 
in  no  hurry  to  do  so. 
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We  now  abandoned  the  Shannon  navigation  course, 
and  came  into  calm  water  under  the  lee  of  the  shore; 
and  turning  to  the  right  ascended  a  tributary  stream, 
and  put  in  to  a  little  wharf  near  Carranadoe  Bridge. 

Here  we  lunched.  I  learnt  that  my  hosts  lived  at 
Killaloe,  to  the  south  of  Lough  Derg,  and  I  made  the 
further  discovery  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
certain  relatives  of  mine  who  live  not  twenty  miles 
from  there.  Mr.  L.  had  been  up  and  down  the 
Shannon  several  times,  and  knew  every  mile  of  the 
route;  but  Mrs.  L.,  if  I  remember  right,  had  never 
before  been  as  far  as  Lough  Allen,  and  she  described 
to  me  her  recent  impressions  of  Shannon  Head,  which 
I  had  not  visited,  and  the  flood  of  water  which  emerges 
thence  from  a  subterranean  channel.  She  com- 
mented on  the  strange  absence  of  singing  birds,  which 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  lack  of  trees  on  the  upper 
Shannon  and  also  to  the  fact  that  her  visit  took  place 
in  the  dumb  month  of  August.  But  of  herons,  duck, 
snipe,  moor-hen,  hawks,  cormorants,  divers  there  is 
no  lack  on  Lough  Allen,  and  some  of  these  I  had  my- 
self seen  and  heard  there.  In  the  shelter  of  Killaloe 
there  are  trees  and  singing  birds,  and  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  their  perpetual  song  the  absence  of  it  is 
strange. 

After  lunch  Mr.  L.  set  off  in  his  car,  telling  me  he 
should  return  within  an  hour  or  two.  He  had  been 
good  enough  to  suggest  that  on  the  morrow  he  should 
take  my  canoe  on  board  and  ship  it  across  Lough  Ree; 
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and  that  either  I  should  wait  now  for  his  return  and 
be  taken  straight  on  to  their  halting-place  for  the 
night,  or  proceed  alone  and  be  picked  up  by  them 
wherever  I  chose  to  wait.  The  latter  plan  seemed  to 
me  the  better.  So  thanking  my  hosts  for  their  kind- 
ness, I  once  again  put  my  cargo  on  the  canoe  and 
embarked. 

The  wind,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  was  blowing 
almost  directly  from  the  west.  I  was  on  a  narrow 
tributary  stream  which  flowed  from  the  west  into  the 
east  side  of  Lough  Boderg.  My  canoe  flew  before 
the  wind  almost  without  the  use  of  the  paddle,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  hurried  smoothly 
and  comfortably  into  the  lough. 

Before  me  lay  not  the  length  of  the  lough,  but  only 
the  breadth  of  it — about  a  mile  and  a  half.  To  the 
south  there  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  a  broad 
bay,  and  on  the  east,  on  the  further  side  of  the  lough, 
immediately  opposite  me,  was  the  narrow  gap  by 
which  the  Shannon  makes  its  exit  into  Lough  Bonn. 
I  made  a  rapid  calculation.  The  wind  was  directly 
behind  me;  it  was  blowing  me  exactly  in  the  right 
direction,  towards  that  narrow  channel  by  which  the 
waters  of  Lough  Boderg  communicate  with  the  waters 
of  Lough  Bonn. 

It  did  not  look  far,  and  the  conditions  were  tempting. 
So  I  let  myself  fly  before  the  wind.  To  the  south  of 
the  aperture  the  shore  was  a  crowd  of  rushes;  to  the 
north  of  it  the  ground  rose  amid  a  mass  of  trees.     I 
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flew  on  before  the  wind,  and  found  the  water  running 
with  me  in  hurried,  swollen  ripples. 

Now  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore  of  a  lake  the 
conditions  are  as  follows:  Under  the  lee  of  the  pro- 
tecting shore  there  is  perfect  calm.  A  little  further 
off  the  wind  strikes  the  water  and  blows  it  into  ripples 
as  on  a  pond.  Further  from  the  shore  these  ripples 
become  larger  and  larger,  growing  into  waves,  till 
they  reach  their  maximum  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  they  break.  On  the  one  side  of  the  lake  you 
have  an  absolutely  tranquil  surface;  on  the  other 
side,  if  the  lake  is  large  enough,  you  have  all  the  con- 
fusion of  a  tempest.  If  I  had  paused  to  consider  this, 
I  should  not  have  entertained  the  idea  of  crossing 
Lough  Boderg  in  such  a  gale.  As  it  was  I  went  for- 
ward rejoicing  in  the  favourable  wind  and  the  marvel- 
lous speed.  Then  I  observed  that  the  ripples  were 
growing  into  considerable  waves,  and  I  also  noticed 
that  I  was  heading  too  much  to  the  south,  towards 
that  bank  of  rushes  instead  of  towards  the  aperture. 
So  I  sat  up  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe  and  threw  the 
whole  force  of  my  body  into  an  effort  to  make  the 
boat  go  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  south-west. 
Every  moment  the  waves  were  becoming  bigger; 
they  had  become  eager,  malicious,  swift,  ugly  things 
which  curled  threateningly  at  the  edge,  surging  and 
eddying.  No  thought  on  earth  entered  my  head  but 
the  thought  of  coping  with  them.  To  keep  the 
utmost  possible  way  on  the  boat,  and  keep  it  astride 
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of  the  waves — that  became  a  gigantic  idea.  To  let  it 
blow  round  into  the  troughs,  that  would  have  been 
to  be  instantly  swamped.  For  these  were  not  those 
high,  rolling  sea  waves  up  which  you  can  climb  and 
sink  down  on  the  opposite  side ;  they  were  waves  high, 
but  close  together,  so  close  that  while  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  was  leaping  the  crest  of  the  wave  in  front,  the 
wave  behind  was  curling  up,  lifting  the  stern,  and 
trying  to  toss  the  canoe  helter-skelter.  Then  it  was 
that  I  would  drive  in  the  paddle  furiously  to  keep  the 
canoe  out  of  the  trough,  and  would  seek  to  urge  her 
on  as  a  hideous  side-wave  came  at  right  angles  to  the 
others,  covered  me  with  foam,  and  tilted  the  canoe, 
already  going  up  and  down  like  a  sea-saw,  to  a  breath- 
less sidelong  angle. 

But  one  way  or  the  other,  it  was  not  to  last  long,  for 
the  wind  was  bowling  us  forward.  I  was  close  upon 
the  narrow  channel,  but  here  the  waves  were  past 
reckoning  with.  I  seemed  to  be  among  and  under 
the  paws  of  some  monstrous  animal  which  sprang 
from  behind  and  missed,  and  sprang  again,  and  just 
missed,  and  again  sprang.  I  was  covered  with  spray. 
The  boat  was  full  of  water.  We  lurched  down;  by  a 
lucky  chance  we  lurched  up.  And  catching  the  next 
chaotic  head  of  water  with  my  paddle  I  thrust  the 
canoe  beyond  the  aperture,  and  in  five  more  strokes 
found  myself  in  calm  water,  sheltering  beneath  the 
rushes  of  Lough  Bonn. 

Here,  under  the  lee  of  the  rushes,  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
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harbour  where  I  paused  to  consider  the  situation. 
Lough  Bonn  is  not  quite  so  broad  as  Lough  Boderg, 
but  it  presents  a  somewhat  similar  formation.  Just 
as  before  I  had  had  Boderg  to  the  east,  so  now  I  had 
Lough  Bonn.  Here  too  the  exit  was  in  the  east, 
towards  the  south,  but  not  quite  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity; so  to  hug  the  shore  would  be  of  no  avail, 
for  on  reaching  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  I  should 
have  had  to  go  a  mile  to  the  north  again,  on  the  ex- 
posed side,  and  then  round  a  windy  promontory.  So 
I  crept  along  under  shelter  for  a  mile  or  two,  never 
letting  myself  get  into  the  wind  lest  it  should  catch 
the  canoe  again  in  its  grip  and  drive  it  across  the  lake. 

When  I  came  to  the  broadest  part  I  saw  that  further 
advance  to  the  south  was  of  no  avail,  and  an  easterly 
course  I  shunned — for  I  was  not  yet  in  a  mood  to 
repeat  my  stormy  experience.  So  I  refreshed  myself 
with  a  long  draught  from  the  clear  water  of  the  lake, 
pushed  my  boat  as  far  as  it  would  go  into  the  midst 
of  the  rushes,  made  it  fast  there,  and  lighted  a  pipe. 

Lying  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  the  wind  did 
not  touch  me,  and  I  enjoyed  an  agreeable  sensation 
of  peace.  It  is  true  an  endless  shrieking  and  shiver- 
ing went  on  among  the  upper  leaves  of  the  rushes 
which  bowed  their  heads  and  wailed  beneath  their 
relentless  oppressor;  and  not  far  off  the  gale  smote 
the  water  with  a  shrill  sound  as  of  a  swinge.  My 
boat  too  could  not  keep  quite  still,  for  the  lower  stems 
to  which  I  was  fastened  rocked  in  response  to  the 
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tempest  aloft.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  miraculous 
relief  that  the  moving  air  could  no  longer  get  at  my 
body.  Everything  else  was  disturbed,  but  I  at  least 
was  left  at  peace.  So  I  rejoiced  in  that  pipe,  and 
the  tiny  refuge  I  had  found  in  the  midst  of  chaos, 
content  that  for  a  little  while  I  was  away  from  the 
turmoil. 

Here  I  may  have  lain  for  an  hour  or  more  till  the 
desire  to  get  on  came  over  me  again.  I  wondered  how 
it  was  that  Mr.  L.'s  yacht  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
when  I  remembered  that  perhaps  it  was  not  to  come 
on  at  all  that  day  the  necessity  for  soon  taking  action 
became  apparent.  I  pushed  out  from  amid  the 
rushes  and  contemplated  the  scene.  There  seemed 
to  be  only  two  possible  courses — to  stay  where  I  was, 
indefinitely,  or  to  push  out  across  Lough  Bofin  in 
just  such  manner  as  I  had  crossed  Lough  Boderg. 
Then  I  saw  that  the  journey  might  at  least  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  To  the  east  where  the  lake  was  not 
at  its  broadest  there  was  a  small  island,  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  west  shore.  Under  the  lee 
of  that  island  I  should  be  no  worse  off  than  here, 
and  I  should  be  nearer  to  my  destination. 

So  I  drifted  out  into  the  wind,  and  it  seemed  to  carry 
me  almost  instantly  to  the  island;  nor,  in  this  first 
half-mile,  had  the  waves  acquired  sufficient  momentum 
to  put  me  in  any  danger.  When  I  got  under  shelter 
again  I  found  that  I  had  made  a  bad  exchange.  The 
island  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  thick  cluster  of 
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rushes  which  broke  the  force  of  the  waves  without 
producing  a  complete  calm;  nor  did  it  afford  much 
refuge  from  wind  which  blew  round  the  corners  in 
two  contrary  currents. 

The  eastern  shore  stretched  out  towards  my  island 
in  a  sort  of  cape.  But  its  proximity  did  not  help, 
for  the  bay  to  the  south-east,  which  must  necessarily 
be  crossed,  lay  exposed  to  the  fuU  onslaught  of  the 
wind. 

I  cruised  about  near  the  island  for  half  an  hour,  and 
as  there  were  still  no  signs  of  the  yacht  I  began  to 
think  that  it  would  not  come  on  till  the  next  day. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  trust 
myself  once  again  to  the  exposed  water.  So  I  moved 
out  from  my  harbour,  put  all  my  force  on  to  the  stroke 
side  as  if  to  turn  to  the  west,  and  by  keeping  this  up 
unremittingly  I  was  able  to  travel  south-east,  instead 
of  due  east. 

The  water  was  turbulent,  but  the  waves  were  more 
straight  and  regular  than  on  Lough  Boderg,  and  I 
did  not  meet  any  of  those  ruinous  side-waves  which 
had  so  nearly  swamped  me.  I  was  aware  indeed 
that  every  second  brought  me  into  a  more  troubled 
area,  but  wild  as  it  was  there  was  here  no  sickening 
horror  of  utterly  lawless  water;  and  I  did  not  feel,  as 
I  had  felt  before,  that  at  any  moment  the  bow  might 
rear  right  up  and  twist  round  like  a  jibbing  horse. 

At  length  the  surface  became  smooth  again.  I 
was  getting  under  shelter  of  land,  the  right  bank  of 
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the  new,  constrained  course  of  the  river.  Soon  a 
church  spire  appeared  and  I  was  aware  of  the  friendly 
proximity  of  houses.  I  passed  under  a  many-arched 
bridge,  paddled  on  for  half  a  mile,  and  saw  in  a  smooth 
meadow  an  admirable  place  for  a  camp — a  sufficient 
space  with  a  tree  behind,  the  river  in  front,  a  hedge 
on  one  side,  the  open  meadow  on  the  other.  Observing 
that  it  was  now  approaching  the  hour  of  sunset,  I 
concluded  that  the  L.s  would  not  come  on  this  evening. 
So  I  landed,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  that,  as  is  often 
the  case  towards  sundown,  the  wind  had  fallen. 

I  had  unpacked  the  canoe,  spread  out  my  impedi- 
menta, and  nearly  got  the  tent  up,  when  I  heard  the 
dull,  regular  thud  of  a  steamer.  It  was  Mr.  L.  He 
hailed  me  as  he  passed.  He  was  going  eight  miles 
further  down-stream,  he  said,  and  then  proposed  to 
put  in  for  the  night. 

"  Shall  I  pick  you  up  in  the  morning?  "  he  called, 
"  and  take  you  across  Lough  Ree?  " 

"  Many  thanks.     What  time  will  you  be  starting?  " 

"  About  9.30  or  ten  o'clock.  We  will  wait  till 
10.30." 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  passed  out  of  earshot. 

Eight  miles  down-stream  before  ten  o'clock — that 
should  be  easy  enough,  I  thought,  so  long  as  I  did  not 
encounter  any  violent  opposing  winds.  I  would  start 
early. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  lit  my  fire  of  broken  twigs  and 
cooked  some  eggs  and  some  coffee.     I  had  seen  goats 
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disporting  themselves  in  another  part  of  the  field, 
and  as  I  had  no  wish  to  gratify  their  natural  curiosity 
or  to  let  them  prod  my  tent  with  their  horns,  I  con- 
structed an  entanglement  of  rope,  drawing  it  from 
the  tree  to  the  hedge  in  one  direction,  and  from  the 
tree  to  a  tent-peg  in  another.  The  river  itself  pro- 
tected the  front. 

Then  in  the  darkness  I  set  off  to  visit  Roosky.  I 
climbed  through  the  hedge,  walked  over  a  field, 
climbed  through  three  or  four  more  hedges,  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  bridge. 

Walking  up  the  main  street  of  the  village  I  fell  in 
with  a  man  in  khaki.  He  said  "  good  evening  "  to 
me,  and  I  said  "  good  evening  "  to  him,  and  we  went 
into  a  little  tumble-down  store  to  have  a  drink  to- 
gether. It  so  chanced  that  I  had  lighted  upon  the 
only  Englishman  who  lived  in  this  district. 

He  belonged  to  the  Engineers,  and  was  engaged  upon 
survey  work.  He  said  he  was  rather  sick  of  Ireland, 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  Southampton,  his 
native  town.  He  grudgingly  confessed  that  he  liked 
the  Irish,  though  he  was  inclined  to  think  they  did  not 
like  him;  they  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  put  him  in  the  same 
category  as  the  police. 

There  was  not  much  light  even  on  the  river  as  I 
plunged  through  strange  fields  and  tumbled  about 
over  strange  hedges.  But  I  came  safely  back  to  the 
tent;     and   its   little   canvas   roof,    squatting   among 
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desolate  fields  by  the  side  of  the  Shannon,  gave  me 
the  old  curious  sense  of  home-coming.  When  my 
blankets  were  round  me  and  the  light  was  out,  the  rain 
came  pattering  down.  But  I  knew  the  tent  was 
water-tight,  and  fell  instantly  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

AGAINST  TIME  AND   TIDE 

When  I  awoke  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  rain 
was  descending  in  sheets.  Through  an  open  chink 
in  the  canvas  door  I  saw  nothing  but  gloom  indescrib- 
able. For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  lay  on  my  back 
gazing  at  the  wet  roof  and  hugging  myself  in  the 
snug  dryness  of  my  diminutive  home.  Here  perhaps 
I  should  have  remained  for  hours  had  I  not  known 
that  by  ten  o'clock,  or  10.30  at  the  latest,  I  was 
due  to  join  Mr.  L.  at  a  place  eight  miles  off.  It  was 
not  half -past  five  when,  stripped  for  my  bath,  I  crawled 
out  into  the  rain  and  into  the  river.  My  ablutions 
over,  I  dried  myself  in  the  tent.  It  was  inside  the 
tent  also  that  I  lit  my  spirit  lamp  and  prepared  eggs 
and  coffee.  Yacht  or  no  yacht,  I  reflected,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  out  into  rain  and  wind  unbreak- 
fasted. 

Still  keeping  under  cover,  I  packed  my  provision 
box,  stowed  knives  and  forks  and  plates  into  the 
hamper,  rolled  up  my  blankets  and  rug,  and  stuffed 
them  into  my  canvas  sack.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  the  tent  itself. 

Earlier  in  the  journey  my  great-coat  had  been  voted 
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an  encumbrance  and  a  nuisance.  Now  I  blessed  it. 
Wrapt  up  in  it  I  came  out  into  a  sodden  world  where 
the  pertinacious  rain  seemed  to  be  saying,  "  I  am  here 
to  stay  for  ever."  The  tent  came  down  squashily. 
It  refused  to  be  rolled  up  neatly;  it  was  so  swollen 
with  water  that  it  was  too  big  to  go  into  its  case.  So 
I  had  to  unroll  it  again,  squeeze  it  and  beat  it  before 
it  would  consent  to  enter  its  cover. 

Then  I  lifted  the  canoe  into  the  water,  and  wrapping 
up  each  piece  of  luggage  in  canvas,  put  everything  on 
board.  When  at  length  I  myself  got  into  the  boat  I 
found  that  it  was  almost  eight  o'clock.  However  I 
did  not  doubt  but  that  I  could  cover  eight  miles  in 
less  than  two  hours. 

There  were  to  be  certain  obstructions,  however,  on 
which  I  had  not  counted.  A  few  hundred  yards  below 
my  camping-place  there  was  a  lock,  and  when  I  reached 
it  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  seemed  to  be  still  asleep. 
At  any  rate  it  was  ten  minutes  before  I  could  get  them 
to  come  out,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  could 
set  to  work  upon  my  journey. 

However  I  began  energetically  to  drive  the  paddle 
through  the  water.  I  was  wearing  nothing  but  a 
canvas  shirt,  flannel  trousers,  and  canvas  shoes,  and 
as  these  almost  instantly  became  as  wet  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be,  I  began  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  solid  downpour.  But  its  consequences  I  could  not 
ignore  when  I  found  my  shoes  squelching  in  a  pool  of 
water  each  time  I  pressed  my  feet  down  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  a  stroke.  The  bottom  of  the  canoe  was 
holding  several  inches  of  water,  and  when  this  mounted 
over  the  board  I  had  to  stop  and  bail  out,  a  process 
which  had  to  be  performed  at  least  once  every  ten 
minutes,  so  copious  and  steady  was  the  downpour. 
Meantime  the  wind  was  hostile.  To  avoid  its  attack 
I  had  to  keep  close  under  the  high  rushes  on  the  right 
bank,  and  this  entailed  a  detour  at  every  eastward 
bend  of  the  river. 

I  maintained,  nevertheless,  a  fairly  good  pace,  and 
reckoned  that  I  was  up  to  time;  that  I  should  get 
beyond  Cloondra  by  ten  o'clock.  Moreover  when  I 
entered  Lough  Forbes  I  experienced  in  the  course  of 
the  first  mile  the  rare  sensation  of  being  helped  along 
by  a  favouring  wind  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sheltered 
bank.  As  the  wind  increased  the  rain  began  to  abate, 
and  I  was  able  to  see  on  the  opposite  shore  the  fine 
bank  of  trees  which  surround  Castle  Forbes.  Then 
when  I  turned  due  south  the  wind  ceased  to  be  favour- 
able, but  by  keeping  under  the  rushes  I  suffered  no 
harm  from  it. 

But  on  leaving  Lough  Forbes  the  river  bends  to  the 
south-west,  and  its  zig-zag  course  takes  it  often  due 
west.  The  westerly  or  south-westerly  wind,  sweep- 
ing across  flat,  almost  treeless  country,  had  been 
increasing  in  violence  and  was  now  scarcely  less  than  a 
full  gale.  From  this  point  on  I  had  to  fight  every 
inch  of  the  way.  When  the  river  ran  south  I  found 
some  shelter  under  the  rushes;  when  its  direction  was 
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between  south  and  south-west  I  still  gained  a  little 
advantage  by  hugging  the  shore ;  when  it  was  between 
south-west  and  west  the  rushes  were  of  no  avail. 
Then  I  had  to  meet  the  blast  face  to  face,  confronting 
the  waves  which  came  bursting  round  a  distant  corner 
and  rushed  down  impetuously  like  line  upon  line  of 
charging  cavalry.  As  I  drew  near  to  the  edge  of  some 
sheltering  line  of  rushes  I  could  see  and  hear  the  river 
bursting  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  bank.  Then  I 
would  draw  myself  together  for  the  effort,  push  the 
canoe  round  the  outstanding  rushes  at  the  bend, 
giving  an  initial  twist  to  the  bow  to  bring  it  at  right 
angles  to  wind  and  waves,  and  head  for  the  middle 
of  the  stream;  for  on  these  occasions  one  shuns  the 
treacherous  rushes.  For  ten  minutes,  straining  every 
muscle  in  the  body  in  the  vehemence  of  paddling, 
watching  each  tricky  movement  of  the  bow  so  that 
it  might  not  make  the  least  twist  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind  and  be  brought  headlong  round,  I  would  seem 
to  remain  stationary  in  a  universe  of  rushing  water. 
Sometimes,  when  the  wind  made  a  spurt,  the  boat 
would  stand  poised  at  equilibrium,  the  force  of  my 
paddling  being  exactly  balanced  by  the  force  of  the 
wind;  and  then  it  would  creep  forward  inch  by  inch, 
and  the  iron-grey  slopes  of  the  water  would  sweep 
by.  At  last  I  would  arrive  at  the  bend  and  could 
breathe  under  the  lee  of  the  bank. 
When  I  reached  Cloondra  and  went  under  its  many- 
arched  bridge  I  observed  that  it  was  still  not  quite 
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ten  o'clock,  and  I  had  travelled  nearer  eight  than  seven 
miles.  It  seemed  that  I  was  in  time;  for  Mr.  L.  had 
named  10.30  as  the  utmost  limit  he  could  give  me. 
But  on  proceeding  a  few  hundred  yards  I  was  disgusted 
at  the  sight  of  lock-gates  and  the  Shannon  sweeping 
away  to  the  left  over  a  great  line  of  sluice-gates.  When 
I  shouted  for  the  lock-keeper  some  one  at  length  ap- 
peared and  said  the  lock-keeper  was  away;  he  would 
go  and  fetch  him.  The  precious  moments  flew.  I 
considered  whether  I  should  land  and  haul  canoe 
and  luggage  round  the  obstacle.  But  a  glance  at  the 
bank  showed  that  landing  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible;   anyway,  it  would  take  too  long. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  lock-keeper  arrived. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  vent  my  indignation  upon  him, 
so  I  held  my  peace,  merely  urging  him  to  haste. 
When  I  came  out  on  the  further  side  it  lacked  but  a 
few  minutes  of  half -past  ten. 

I  had  travelled  more  than  eight  miles  when  I  heard 
before  me  a  grim  sound.  It  was  the  hooter  of  a 
steamer.  I  redoubled  my  efforts.  Again  I  heard 
the  hooter.  Then  a  dull,  thudding  sound.  Rapidly 
as  I  was  now  moving  the  thudding  sound  became 
dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  distance,  and  I  realised 
that  the  yacht  was  leaving  me  behind. 

For  several  miles  I  pressed  on,  still  hoping  against 
hope.  From  here  to  Lough  Ree  the  river  was  broad 
and  imposing.  Not  once  did  I  meet  a  boat,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  low-lying  land  was  hidden  from  me  by 
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the  tall,  deep  barrier  of  rushes.  Now  and  again 
coming  near  the  bank  I  would  hear  a  strange  sound 
wafted  from  beyond  the  barrier;  the  voices  of  in- 
visible men  and  women  talking  in  ordinary  tones  as 
they  made  hay.  Near  as  they  were,  they  seemed 
infinitely  distant.  It  was  as  if  I  had  always  belonged 
to  a  universe  of  wind  and  water  and  rushes,  and  that 
these  men  and  women  spoke  with  curiously  familiar 
voices,  insistently  near  as  in  a  dream,  yet  from  an 
impenetrable  world.  Water,  sky,  rushes,  and  wind 
in  them  all — these  had  become  the  material  of  my 
universe. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  now,  but  I  remember  that  I 
became  suddenly  tired  of  water.  Water  and  wind 
— they  would  not  leave  me  alone,  not  for  a  moment. 
I  began  to  feel  something  like  nausea  at  their  continued 
presence,  as  one  may  sometimes  feel  nausea  from  the 
ceaseless  presence  of  a  friend  however  on  most  occa- 
sions congenial.  "  Leave  me  for  a  little  time,"  I 
would  have  said  to  the  Shannon;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  leaving — that  tall,  waving  barrier  continued  to 
hide  the  shore  and  the  earth. 

It  was  a  little  past  mid-day  when  I  came  to  a  place 
where  a  brook  trickled  into  the  river  and  made  for 
itself  a  lane  between  the  rushes.  Into  this  narrow 
channel  I  turned  eagerly,  and  by  some  manoeuvring 
got  the  canoe  to  the  shore.  I  stepped  on  to  terra 
firma.  On  one  side  of  the  stream  was  a  field  where 
the  hay  had  been  gathered  into  great  cocks;    on  the 
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other  side  the  hay  still  lay  on  the  ground.  Two 
hundred  yards  off  stood  a  pretty  farm-house  with 
trees  round  it,  and  close  by  sat  two  men. 

I  walked  towards  these  men,  who  gazed  stonily 
before  them.  When  I  came  nearer  they  still  gazed, 
and  looked  through  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  apparition. 
"  Good  evening/'  I  said;  but  they  made  no  answer. 
At  last,  by  direct  questions,  I  elicited  a  surly  reply 
to  the  effect  that  a  big  steamer  had  gone  by  an  hour 
or  two  ago.  As  they  still  stared  through  me,  I  left 
them  and  returned  to  the  shore. 

The  canoe  lay  clammily  in  its  oozy  harbour.  I 
dragged  out  my  provision  box,  enticed  a  rug  out  of 
my  sack,  and  tried  to  escape  the  remorseless  wind 
by  crouching  under  a  hay-cock.  Though  the  rain 
had  stopped  two  hours  ago  I  found  my  shoes  and 
socks  still  wet  through;  so  I  kicked  them  off,  and 
wrapped  my  limbs  in  the  rug.  I  devoured  almost  a 
whole  tin  of  baked  beans — the  last  of  my  provisions — 
and  drank  whisky  diluted  with  Shannon  water — a 
commodity  with  which  I  was  plentifully  supplied. 
Feebly  the  sun  came  out  and  instilled  comfort  into 
me,  and  though  the  gale  blew  round  from  each  corner 
of  the  hay-cock  and  caught  up  the  ends  of  the  rug, 
I  found  myself  just  warm  enough,  and  inclined  to 
stay  here  for  ever  rather  than  return  to  the  stormy 
river  which  swept  along  beneath  me. 

As  I  lay  there  watching  all  things  under  the  sun — 
the  boisterous  river,  the  flat  bogland  of  the  opposite 
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shore,  the  twin  hills  which  rose  up  in  the  west — Slieve 
Bawn  and  Clooncah — suddenly  a  vast  object  obtruded 
itself  upon  my  sight.  Up  the  river  it  came,  puffing, 
booming,  thudding,  a  prodigious  thing — the  Portumna. 
Once  every  week  this  great  tub  of  a  boat,  mighty  in 
its  prow,  preposterous  in  its  shape,  goes  up  and  down 
the  river  between  Portumna  and  Carrick.  Behind  it, 
one  after  another,  were  four  fat  barges,  lumps  of 
wood  and  cargo  straining  at  a  tow-line.  As  it  passed, 
the  lumberous  steamer  for  some  unguessable  reason — 
probably  for  fun — sounded  its  raucous  siren  with  a 
hideous  noise  which  drowned  the  noise  of  the  wind. 
Sombrely  and  without  humour  this  bulky  procession 
filed  past  me  up  the  river,  and  as  the  last  barge  was 
passing  a  great  wave  struck  on  the  bank  below  me — 
it  was  the  wash  of  the  steamer. 
And  then  I  took  to  watching  three  couples  who  were 
making  hay  in  the  field  adjoining — three  men,  in 
different  parts  of  the  field,  each  accompanied  and 
assisted  by  a  bare-footed  woman.  My  attention  was 
fixed  by  the  young  man  and  young  woman  who 
were  gradually  working  down  the  furrows,  tossing  the 
hay  as  they  went,  towards  the  river.  With  what 
wonderful  grace  and  agility  the  woman  kept  pace 
with  the  man,  the  wind  whirling  her  dress  round  at 
each  stroke  of  the  fork,  and  then  catching  the  tossed 
hay  and  whirling  that  round  in  similar  curvilinear 
confusion.  Man  and  woman  seemed  to  be  working 
together  in  continuous,  rhythmical  motion,  while  the 
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elements — wind  and  hay  and  light — moved  round 
them,  and  acted  the  chorus  to  their  tragic  endeavour. 
Now  and  again,  at  rare  intervals,  the  woman  would 
pause,  and  the  man  would  pause  too,  and  they  would 
seem  to  survey  their  achievement,  as  if  taking  stock 
of  the  results  of  human  effort.  And  then  on  again, 
the  wind  catching  wildly  at  the  skirts  of  the  bare- 
footed woman,  as  she  tossed  and  tossed  the  fantastic, 
writhing  hay;  till  at  last  the  whole  field  had  been 
set  awhirl,  and  they  paused,  close  by  the  river,  resting 
on  their  forks.  Then  the  woman  laid  down  her  fork 
and  began  walking,  still  afloat  in  the  wind,  towards 
the  farm.  The  man  waited,  standing;  then  picked 
up  her  fork,  and  walked  after  her,  at  a  distance. 

As  I  lay  still  hugging  myself  beneath  the  hay-cock, 
I  saw  a  man  approaching.  He  was  a  short,  squat, 
but  muscular  person.  He  came  up  to  me  and,  stand- 
ing, addressed  me. 

"  I'm  sure  you're  having  a  pleasant  journey,"  he 
said. 

"  Lovely,"  I  replied.     "  This  wind  is  like  heaven." 

"  Ah,  the  wind  will  go  down  in  the  evening,  and  sure 
a  drop  or  two  of  rain  won't  hurt  you." 

"  A  drop  or  two  would  be  a  relief;  I've  had  it  in 
tankfuls  this  morning  ever  since  I  left  my  camp." 

' '  You're  camping  ?  But  you  might  camp  here  on  this 
very  spot  if  you  are  minded." 

"  I  don't  like  camping  in  hurricanes.  This  is  a 
hurricane." 
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"  Sure  it's  not.  It's  just  a  bit  of  wind.  A  gale 
maybe.     It's  rough  for  the  hay-making." 

"  It's  rough  for  canoeing." 

So  he  told  me  about  the  crops,  and  I  told  him  about 
the  canoe.     Whereupon  he  said : 

"  Now  maybe  you'll  have  a  map  with  you  ?  It's  but 
a  few  years  ago  that  two  gentlemen  passed  by  just 
like  you,  and  had  a  map  with  them  which  gave  all 
the  names  of  the  places." 

I  produced  my  map  and  pointed  to  Erra,  the  hapless 
name  by  which  the  farm  and  some  adjoining  cottages 
were  collectively  styled. 

"  Sure  that's  the  very  plainest  map  I've  ever  seen," 
he  said,  scrutinising  it. 

Soon  he  left  me.  I  looked  round.  The  wind  was 
still  rollicking,  but  I  felt  suddenly  a  fresh  desire  to 
combat  it  and  make  nothing  of  it.  Over-conn dently 
I  got  into  my  canoe  and  went  slap-dash  at  the  immedi- 
ately opposing  water.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
treat  the  Shannon.  Wind  and  water  together  caught 
my  bow,  twisted  it  round,  and  sent  me  back  helter- 
skelter  from  whence  I  had  come.  So  I  had  the  work 
to  do  over  again.  For  six  or  seven  minutes  I  plugged 
in  with  all  my  force,  soberly,  watching  the  boat 
wavering  at  the  bow,  and  so  with  labour  forced  my 
way  up  to  the  bend.  Thenceforward,  for  the  three 
miles  to  Lanesborough,  it  was  easy  going,  and  by 
the  time  I  reached  its  long  bridge  the  wind  had  some- 
what abated. 

o 


CHAPTER  XX 

MAINLY   GOSSIP 

Having  paddled  through  the  deep  water  under  the 
arches  I  began  to  look  round  for  a  place  to  camp. 
The  river  opened  out  into  a  broad  basin  whence  it 
escaped  by  a  narrow  outlet  into  the  great  expanse 
of  Lough  Ree.  On  each  side  of  the  bridge  the  land 
rose  in  ridges  whereon  clustered  the  houses  of  Lanes- 
borough  and  Ballyclare.  But  to  the  right  of  the  basin 
and  far  away  to  the  south  there  stretched  a  great 
open  wilderness  of  flat,  low-lying  pastoral  country, 
occupying  the  long  space  between  the  lake  and  some 
low  hills  to  the  west.  This  desolate  tract  of  treeless 
land  was  only  just  above  the  level  of  the  water.  It 
was  covered  with  thin  grass  and  stones  and  occasional 
clusters  of  gorse  or  briar-bushes. 

It  was  a  barren,  exposed  place,  but  seeing  nothing 
more  suitable  I  manoeuvred  among  some  shallow, 
rocky  water  till  I  was  alongside  a  heavy,  flat-bottomed 
cot.  Two  small,  stockingless  boys  ran  to  meet  me. 
They  zealously  assisted  in  lifting  the  canoe  on  to  the 
land,  and  helped  me  carry  my  baggage  to  a  grassy 
space  near  a  low  hedge.     The  pitching  of  the  tent 

delighted  them,  and  they  went  at  my  bidding  to  fetch 
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heavy  stones  to  pile  up  round  the  weather  side  of  the 
tent. 

My  food  supply  was  exhausted,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
fatigued;  so  I  resolved  if  possible  to  get  a  meal  cooked 
for  me  in  the  village  of  Lanesborough.  Over  rough, 
stony  ground  I  made  my  way  to  the  long  bridge, 
and  nodded  to  a  lonely  policeman  who  stood  gazing 
disconsolately  into  the  water.  The  other  folk  who 
passed  me  nodded  and  said  "  good  evening,"  but 
the  policeman  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  ostracised 
in  Lanesborough.  The  village,  like  all  these  villages 
on  the  Shannon,  consists  of  one  street  sloping  up  from 
the  bridge  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  bordered  by 
little  white  houses,  one  of  which  is  the  post-office, 
another  the  carpenter's,  others,  general  stores  selling 
everything  from  boots,  trousers,  and  bread,  to  beer, 
whisky,  and  tobacco;  the  remainder  are  the  dwellings 
of  craftsmen  or  labourers. 

In  nearly  all  such  villages  I  found  one  personality 
who  seemed  to  absorb  the  practical  qualities  of  the 
place;  whose  store  was  well  provided;  whose  will 
asserted  itself  among  the  neighbours;  a  person  who 
got  things  done,  who  radiated  efficiency,  yet  was  good- 
tempered  and  elastic  enough  to  be  popular  among  easy- 
going folk.  Such  persons  were  petty  chieftains  in 
ancient  days,  or  at  least  headmen  of  their  villages. 
They  are  on  the  popular  side,  and  they  are  of  those 
who  are  acclaimed  leaders.  Such  an  one  is  Mr.  McL. 
of  Lanesborough.     His  shop  was  crowded  with  cus- 
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tomers.  He  and  his  wife  together  wrapt  up  number- 
less small  packets  of  miscellaneous  goods,  making 
each  customer  wait  his  proper  turn,  directing  the 
conversation,  allaying  disputes,  and  silencing  a  man 
who  had  drunk  well  rather  than  wisely — the  whole 
with  an  exquisite  skill,  compounded  of  social  expert- 
ness  and  commercial  efficiency,  such  as  would  reflect 
credit  on  a  statesman.  From  this  riot  of  business 
Mrs.  McL.  took  me  away  to  a  decorous  upper  drawing- 
room,  and  within  five  minutes  served  me  with  eggs, 
bread  and  butter,  and  tea. 

All  the  provisions  that  I  needed  I  was  able  to  buy 
at  the  store.  When  I  was  returning  over  the  bridge 
I  overtook  an  old  man  who  cried  "  good  evening  " 
to  me  and  fell  into  conversation.  He  was  a  short, 
plump  old  man,  with  dark-brown  hair  and  dark- 
brown  beard  and  whiskers.  In  spite  of  age  and 
ailments — he  must  have  been  seventy,  and  had  had 
an  operation  for  cancer — he  was  an  active,  uproariously 
hearty  person,  who  prefaced  his  more  pointed  sayings 
with  quick  bursts  of  laughter,  gesticulating  with  both 
his  arms,  and,  if  his  talk  reached  a  climax,  stopping 
in  his  walk  and  crouching  so  that  he  sat  upon  his 
heels. 

He  had  been  in  the  army,  and  had  travelled  in  Japan, 
in  South  Africa,  all  over  the  world.  Thanks  to  Mr.  L. 
of  Killaloe  he  had  received  a  pension.  Ah!  indeed 
it  was  a  strange  thing  to  travel  all  over  the  world, 
and  meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people! — "  'pon 
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my  conscience  I've  known  some  queer  ones  " — and 
to  come  back  to  live  in  Lanesborough  where  very  few 
bodies  had  ever  been  further  than  Longford. 

He  walked  with  me  to  the  tent,  and  stood  there 
telling  me  curious  stories. 

He  began  to  chuckle  as  if  a  good  idea  had  come  to 
him. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Japan?1  No.  Well,  'pon 
my  conscience  queer  things  used  to  happen  in  Japan 
when  I  was  there.  Ah,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago — 
forty-five  years — and  as  you  may  say,  everything 
was  the  other  way  up  from  what  it  is  now.  They 
wouldn't  have  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  I  was  just  one 
of  the  bodyguard  which  the  Government  insisted  on 
landing." 

He  paused. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  he  went  on,  still  chuckling,  "  the 
Japs  are  funny  people,  funny  people.  One  of  them 
killed  an  Englishman.  He  got  away.  Oh,  there  was 
the  devil  of  a  row!  The  Japs  said  they  couldn't  find 
the  man.  Our  officers  said  that  if  they  couldn't  find 
him  they  must  deliver  up  some  one  else  instead  of  him. 
Anyway  some  Japanese  man  would  have  to  be  executed. 

"  So  they  found  him,  and  gave  him  up,  as  you  might 
say,  upon  demand.  We  were  all  standing  there 
drawn  up,  and  'pon  my  conscience,  if  they  didn't 
bring  him  in  carried  in  a  sedan  chair!  What  do  you 
think  he  was  doing  ?     He  was  laughing  away  as  if  his 

1  He  probably  meant  China. 
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sides  would  burst,  and  no  one  could  make  out  why 
he  was  laughing. 

"  You  may  be  sure  it  was  very  solemnly  and  soberly 
that  one  of  the  officers  asked  him  if  he  was  sorry  for 
the  horrible  crime  he  had  committed.  '  By  God,  not 
in  the  least,'  he  said,  stopping  his  laughing  and  draw- 
ing himself  up  just  like  this  " — the  old  man  threw 
out  his  stomach  and  his  arms — "  '  I  don't  hold  with 
foreigners  coming  into  my  country  ' — and  sure,  you 
know,  there  was  something  reasonable  in  what  he  said, 
notwithstanding  it  was  such  a  silly  thing  for  him  to 
sa}^  it. 

"  But  he  fell  to  laughing  again;  and  we  all  closed 
round  him  in  a  circle."  The  old  man  walked  round  in  a 
circle. 

"  He  was  just  about  as  near  to  me  as  I  am  to  you, 
and  I  could  watch  all  the  crinkles  on  his  face." 

The  old  man  jumped  suddenly,  and  made  a  swishing 
movement  with  his  arm. 

"  When  his  head  was  cut  off  it  just  jumped  off  his 
body;  and  dear  God  in  heaven,  if  it  didn't  come 
jumping  and  bumping  right  up  against  my  feet,  as 
if  it  might  be  still  alive !  and  it's  truth  I'm  telling  you, 
that  skull  was  still  laughing  away  at  us  when  they 
covered  it  over  with  a  cloth." 

He  laughed  uproariously  and  stooped,  sitting  on  his 
haunches  and  holding  out  both  his  hands. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  came  to  see  me  again. 
He  had  promised  to  bring  me  some  fresh  drinking 
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water  from  a  distant  well,  for  the  Shannon  is  brackish 
and  foul  below  Lanesborough.  The  night  had  been 
tempestuous,  and  the  tent,  too  much  exposed  on  these 
flat  pastures,  had  been  much  battered  by  the  wind, 
and  would  have  come  down  had  I  not  made  a  rampart 
of  stones  to  protect  it.  I  had  bathed  and  breakfasted 
when  he  arrived,  and  he  took  a  fill  of  tobacco  and 
smoked  with  me. 

He  pointed  to  the  bleak,  uninhabited  plain  which 
stretched  before  us.  Here  and  there  herds  of  cattle 
far  off  were  cropping  the  grass  or  moving  towards  the 
lake  to  drink. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  a  great  place  for  cattle-driving 
in  the  old  days.  You  should  have  seen  how  the  men 
would  come  along  at  night  and  drive  the  cattle  for 
miles  and  miles  from  their  feeding  ground.  But 
there's  none  of  that  now.  Most  of  the  farmers  have 
got  their  own  land  and  are  buying  it  from  the 
Government. 

"  But  'pon  my  conscience,  it  needed  a  bold  man  to 
stand  out  against  the  boycott;  and  there's  still  one 
or  two  who  have  done  it.  There's  a  man  over  there  in 
County  Longford.  A  tenant  had  been  evicted  from 
a  farm  because  he  wouldn't  pay  a  big  enough  rent. 
This  man  outbid  him  and  came  into  the  farm. 

"  Of  course  he  was  boycotted.  Lord!  there  wasn't 
a  person  who  would  speak  a  word  to  him.  There  was 
no  one  who  would  sell  him  a  bit  of  bread  or  a  wisp  of 
hay.     If  he  met  folks  in  the  wood  they  wouldn't  pass 
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a  '  good  evening  '  to  him ;  they  would  look  away. 
Sure  there  was  not  a  soul  who  durst  be  seen  near  him, 
for  fear  of  the  boycott. 

"  But  would  you  believe  it? — He  worked  on  there 
with  his  family  and  two  men  he  brought  with  him. 
Once  when  he  went  in  to  Longford  market  they  all 
came  round  him  and  mobbed  him,  and  he  fired  off  a 
revolver  in  the  air  to  frighten  them.  It  wasn't  a 
bit  he  cared  for  any  one  of  them,  and  he  there  to  this 
day!  " 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  question  of  priests. 
The  old  man  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  his  travels 
abroad  had  made  him  critical. 

"  The  priests  say  there  are  two  places  of  punishment, 
and  that  even  our  Lord  had  to  go  through  purgatory 
till  he  rose  again  on  the  Monday.  But  they're  very 
fond  of  the  money,  and  they  make  poor  people  who  are 
living  pay  for  the  dead.  Some  of  the  priests  have  so 
many  masses  to  say  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  that  they 
haven't  time  to  read  them  at  all.  Ah  yes!  there  are 
some  of  them  who  give  away  their  money  in  charity; 
but  the  more  part,  and  I  know  what  I'm  saying,  put 
it  into  their  houses  and  their  families.  They  won't 
ever  let  any  one  forget  those  two  places  of  punishment. 

."  But  'pon  my  conscience,  when  I  think  of  all  those 
pagan  Japanese  and  Chinese  and  Africans,  it  doesn't 
seem  natural  to  suppose  that  God  is  going  to  be  so 
unmerciful  as  to  condemn  them  all  to  eternal  punish- 
ment.    Those    foreigners    were    never    taught    any 
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better;  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing ;  and  God  is  merciful. 

"  But  oh!  it's  large  sums  that  they  pay  to  the  priests 
— the  poor  people — and  all  because  of  the  places  of 
punishment.  The  priests  tell  them  it  is  easier  for  them 
to  be  good  than  it  is  for  the  rich,  because  they  have 
not  the  same  temptations.  But  when  I  think  of  it, 
I  can't  believe  that  all  those  rich  people  will  be  damned. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  there's  a  lot  of  gambling  and 
adultery  and  such  sins,  but  there  are  plenty  of  rich 
people  who  don't  go  in  for  sinning  more  than  another. 
I've  known  some  very  nice  gentlemen,  like  yourself, 
as  I  may  say,  who  didn't  seem  to  be  any  more  wicked 
than  the  best  of  them. 

"  But  mark  my  words,  there's  not  much  chance  for 
vice  in  a  place  like  Lanesborough ;  whatever  a  person 
does  is  sure  to  be  known  and  will  reach  the  ears  of 
the  priests;  and  I  can  say,  they  are  terrible  down  on 
immorality.  They  keep  on  preaching  morality  Sundays 
and  week-days  alike.  Some  time  ago  there  was  an 
attempt  to  start  an  immoral  house  near  here,  but  the 
priests  put  it  down. 

"  Ah  well,  there  are  many  things  in  the  world  we 
don't  understand." 

And  with  that  he  left  me. 

The  tent  flapped  angrily  in  the  ceaseless  wind,  and 
frequent  showers  of  rain  kept  the  earth  sodden.  I 
walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  broad  lough,  which  was 
a  mass  of  shapeless  waves  and  spray.  There  would 
be  no  voyaging  on  it  to-day. 
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I  sought  out  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Canal  Company 
and  found  him  on  the  wharf.  He  urged  me  not  to 
think  of  going  out  on  Lough  Ree  in  such  weather  as  this. 
It  was  the  sort  of  day  when  the  skipper  of  a  steamer 
would  think  twice  before  starting  to  cross  it.  He  told 
me  that  the  Portumna,  the  great  steamer  that  I  had 
seen  sailing  up  towards  Carrick,  would  probably  be 
passing  through  here  next  Tuesday  (it  was  now  Satur- 
day) .  So  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  morrow  he  should 
take  charge  of  my  canoe  and  luggage,  keep  them  till 
the  Portumna  should  arrive,  and  ship  them  for  Athlone. 

Unwelcome  visitors  awaited  me  at  the  camp.  They 
were  cattle,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  whose  insatiable 
curiosity  had  led  them  hither  during  my  absence. 
They  were  making  free  with  my  tent,  my  saucepans, 
and  my  stone  barricade,  and  though  I  ran  violently 
upon  them  I  was  too  late  to  check  a  last  blow  which 
one  of  them  delivered  upon  the  back  of  my  tent.  My 
home  lay  wrecked  before  me.  I  caught  up  a  paddle 
and  set  upon  them  vehemently,  pursuing  them  and 
driving  them  away  till  they  fled  in  terror.  Then  I 
returned  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  One 
pole  of  the  tent  still  stood  dismally  with  the  canvas 
flapping  about  it,  the  other  was  prostrate  amid  the 
debris. 

The  pole  was  broken  at  the  joint  where  the  two  halves 
meet.  I  examined  it  and  saw  that  it  might  be  mended, 
though  it  would  be  shorter  by  an  inch  or  two  than  it 
should  be.     I  rolled  up  the  tent  and  packed  all  my 
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luggage;  and  the  little  boy  in  blue,  who  had  helped 
me  yesterday,  came  in  time  to  carry  some  of  my 
luggage  down  to  the  water.  There  was  a  more 
sheltered  place,  nearer  by  a  mile  to  the  bridge,  where 
I  proposed  to  set  up  my  camp.  A  tall,  ragged  labour- 
ing man  also  came  on  the  scene,  and  was  over-anxious 
to  lend  assistance.  When  everything  was  on  board 
I  offered  Little  Boy-blue  some  coppers,  but  he  refused 
them,  protesting  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  labourer 
bade  him  not  be  a  fool  and  to  take  the  coppers ;  so  in 
the  end  he  agreed  to  buy  himself  some  sweets,  and 
ran  away. 

When  I  arrived  at  my  new  camping-place  I  found 
them  both  awaiting  me,  the  "  labourer,"  as  this  out- 
at-elbows  person  called  himself,  and  Little  Boy-blue; 
the  former  received  sixpence  and  departed  with 
alacrity;  the  latter  offered  to  guard  my  luggage  till 
my  return. 

So  I  set  off  in  quest  of  a  carpenter.  In  Ballyclare 
I  found  only  the  carpenter's  wife,  but  she,  in  the 
Irish  manner,  directed  me  to  her  husband's  trade 
rival,  Mr.  Peter  S.  of  Lanesborough.  A  bare-footed 
girl,  with  black  hair,  large  black  eyes,  and  fine,  strong, 
sweetly  moulded  features  —  a  romantic,  heroic  type 
unrepresented  in  any  painting  that  I  have  seen — con- 
ducted me  across  the  bridge  to  the  carpenter's  house. 
There  this  shy,  lovely  person  left  me,  casting  a  melan- 
choly smile  towards  the  ground  as  she  bade  me  good 
evening. 
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I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  woman  opened  to  me. 
Yes,  Mr.  S.  was  in.  She  took  me  through  the  parlour 
and  out  by  another  door  to  a  yard  at  the  back.  At 
one  end  of  this  yard  was  a  shed  full  of  wooden  boards, 
wheels,  planes,  drills,  awls,  hammers,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  carpenter.  From  the  midst  of 
these  emerged  Mr.  S.,  bald-headed,  wearing  a  short 
apron.  To  him  I  explained  the  nature  and  use  of  my 
ashen  rod,  and  after  much  considering,  debating,  and 
measuring  we  hit  upon  a  way  of  mending  it.  Mr.  S. 
had  been  at  work  upon  the  wheel  of  a  donkey-cart. 
He  makes  many  such  carts,  and  showed  me  one  or 
two  examples  of  the  finished  article.  But  the  making 
of  them  is  tough  work  and  affords  no  great  margin 
of  profit. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  a  house-fitting  job  to  suit  me/' 
said  Mr.  S.  "  There's  more  opportunity  to  suit  your 
own  ideas ;  and  you'll  do  something  different  for  every 
house  you  touch.  And  sure  there's  more  profit  in  it. 
Not  at  all  like  these  wheels,  every  one  of  which  takes 
so  much  blood  out  of  an  old  man's  veins.  And  when 
all  is  done  there's  nothing  but  an  old  wheel  to  show 
for  it." 

But  Mr.  Peter  S.  is  not  only  a  carpenter.  In  a  small 
way  he  is  also  a  farmer,  and  has  a  "bit  of  land  "  to 
which  he  devotes  all  the  time  that  is  not  taken  up  by 
carpentering. 

"  Ah,  but  there's  been  a  world  of  difference  since  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill  was  brought  in.     It's  been  an 
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almighty  blessing  to  the  people  round  here ;  this  getting 
of  the  land  for  themselves  has  stopped  the  boycott 
because  it  has  given  the  people  something  to  live  upon. 
Take  my  little  bit  of  land.  It's  not  much,  but  I  used 
to  pay  £10  a  year  for  it,  but  now  I  pay  £3  10s.,  and  I 
have  £6  10s.  a  year  more  for  food  and  saving.  Ten 
pounds  was  a  big  lump  to  put  by  for  rent;  but  I  don't 
notice  £3  10s. 

"  Yes,  that's  at  sixty  years'  purchase.  In  sixty 
years  it  will  be  all  paid  for.  It's  better  than  twenty 
years,  which  was  the  best  that  the  first  Act  could 
offer.  Indeed  it's  better  to  spread  it  over  a  long  time 
and  make  the  next  generation  pay  some  of  it — they'll 
get  the  benefit  just  as  much  as  us." 

Peter  S.  is  no  pessimist.  He  told  me  many  stories 
of  the  old  bad  days,  when  the  boycott  set  suspicion 
between  man  and  man,  and  the  wild  deeds  of  the 
cattle-drivers  and  the  violence  of  the  police  made 
every  day  a  day  of  fear.  In  those  times  there  were 
hunger  and  hatred  and  bitterness,  but  now  it  seemed 
that  there  was  more  peace  in  the  land.  No  one  is 
rich;  but  people  have  their  own  land,  they  have 
enough  to  eat,  they  are  independent,  and  can  hope  to 
end  their  days  among  their  kinsfolk  instead  of  in  the 
workhouse. 

The  rods  were  rounded,  and  smoothed,  and  made 
wonderfully  secure.  Peter  S.  was  a  good  workman. 
At  first  he  refused  to  be  paid,  but  when  I  pointed 
out  that  I  myself  should  be  in  the  workhouse  if  I  did 
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not  take  payment  for  my  labour,  he  consented  to  accept 
a  shilling,  but  no  more. 

"  It  was  less  than  an  hour's  work,"  he  said.  "  It  was 
never  a  bit  worth  more  than  sixpence." 

From  which  one  may  gather  that  a  living  wage  in 
Lanesborough  is  hardly  earned;  and  this  was  skilled 
work. 

I  found  Little  Boy-blue  sitting  hugging  his  knees, 
faithfully  awaiting  my  return.  He  stood  watching 
me  with  his  soft,  earnest  eyes  while  I  put  up  the  tent 
and  lit  the  fire. 

"  How  old  are  you,  little  Boy-blue?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nine  years." 

"  And  were  you  born  here,  and  have  you  lived  here 
always?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  always  been  here." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  ever  like  to  go  away?  " 

"  No,  I  should  like  to  live  here  always." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  priest,  and  wear  a  long  robe." 

"  A  priest!     What  do  they  teach  you  at  school?  " 

"  Reading,  and  writing,  and  Latin." 

"  Latin!     I  wonder  if  you  can  decline  dominus  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Let  me  hear  you." 

"  Dominus  vobiscutn!'  said  he. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ON   THE   ROAD 

"  I  will  relate  you  an  anecdote,"  says  Shelley  in  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener.  And  he  tells  how 
he  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  an  old  beggar 
— but  in  vain.  The  attitude  of  the  old  Welshman 
implied  only  this:  "I  see  by  your  dress  that  you  are 
a  rich  man.  They  have  injured  me  and  mine  a 
million  times — you  appear  to  be  well  intentioned,  but 
I  have  no  security  of  it  while  you  live  in  such  a  house 
as  that,  or  wear  such  clothes  as  those.  It  would  be 
charity  to  quit  me." 

Some  such  barrier  as  this  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
all  travellers  who  do  not  go  about  like  the  pilgrim  of 
old,  staff  in  hand,  a  ragged  cloak  on  his  back,  and  a 
prayer  for  charity  on  his  lips.  Such  a  pilgrim  should 
have  rare  things  to  tell  of  the  men  he  meets  by  the 
wayside  or  with  whom  he  hob-nobs  over  the  evening 
meal.  But  if  you  can  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket 
for  a  coin  and  have  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  is 
sure  of  a  night's  lodging  you  may  indeed  invite 
geniality  as  well  as  suspicion,  but  scarcely  that  give- 
and-take  which  may  expand  into  friendship  or  descend 

to  the  intimacy  of  abuse. 
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From  this  handicap  one  can  never  be  quite  free. 
But  if  you  leave  the  resorts  of  tourists  and  wander 
through  the  lanes  and  bye-paths  of  County  Longford 
or  West  Meath  you  will  diminish  it.  Here  the  tourist 
is  a  thing  unknown;  even  your  "  gentleman  "  is  a 
rarity,  and  among  the  residents  there  are  few  indeed 
of  the  class  which  takes  exercise  for  pleasure.  Just 
as  in  Macedonia  I  found  that  people  would  not  accept 
so  preposterous  an  idea  as  that  one  should  travel  for 
pleasure,  but  must  needs  think  that  one  travelled  for 
some  deep  ulterior  purpose — politics,  espionage,  or 
gain — so  in  Ireland,  if  I  left  the  intelligible  pursuit  of 
"  sport/'  credible  enough  in  one  possessed  of  a  canoe, 
and  trusted  myself  to  my  feet,  I  was  at  once  taken  for 
a  person  who  walked  for  a  livelihood.  My  well-worn 
coat  and  trousers  probably  put  me  low  in  the  social 
scale.  On  one  occasion  I  was  taken  for  a  commercial 
traveller.  "  It's  very  like  you'll  do  business  there," 
said  the  man  who  directed  me  to  "  The  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons."  On  another  occasion  I  was  taken  for  a 
policeman  in  plain  clothes.  In  the  one  case  I  was  a 
person  who  might  be  advised  and  assisted  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  calling,  in  the  other  an  enemy  to 
be  resisted  at  close  quarters.  In  both  cases  I  was  a 
person  understandable. 

.  It  is  well  to  see  a  country  through  which  one  travels 
from  more  than  one  angle.  I  saw  Ireland  in  one  way 
from  my  slow-moving  canoe  and  from  my  camps;  I 
saw  it  more  intimately  when  I  stayed  for  a  time  in  one 
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place,  as  I  had  stayed  on  Lough  Neagh,  on  Lough  Erne, 

and  at  Lanesborough,  becoming  acquainted  with  all 

the  folk,  talking  to  them  again  and  again,  and  for  the 

most  part  about  those  necessary  things  which  are  of 

concern  to  every  one.     When  you  talk  to  a  person  who 

helps  you  cook  your  meal  you  know  him  sooner  than 

if  you  merely  eat  that  meal  with  him  at  a  table. 

You  get  another  perspective  when  you  leave  your 

well-wrought  boat  and  go  heavily  shod  along  the  road. 

I  did  not  take  the  high-road  from  Lanesborough  to 

Ballymahon,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  but 

a  longer  and  more  circuitous  route,  nearer  to  Lough 

Ree,  via  Formoyle,  Cashel,  and  Newtown,  a  journey 

of  about  twenty  miles.     As  far  as  Newtown  I  walked 

over   high,    undulating   ground,    among    farm-lands; 

and  from  Newtown   till   I  joined  the  high-road   at 

Foygh  I  passed  through  flat  bogland,  a  waste  of  heather 

and  grass  where  the  black  turf  is  dug  from  oozy 

ditches.     Now  and  again  I  came  to  desolate  spaces 

where  the  cattle  ran  wild  or  to  uninhabited  areas 

where  nothing  was  visible  but  the  black  and  purple 

of  the  bogland.     But  for  the  most  part  I  experienced 

just  what   I  had  experienced   at   Knockninny  —  the 

sense   of   passing   through   a   well-inhabited   district, 

where  one  small  farm  is  contiguous  to  another  and  each 

family  lives  within  hail  of  a  neighbour.     All  the  time 

I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  ferocious  unchained  dogs, 

which  flew  out  snarling,  which  refused  to  be  coaxed, 

and  had  to  be  threatened  or  beaten  off. 
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Each  of  these  farmers,  prospective  owners  of  their 
land,  with  but  small  rents  to  pay,  had,  as  one  could 
see,  poultry  and  pigs,  cattle,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
seldom — far  too  seldom — some  grain.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  the  peat-turf  which  keeps  them  in  fuel  all 
the  year  round.  Here  were  men  who  cringed  to  no  one 
for  the  tenure  of  their  land,  who  were  certain  of  their 
holdings,  of  something  to  eat,  and  fuel  wherewith 
to  warm  themselves:  farmers  independent,  self-sub- 
sistent,  little  acquainted  with  money,  but  consuming 
several  times  as  much  as  that  which  they  pay  for 
in  coin.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  scarcely  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  barter  which  brings  profit  and  surplus. 
But  like  Robinson  Crusoe  they  are  in  little  danger  of 
penury  so  long  as  they  can  work. 

The  whitewashed  cottages  with  their  thatched  roofs 
and  their  prolific  gardens  are  always  pretty  to  look 
upon ;  but  they  are  not  always  so  sound  that  they  can 
be  counted  on  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  number  of  ruined, 
untenanted  houses  which  I  passed,  broken-down, 
roofless  cottages  which  reminded  me  of  that  fearful 
wreckage  of  human  habitations  which  I  saw  in  Mace- 
donia after  the  insurrection  of  1903.  I  wondered 
whether  these  wrecks  of  dwellings  were  the  result  of 
fire,  or  violence,  or  emigration,  or  mere  decay  and 
neglect  which  left  them  to  stand  here,  perpetual 
monuments  symbolic  of  the  mortality  of  men  and 
their  creations.     Side   by   side   with   these   relics   of 
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recent  men,  one  found  also  the  more  magnificent 
relics  of  bolder,  more  imaginative  builders  of  long 
ago.  It  is  characteristic  of  Ireland  that  it  should 
keep  its  ancient  castles  in  its  back  gardens,  the  ruin 
of  a  once  mighty  fortress  being  a  picturesque  adjunct 
to  the  cabbage-plot.  I  saw  two  such  castles  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  on  this  Sunday  when  I  walked  from 
Lanesborough  to  Ballymahon. 

The  first  I  saw  on  the  Ballyclare  side  of  the  river 
just  before  I  started.  I  only  heard  of  it  by  chance 
— it  is  so  inconspicuously  placed  that  you  might 
walk  through  Ballyclare  a  dozen  times  without  being 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  is  called  the  Cushin  Mee. 
I  was  taken  through  a  shop  into  a  kitchen,  thence  into 
a  back  yard,  and  from  the  yard  into  a  grass  enclosure 
where  the  ruin  stood.  It  was  built  of  massive  stones 
and  had  a  thick,  square  tower  with  slits  in  the  walls 
from  which  the  archers  shot  their  arrows.  Much  of 
the  keep  was  intact,  a  solid  piece  of  masonry.  From 
this  castle  there  is  said  to  be  a  tunnel  which  goes  right 
underneath  the  Shannon.  I  talked  with  a  man  who 
had  seen  the  opening  of  the  end  of  the  tunnel  at  the 
Cushin  Mee  extremity,  but  to  what  place  exactly  the 
tunnel  leads  no  one  could  say. 

The  other  castle  which  I  found  in  a  back  garden 
was  Formoyle  Castle.  This  building  is  more  con- 
spicuous and  can  be  seen  a  long  way  off.  But  it 
must  be  approached  through  the  garden  of  a  farm- 
house, and  the  front  of  it  is  one  of  the  four  sides  of 
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the  farm-yard.     Fowls,  geese,  and  turkeys  enjoy  the 
right  of  entree  by  the  central  doorway. 

This  building  is  not  so  old  by  some  centuries  as  the 
Cushin  Mee,  being,  I  should  think,  of  the  sixteenth 
or  early  seventeenth  century.  The  outer  fabric  is 
intact,  its  four  solid  walls  comprising  an  oblong, 
the  windows  in  the  front  being  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment. Within,  one  can  still  make  out  the  shape  of 
the  cellars,  the  ground  floor,  and  the  two  upper  stories. 
Above  the  whole  structure  tower  six  gaunt  chimneys, 
four  in  the  front,  one  at  each  corner  in  the  rear.  The 
young  girl  who  at  the  time  was  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  farm-house,  knew  very  little  about  the  castle, 
but  she  showed  me  with  interest  the  bee-hives 
and  plucked  for  me  some  sweet  apples  from  the 
orchard. 

Newtown,  which  had  been  marked  large  on  my  map, 
was  no  more  than  a  small  village  with  a  conspicuous 
church- tower.  There  was  no  inn.  On  making  inquiry 
at  a  little  provision  shop  the  proprietor,  a  fair-haired, 
genial  man,  offered  to  get  me  a  snack  to  eat.  He  led 
me  through  the  kitchen  to  an  amply  decorated  parlour, 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  walls  of  which  were  numerous 
photographs  of  himself  and  his  family.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  walking  to  Ballymahon.  "  I  know,"  he 
said;  and  he  replied  "  I  know"  to  all  my  remarks 
thus  putting  me  at  my  ease  and  promoting  the  flow  of 
conversation.  I  had  been  in  a  canoe.  "  I  know,"  he 
said  genially.     I  hoped  to  reach  Athlone  to-morrow, 
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"  I  know."  And  soon  I  was  provided  with  boiled  eggs, 
and  bread  and  butter,  and  tea. 

Later,  after  more  conversation  in  the  shop,  I  asked 
how  much  I  was  to  pay. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  impossible." 

"  Ah  then,  if  you  like,  pay  me  a  penny." 

"  We  will  call  it  a  shilling,"  I  said.  And  I  produced 
a  shilling. 

"  Well,  give  me  a  shilling,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
change." 

I  handed  it  to  him.  He  fumbled  in  his  till,  and  pro- 
duced two  sixpences. 

"  Here's  your  change,"  he  said. 

And  so  perforce  I  went  forth,  and  followed  the 
winding  lane  among  the  cottages  and  the  bogland  and 
the  savage  dogs,  and  a  few  hours  later  came  to  a  broad 
road  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  stood  a  public  house 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  inscribed  over  the 
door.  Passing  a  mass  of  outhouses,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
I  entered  by  an  open  door. 
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THE   GHOST  IN  THE   PARLOUR 

I  stepped  down  to  enter  a  room  thick  with  tobacco 
smoke.  The  bare  floor  was  strewn  with  potato- 
peelings  and  cabbage.  A  battered  oak  bench  was  on 
one  side  of  the  door,  a  bucket  of  filthy  pig-wash 
was  odoriferous  on  the  other  side.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  room  was  an  oak  side-board  and  a  settle, 
and  a  mighty  fire-place  with  two  simmering  cauldrons 
on  it — they  contained  more  pig-wash.  In  the  corner 
by  the  fire-place  sat  an  old  man,  bent  up,  his  face 
seamed,  his  eyes  tolerant  and  wrinkled  with  ancient 
laughter.  He  smoked  a  clay  pipe.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fire-place  was  a  man  of  thirty  or  more 
who  sat  with  an  awkward,  apologetic,  cowed  air; 
and  near  him  a  middle-aged  man,  red  in  the  face, 
ill-favoured,  one  who  seemed  to  take  morosely  the 
responsibilities  of  a  landlord.  Walking  across  the 
room  was  a  black-haired,  muscular  girl,  roughly 
shod,  wearing  clothes  that  were  bursting  at  all  the 
seams.  She  had  sullen,  heavy,  but  handsome  features, 
and  her  great  eyes  beneath  black  eyebrows  glared  like 
those  of  a  wild  beast. 

But  the  room  was  possessed,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
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by  the  personality  of  a  woman,  who  was  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
holding  a  newspaper  and  reading  it  as  if  the  results  of 
her  reading  were  a  matter  of  consuming  interest  to 
the  company.  As  I  came  in  she  raised  her  harsh 
eyes  and  gazed  at  me  over  her  spectacles  with  an 
offensive  stare. 

My  arrival  was  evidently  an  intrusion.  But  I  had 
walked  far,  and  I  was  hot  and  thirsty.  From  a  word 
or  two  I  had  overheard  I  gathered  that  they  were 
discussing  religion,  but  that  did  not  seem  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  withdrawal.     I  said  "  good  evening," 

and  asked  for  a  glass  of  porter. 
For  a  moment  there  was  no  response.     Then  the 

woman  muttered  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was 

Sunday.     I   noticed   that   the   others   were   drinking 

porter. 
"  I  have  walked  sixteen  miles,"  I  said,  "  and  I  believe 

I've  a  right  to  ask  for  a  drink." 
For  about  a  minute  no  one  moved  or  spoke.     Then 

the  woman  rose,   walked  sullenly  into   a  side-room. 

and  came  back  with  a  pint  glass  of  porter.     Returning 

to  her  newspaper,  she  seemed  to  bury  herself  in  its 

contents. 
The  conversation  which  had  apparently  been  brisk 

before   my  arrival  had  now  entirely  ceased.      So   I 

began  to  speak  myself,  saying  that  I  had  come  that 

morning  from  Lanesborough,  and  had  walked  by  way 

of  Formoyle  and  Newtown. 
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As  no  one  else  replied,  the  old  man  at  length  remarked 
that  it  was  a  long  way  I  had  been.  The  woman  frowned 
at  him.  There  was  another  long  silence.  I  lit  my 
pipe,  drank  my  porter  slowly,  and  awaited  events. 

The  woman  seemed  to  become  restive.  She  shifted 
about  in  her  chair,  and  then  began  in  a  loud  voice  to 
read  passages  from  the  paper  referring  to  religious 
riots  at  Portadown  and  a  row  between  two  rival  pro- 
cessions. 

She  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  turned  to 
the  others  nodding  her  head. 

"  These  Protestants  be  so  bigoted,"  she  said  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Are  the  Protestants  in  this  district  very  quarrel- 
some? "  I  asked  conversationally. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  In  these  parts  they  be  not  so  bad.  They'll  be  very 
decent  neighbours  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
up  north  .  .  . !  "  she  pointed  with  her  thumb,  and 
ended  with  an  exclamation  suggesting  nausea. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  tension.  Every  one  sat 
looking  into  space,  speechless.  Only  the  old  man 
seemed  undisturbed;  he  knocked  out  his  pipe,  and 
fumbled  in  his  pocket.  I  handed  him  my  tobacco 
pouch. 

The  others  smiled  grimly.  But  the  old  man  took 
the  pouch  without  a  word,  smelt  it  several  times,  filled 
his  pipe  from  it,  and  handed  it  back  without  thanks. 

Still  silence.     The  woman  looked  again  and  again  at 
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her  red-faced  husband.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  action 
of  some  sort  was  expected  from  him. 

At  length  he  screwed  himself  up  for  an  effort,  leant 
forward  in  his  chair,  and  looking  at  me  without  blink- 
ing said  slowly : 

"  And  where  will  you  have  been  stationed  last?  " 

"  Stationed?  " 

"  Sure,  stationed.  At  what  barracks  were  you 
stationed?  " 

I  began  to  get  the  drift  of  the  matter. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  I  asked.  "  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  spy,  or  a  detective,  or  a  German  adjutant,  or 
a  public  informer,  or  a  hangman — or  what  the  devil 
do  you  take  me  for?  " 

The  old  man  in  his  corner  chuckled,  and  his  eyes 
contracted  in  a  mass  of  wrinkles. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  but  sure  he  thought  you  were  in 
the  police."  He  got  up  clumsily  and  went  out.  The 
woman  spoke. 

"  Well,  I  would  have  been  thinking  the  same  thing." 
She  nodded  her  head  as  if  to  say  she  still  thought  so. 

I  asserted  with  vehemence  that  I  was  neither  a  spy, 
nor  a  detective,  nor  any  other  disgusting  thing  of  the 
kind ;  that  I  was  an  Englishman  travelling  for  pleasure 
and  for  instruction,  and  that  I  had  travelled  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  Ireland  without  being  submitted 
to  insult.     I  began  to  work  up  a  suitable  indignation. 

This  pleased  the  woman.  She  had  wished  to  dis- 
please me,  and  having  succeeded  was  mollified. 
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"  Well,  there  be  many  quite  decent  young  men  in 
the  police,"  she  said. 

The  landlord  now  wished  to  change  the  conversation 
into  a  pleasanter  course. 

"  Maybe  you'll  be  about  thirty  years  old?  "  he 
hazarded,  in  an  agreeable,  almost  casual  tone. 

He  was  flattered  at  finding  he  had  come  very  near  the 
mark. 

"  And  a  very  fine,  well-set-up  young  fellow  you  are! 
You'll  be  going  for  to  take  a  woman  along  with  you 
soon,  I  dare  say." 

He  referred  to  the  possibility  of  marriage.  On  that 
topic  I  made  him  free  of  such  information  as  he 
desired. 

He  asked  me  what  my  work  might  be,  and  when  I 
gave  him  some  professional  particulars  he  continued : 

"  And  maybe  you'll  be  earning  as  much  as  two  pounds 
a  week?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  as  much  as  that." 

"  Ah,  then  you'll  be  all  right." 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  talk  turned  once 
more  to  the  question  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
Again  and  again  they  went  over  the  details  of  those 
Portadown  riots  which  evidently  involved  a  profoundly 
exciting  personal  question  arousing  morbid  thoughts 
and  sinister  broodings.  Here,  perhaps,  they  had  been 
sitting  for  half  the  day  talking  about  this  thing  till 
it  was  a  dark  shadow  in  their  minds,  haunting  them. 
They  were  unstrung  by  it.     They  could  hardly  bear 
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the  mention  of  it,  yet  they  turned  to  it  with  an  evil 
fascination. 

At  length  the  girl,  coming  in  with  a  clatter  to  stir 
the  pig- wash,  caused  a  diversion.  Some  of  the  mess 
was  spilt  on  the  floor,  and  the  mother  made  an  angry 
exclamation. 

The  landlord  pulling  himself  together  invited  me  to 
have  a  glass  of  porter,  and  spoke  about  his  pigs,  about 
the  farms,  about  the  taxes,  about  the  lack  of  industries 
and  money  in  Ireland,  and  the  general  poverty.  When 
I  told  him  something  about  the  big  cities  in  England, 
about  inflated  rents,  and  the  unemployed,  he  said : 

"  Ah,  there's  no  one  here  would  want  for  food." 

I  got  up  to  go,  and  he  nodded  genially;  but  the 
woman  only  looked  at  me  over  the  edge  of  her 
spectacles.  The  girl,  stooping,  was  clumsily  wiping 
up  the  scattered  pigwash. 

Then  I  walked  on  to  Ballymahon. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

"  SWEET  AUBURN  " 

Ballymahon  and  Lissoy  still  cherish  the  memory  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  former  was  doubtless  a  more 
important  town  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  it  is 
now.  It  has  no  churches  to  boast  of,  but  its  one 
broad  street  is  full  of  irregular  old  houses  and  shops 
restful  to  the  eye.  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas, 
two  and  a  half  miles  off,  but  was  only  a  baby  when 
he  was  taken  to  his  father's  rectory  at  Lissoy,  or 
Auburn,  six  miles  from  Ballymahon.  The  man  who 
took  me  into  a  dilapidated  Queen  Anne  building  that 
had  once  been  a  public  house,  now  full  of  old  lumber, 
and  known  as  the  "  Reading  Room,"  showed  me  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  a  corner-house,  a  small, 
unpretentious,  two  -  storied  place,  the  lower  part 
converted  into  a  shop,  where  the  poet's  mother  lived; 
and  here  "  Master  Noll "  himself  left  her  when  he  set 
off  to  earn  his  living,  or  rather  to  lose  it,  in  Edinburgh. 
Remembering  the  little  river,  the  Inny,  which  I 
looked  down  on  from  the  five-arched  bridge  at  Bally- 
mahon, and  its  mill,  its  mill-stream,  its  peaceful  banks, 

I  have  wondered  if  Goldsmith  did  not  mingle  this 
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scene  with  the  scene  at  Lissoy  in  the  lines  which  the 
natives  of  Lissoy  repeat  in  glib,  pattering  manner: 

"  The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighboring  hill." 

As  I  walked  over  the  dull  six  miles  of  the  road  which 
leads  from  Ballymahon  to  Lissoy  I  could  not  but 
think  that  such  a  walk  as  this  would  have  afforded  a 
strange  homecoming  to  Goldie.  The  trees,  which 
once  abounded  here,  have  been  cut  down,  and  none 
planted  in  their  place.  The  bare  stone  walls  give 
no  relief  to  the  eye,  and  even  the  farmhouses  seem  to  be 
scantier  and  bleaker  than  before. 

"  E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done." 

But  the  destruction  has  not  been  such  as  Goldsmith 
had  anticipated.  That  sort  of  destruction,  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  villages  of  England,  has  not  fallen 
upon  the  villages  around  Auburn.  The  folly  of 
"  splendour  "  has  hardly  ruined  Lissoy,  and  here  at 
least  the  wide  limits  "  between  a  splendid  and  a 
happy  land "  have  never  been  submitted  for  the 
statesman's  judgment.  The  real  Lissoy  has  avoided 
the  worse  fate  that  has  befallen  all  the  Auburns  of 
England. 

Goldsmith's  inn,  "  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  has 
disappeared,  but  not  far  from  the  original  site  there 
is  another  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  perhaps 
not  very  unlike  its  predecessor.     And  here  to  this  day 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  village  statesmen  talk  "  with 
looks  profound,"  and  that  if  "  nut-brown  draughts  " 
are  rare,  the  national  porter  is  not  less  inspiring. 
Here  it  fell  to  my  own  lot  to  discuss  local  politics  with 
several  of  these  statesmen.  And  I  must  record  my 
gratitude  for  the  skill  with  which  the  landlord,  Mr. 
Nally,  attended  to  a  cut  on  my  leg  due  to  carelessness 
in  climbing  a  stone  wall. 

From  "  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  "  I  walked  on  to 
the  Old  Rectory.  Passing  through  an  ancient  Irish 
gate  I  approached  the  house  by  a  long  shaded  avenue, 
and  came  to  what  was  once  a  lawn,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  the  front  of  the  Old  Rectory,  and  on  another 
side  a  modern  farm-house.  Of  the  former  not  much 
was  left  beside  the  round  doorway,  two  rectangular 
windows,  and  parts  of  the  upper  windows.  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  place  to  grow  up  in,  in  the  days 
when  "  the  modest  mansion  "  still  looked  out  on  tended 
flowers  and  shrubs,  when  the  grass  was  kept  trim,  and 
the  poultry  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  lawn. 

To  visit  the  Rectory  and  the  cross-roads  where  the 
old  inn  stood  is  to  feel  certain  that  Goldsmith  had 
Lissoy  distinctly  enough  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  "  Deserted  Village,"  though  it  is  far  from  being  the 
"  loveliest  village  of  the  plain."  One  is  inclined  to  say 
— though  it  be  the  opposite  of  Macaulay's  dictum — 
that  not  only  was  he  thinking  of  his  birthplace  when  he 
praised  the  village,  but  also  that  he  was  thinking  of 
his  Irish  father  when  he  created  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
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-field.  The  Vicar  himself  and  most  of  the  persons  in 
the  story  are  more  Irish  than  English.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  father  in  "  The  Deserted  Village  "  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  description  of  the  Vicar. 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 

Pleas' d  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn' d  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Lissoy  are  proud  of  their 
Goldsmith,  and  as  I  left  the  farmhouse  which  is  called 
"  Goldsmith's  Rectory,"  I  was  told  to  remember, 

"The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  .  .  ." 

I  walked  on  to  Athlone. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

ATHLONE 

After  Limerick  Athlone  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  town  on  the  Shannon.  In  normal  times 
it  has  scarcely  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  though 
when  the  barracks  are  full  it  has  perhaps  more  than 
eight  thousand.  It  has  industries  of  its  own — wool, 
tweed,  and  boat-building— and  there  is  no  industrial 
town  near  it  that  can  hold  up  its  head  in  comparison. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district.  It  is 
strategically  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
having  the  broad  water  of  Lough  Ree  to  the  north  of  it 
and  a  good  navigable  river  to  the  south.  Thus  not 
only  is  it  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Shannon  Naviga- 
tion Company,  but  it  is  a  pied  a  terre  for  such  yachts- 
men as  wish  to  make  use  of  the  great  expanse  of 
Lough  Ree.  Also  it  lies  on  the  direct  route  between 
Dublin  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
Athlone  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  Ireland  where  you 
may  see  smartly  dressed  people  walking  about  as  if 
they  were  at  home.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
there  is  in  evidence  an  aristocracy  as  well  as  a  demo- 
cracy.    These  narrow,  winding  streets  are  populous, 

it  is  true,  with  just  such  people  as  you  may  find  in 
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Monaghan,  Clones,  or  Carrick,  and  the  little  licensed 
houses  are  the  scenes  of  just  such  gossip  as  is  to  be 
heard  in  every  village  of  Ireland.  But  there  is  an 
added  element,  an  element  which  is  to  be  found  in 
one  or  two  of  the  hotels,  in  the  larger  shops,  in  the 
main  street,  and  on  the  quays:  a  touch  of  cosmo- 
politanism: a  respect  for  wealth,  station,  dress:  an 
attitude  of  attention  in  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
consider  patrons. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  an  outside  world  in  Athlone 
— more  so  than  in  the  far  larger  town  of  Limerick. 
Here  people  come  and  go.  If  you  do  not  look  like  a 
native  of  the  place  you  will  not  on  that  account 
attract  curiosity  unless  you  are  a  statesman,  or  a 
general,  or  a  bishop.  But  if  you  should  happen  to  be 
of  this  high  eminence,  then  you  may  rely  upon  being 
recognised.  When  I  was  in  the  post-office  the  lady 
who  was  serving  me  drew  my  attention  to  a  passing 
motor-car,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  clerical  garb. 
"Look!"  she  said.  "There  goes  the  Bishop  of 
London!  "  And  sure  enough,  it  was  he.  Athlone  is 
one  of  those  places  in  which  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
Bishop  of  London ! 

The  circumstances  which  to-day  make  it  possible 
to  catch  sight  of  a  Bishop  of  London  in  Athlone 
are  precisely  the  circumstances  which  have  made  it 
famous  in  history.  You  cannot  go  very  far  in  Ireland 
without  going  through  it.  If  you  would  travel  from 
Dublin  westwards,  or  from  Cork  or  Limerick  north- 
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wards,  Athlone  stands  across  your  path.  It  commands 
the  Shannon  between  Leinster  and  Connaught,  and 
the  possession  of  its  bridge  was  in  the  old  days  a  thing 
to  be  coveted.  Most  of  the  things  that  the  English 
did  in  Ireland  were  done  by  bishops,  and  it  was  John 
de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  built  the  castle  of 
Athlone  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  If  I  had  happened 
to  visit  the  town  just  seven  hundred  years  earlier,  some 
one  would  have  cried  out  to  me  suddenly,  "Look! 
There  goes  the  Bishop  of  Norwich!  " 

It  was  social  influence  which  lost  the  city  to  the  Irish 
in  1691.  If  St.  Ruth  with  his  arrogance  and  his  vile 
personal  conceit  had  not  been  in  command  of  the 
Jacobite  forces  General  Ginkel  could  never  have 
got  his  troops  across  the  ford  and  surprised  the  Irish; 
and  but  for  him  the  English,  after  their  success,  would 
have  been  led  on  to  perish  in  the  treacherous  bogland. 

You  may  find  then,  in  Athlone,  some  traces  of  that 
particular  sort  of  lightness,  or  if  you  prefer  to  call  it 
so,  levity,  which  is  conspicuous  in  Dublin  and  is  exag- 
gerated in  the  popular  English  conception  of  the  Irish- 
man. But  this  impression  is  a  superficial  one,  and 
if  you  examine  it  you  will  probably  find  that  you 
have  derived  it  from  watching  either  the  leisured 
class  or  the  parasites  who  cater  for  the  leisured  class; 
from  just  those  persons,  in  fact,  whom  the  Irish 
scarcely  recognise  as  Irish;  the  Anglo-Irish — amongst 
whom  most  of  us  have  relatives.  You  do  not  feel 
anything   of   this   if  you  go   into   the   market-place 
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beneath  the  tall,  spired  chapel,  or  if  you  wander  among 
the  curious  little  alleys  which  twist  this  way  and  that 
among  the  quaint  older  houses  of  the  town,  or  if  you 
enter  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  where  worshippers 
kneel  before  holy  images;  or  if  you  observe,  as  I  did, 
a  funeral  procession,  a  furlong  in  length,  where  men 
and  women  drive  and  ride  and  walk  behind  the  bier, 
showing  that  respect  for  the  dead  which  is  a  great 
element  in  the  Irish  character. 

And  you  will  find  too  among  some  of  the  prosperous 
and  unostentatious  tradesmen  of  the  town  that  in- 
tense fever  of  patriotism  and  political  earnestness 
which  is  common  in  Ireland  but  has  absolutely  no 
counterpart  in  England.  Take,  for  instance,  my 
friend  Mr.  F.  B.,  the  boat-builder.  He  is  not  only  a 
boat-builder,  but  he  also  has  a  modest  store  which 
does  a  large  trade.  He  is,  I  believe,  wealthy  and  a 
man  of  power  in  Athlone.  He  is  essentially  a  man 
of  the  people,  and  wholly  devoid  of  that  "  class  " 
ambition  which  so  often  in  England  besets  the  success- 
ful man  of  business.  Such  a  man  is  well  able  to  take 
a  strong,  sane,  many-sided  view  of  public  affairs,  and 
has  the  rare  capacity  of  making  valid  distinctions. 
Thus  he  is  in  favour  of  "  legitimate  agitation  "  in 
politics,  and  he  considers  that  cattle-driving  was  a 
proper  device  for  forcing  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  land-tenure.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  a  "  Loyalist," 
and  would  have  secret  societies  like  those  of  the 
Fenians  put  down  with  the  strong  hand.     The  boycott, 
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again,  is  the  tenants'  weapon;  they  would  be  fools 
to  relinquish  it.  But  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
upbraid  the  whole  class  of  landlords.  "It  is  the 
landlords'  agents  who  do  most  of  the  mischief,"  he 
said,  "  middle-men  who  get  a  percentage  on  all  returns 
and  make  themselves  rich  at  the  expense  of  landlord 
and  tenant  alike." 

But  there  are  certain  beliefs,  opinions,  prejudices — 
call  them  what  you  will — which  do  not  admit  of 
argument,  or  reason,  or  common  sense,  or  level-headed 
judgment.  Such  ideas  are  convictions,  and  they  lie 
deep;  nothing  will  shake  or  disturb  them;  they  run 
through  nations,  or  classes,  or  parties,  or  sects,  and 
they  brush  aside  everything  that  is  individual  in  a 
man.  In  one  person  after  another  they  appear,  the 
same  identical  force,  in  almost  the  same  form;  and 
wherever  they  are  there  is  an  esprit  de  corps  which 
binds  together  the  most  diverse  elements. 

"  Irishmen  are  all  Loyalists,"  said  a  man  of  Athlone 
to  me.  "  They  are  all  ready  to  fight  for  England, 
and  it's  my  way  of  thinking  that  the  army  ought  to 
be  bigger.  But  " — and  overboard  went  all  his  logic — 
"  in  the  Boer  War  it  was  the  man  of  the  south  who 
turned  out  to  fight,  not  the  Ulster  men." 

And  another  said: 

"  I've  no  use  for  religion.  Damned  humbug  I  call 
it!  Their  conscience  will  not  let  them  do  a  bit  of 
business  on  a  Sunday,  but  they  will  rob  you  on  a 
Monday." 
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When  I  asked  what  people  he  meant  by  "  they/* 
he  said: 
"  Ah,  it's  different  with  the  Catholics." 

The  steamer  Portumna,  with  my  canoe  on  board,  did 
not  arrive  till  the  evening  of  August  24th.  For  a  whole 
day  I  had  waited,  seeing  the  sights,  talking  to  people, 
and  listening  for  the  noise  of  the  steamer's  hooter.  As 
soon  as  it  came  several  men  seized  my  boat  and  put 
it  in  the  water  beyond  the  lock;  and  once  again  I 
took  the  paddle  and  moved  out  upon  the  now  calm 
surface  of  the  Shannon.  As  I  looked  back  I  saw  the 
great  weir  over  which  the  salmon  leap,  the  houses,  the 
chimneys,  and  the  churches  of  Athlone;  it  is  to  the 
river  that  the  town  presents  its  most  complete  aspect; 
and  to  me  looking  back  it  seemed  to  be  gathered 
together,  to  reveal  in  its  river  frontage  and  its  high 
outlines  something  of  its  ancient  distinction,  its  totality, 
its  idea  wedded  to  a  place. 

I  did  not  go  far,  for  it  was  already  dusk.  When  I 
was  quite  out  of  sight  of  Athlone,  perhaps  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  it,  I  came  to  a  small  island  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  grassy  hillock;  the  edges  were  big  lime- 
stone rocks  which  fell  abruptly  into  deep  water.  I 
landed  easily  by  a  little  natural  harbour,  hauled  the 
canoe  on  to  slanting  ground,  and  pitched  my  tent  on 
the  only  suitable  spot — the  summit  of  the  hillock. 

Once  again  I  found  myself  alone,  on  a  still  night, 
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under  a  cloudless  sky;  and  on  all  sides  the  water 
glistened  in  the  starlight. 

But  when  I  awoke,  very  early,  everything  had 
changed.  The  wind  had  risen  and  was  hustling  the 
tent.  The  rain  was  pelting  down.  But  I  discovered 
with  horror  something  that  was  far  worse.  On  the 
floor  of  the  tent,  on  the  roof,  on  the  poles,  were 
crawling  herds  of  repulsive,  sticky  insects,  a  sort  of 
flat-backed  centipede  that  was  hideous  to  look  at.  I 
shook  out  my  blankets  and  escaped  into  the  rain  and 
the  wind,  and  went  down  to  the  shelter  of  the  big 
boulders  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  whence  I  bathed  and 
washed. 

I  carried  my  cooking  utensils  to  the  cover  of  the 
rocks,  and  though  all  my  wood  was  wet  succeeded  in 
lighting  a  fire  with  the  aid  of  a  candle  and  stones 
cunningly  arranged. 

When  I  climbed  again  to  my  wind-swept  tent  I  found 
one  of  the  poles  dangerously  arched  and  threatening  to 
break.  Instantly  I  let  down  the  tent  and  packed  my 
luggage. 

To-day  I  meant  to  visit  the  Seven  Churches  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  and  camp  if  possible  on  the  further  side  of 
Shannon  bridge.  On  my  bleak,  windy  island  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  remain,  and  it  was  early 
when  I  had  stowed  my  baggage  in  the  canoe  and 
pushed  out  from  the  little  harbour. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES 

Had  it  been  the  9th  of  September,  instead  of  the  25th 
of  August,  I  should  have  had  much  company  in  my 
pilgrimage  to  Clonmacnoise.  For  that  is  St.  Kieran's 
Day,  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  when  the  "  holiest 
place  in  Ireland  "  is  visited  by  the  pious  from  far  and 
near.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  east  where  the  road 
skirts  the  swampy  meadow-land  there  would  have  been 
a  jingle  of  many  cars  and  donkey-carts,  and  men  and 
women  travelling  dustily  in  the  time-honoured  fashion 
of  pilgrims.  And  here,  on  the  water,  I  should  have 
found  loads  of  passengers  in  clumsy  cotter-boats  dis- 
turbing the  wonted  solitude  of  the  river,  and  making 
it  lively  with  the  merriment  of  religion. 

But  to-day  there  was  no  sound  of  voices.  In  one 
steady,  searching  blast  the  wind  swept  over  the  flat 
meadows  enveloping  them  in  its  breath.  It  was 
caught  into  the  very  entrails  of  the  river,  which  coiled 
itself  like  a  great  serpent  across  the  low  land,  sprawling 
across  a  wilderness  of  bleak  meadow.  It  was  as 
deserted  now,  this  great  thoroughfare,  as  it  was 
deserted  long  ago  when  the  round  tower  of  Clonmac- 
noise flashed  its  signals  to  Clonfert  in  the  south  and 
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to  the  sacred  islands  of  Lough  Ree  in  the  north,  an- 
nouncing the  oncoming  of  the  Danes;  when  the 
invaders  as  they  stole  up  the  river  would  find  that 
the  peasants  had  fled  from  the  banks,  and  the  monks 
had  shut  themselves  in  their  impregnable  towers. 

For  six  or  seven  miles  I  paddled  on,  anticipating  a 
friendly  village  at  Clonmacnoise.  But  as  I  turned  at 
a  bend  in  the  river  and  was  being  driven  by  a  now 
favourable  wind,  I  saw  before  me  what  seemed  to  be 
a  mass  of  vast  stones  and  broken  walls.  It  seemed 
quite  near,  and  I  expected  in  a  minute  or  two  to  reach 
it.  But  when  I  had  advanced  yet  a  mile  the  mass 
of  stones  seemed  no  nearer,  and  scarcely  larger. 
Amid  a  waste  of  grassy  land  there  rose  up  low,  rounded 
hills  like  large  sand-dunes  save  that  they  were  covered 
with  grass,  and  on  the  ridge,  broken  fragments  of  the 
elaborate  handiwork  of  men.  It  was  as  if  a  whole 
city  had  been  brought  to  grief  there  and  had  been 
utterly  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  It  stood  stark 
against  the  sky  like  a  mirage,  an  interruption  in  a 
scheme  of  desolation.  Near  it  could  be  seen  nothing 
but  short  grass  and  a  few  scattered  sheep,  and  the 
river  running  straight  towards  it  and  twisting  away 
as  if  repelled. 

Instantly  there  came  into  my  mind  the  picture  of 
Stonehenge  as  I  saw  it  one  bleak  day,  not  from  the 
Amesbury  side,  but  from  the  south  whence  it  is 
larger  and  more  barbaric  to  the  eye.  This  indeed 
was  far  vaster,  but  there  was  the  same  wildness  of 
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scene,  the  same  utter  abandonment,  the  same  complete 
ruin.  And  though  these  relics  were  Christian,  they 
dated  from  a  Christianity  which  was  full  of  pagan 
ritual  and  still  girt  about  with  pagan  enemies.  Like 
those  other  stones  of  which  a  modern  poet  writes, 
they  were  there  to  perpetuate  all  that  was  grimmest 
in  ancient  life. 

"  To-day  the  river  slides  along,  as  yesterday, 
To-day  the  birds  send  forth  a  song,  as  yesterday; 

And  further  off  a  fearful  Round 

Of  stones  upon  the  Hallowed  ground 
Stands  as  it  stood  there  yesterday, 

And  yesterday,  and  yesterday. 

And  round  about  the  barrows  lie,  as  long  ago, 
And  round  about  the  plovers  fly,  as  long  ago; 

And  still  endures  that  monument 

As  long  ago  when  brows  were  bent 
With  awful  meaning  to  the  Sun : 
When,  paler  than  the  palest,  one 
Would  pant  awhile  and  catch  for  breath 
Before  the  Tumult  of  her  Death : 

It  still  endures,  as  long  ago, 

And  long  ago,  and  long  ago."  * 

Round  again  I  circled  with  the  river  till  at  a  sudden 
bend  I  again  caught  the  favouring  wind,  and  was  driven 
to  the  little  solitary  jetty  close  by  the  castle  of  the 
O'Melaghlins.  From  there  I  surveyed  the  cold  scene 
— the  hustled  river,  the  grassy  plain,  the  hillside, 
and  on  the  hill  the  sacred  enclosure,  with  its  two 
gaunt  round  towers,  its  seven  ruined  churches  and  three 

1 "  Wiltshire  near  Stonehenge."  By  T.  Sydney  Peppin.  Re- 
printed here  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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or  four  trees;  and  nearer,  the  remains  of  the  castle 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  John  de  Grey,  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

When  I  clambered  up  among  the  grassy  ramparts 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  robust  sound  of  the  wind, 
and  no  sign  of  living  objects  save  the  sheep  that  nibbled 
the  short  grass.  Cromwell's  soldiers  did  their  work 
well.  There  is  still  a  staircase  leading  to  a  fragment 
of  the  keep,  a  high- walled  enclosure,  a  ditch  and  a 
vallum.  But  for  the  rest  one  might  suppose  that  no 
one  has  set  foot  here  since  the  destruction  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago;  for  the  debris  lies  untouched  as  if 
the  havoc  were  of  yesterday.  Here  lie  vast  masses 
of  masonry  just  as  they  fell;  here  a  whole  turret  lies 
balanced  at  a  strange  angle,  as  though  still  toppling 
over  the  ditch. 

Seen  from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  the  crowd  of 
ruins  on  the  raised  site  of  Clonmacnoise  stands  boldly 
outlined.  In  the  nearest  angle  of  the  holy  enclosure 
is  O'Rourke's  Tower,  a  defiant  object,  which  has  stood 
there  for  a  thousand  years,  a  shield,  as  it  were,  to  ward 
off  Shannon  floods,  westerly  gales,  and  barbarians. 
Its  walls  are  nearly  four  feet  thick,  and  though  its 
roof  is  gone,  it  is  still  over  sixty  feet  in  height.  Further 
away,  at  the  north-easterly  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
is  McCarthy's  Tower,  complete  with  its  conical  roof, 
and  attached  to  the  chancel  of  Fineen's  Church — the 
Teampull-Finghin.  Within  are  the  six  other  churches, 
so  closely  grouped  together  that  at  a  distance  they  are 
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almost  indistinguishable  one  from  another.  And  all 
around,  wherever  there  is  so  much  as  a  square  yard  of 
space,  are  scattered  the  ancient  crosses  and  the  tomb- 
stones. They  crowd  together  as  if  for  mutual  protec- 
tion in  this  windy  place. 

"  Grey,  recumbent  tombs  of  the  dead  in  desert  places, 
Standing  stones  on  the  vacant,  red-wine  moor, 
Hills  of  sheep  and  the  homes  of  the  silent  vanished  races, 
And  winds,  austere  and  pure." 

For  long  I  wandered  among  them,  having  all  to 
myself  the  strange  little  ruined  churches  each  of  which 
was  the  survival  of  an  act  of  piety,  undisturbed  in  my 
study  of  the  ancient  western  doorway  of  the  Teampull- 
McDermot  and  its  more  beautiful  if  less  ancient  north 
doorway,  with  its  delicate  perpendicular  lines  and 
above  the  arch  the  quaint  figures  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominick.  Close  by,  in  front  of 
the  west  door,  so  near  indeed  as  to  disturb  the  view 
of  it,  is  the  Great  Cross  made  out  of  a  single  stone, 
with  Irish  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.  And 
all  around  is  a  jungle  of  old  crosses  and  gravestones. 
For  ever  since  the  sixth  century,  when  St.  Kieran,  "  the 
son  of  the  Carpenter,"  founded  his  abbey,  holy  people 
have  aspired  to  be  buried  in  its  precincts,  and  the  pious 
did  not  stint  their  gifts  to  the  honoured  dead. 

Clonmacnoise  is  not  many  miles  south  of  the  point 
which  is  called  the  centre  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  greatest 
days  of  the  nation  it  was  assuredly  the  centre  of  its 
learning    and   its   culture.     Here   was   compiled   the 
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Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  the  "  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow," 
which  contains  the  best  of  the  heroic  romances  of 
Ireland.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne  the  Abbey  was 
famous  throughout  Europe,  and  then  and  till  long 
after  learned  men  went  thence  to  receive  honour  in 
foreign  lands. 

But  Ireland  fell  upon  evil  centuries,  and  amid  the 
havoc  that  was  wrought  up  and  down  the  land,  the 
Abbey  was  destroyed,  the  Bishopric  dissolved,  the 
priests  and  monks  scattered,  and  all  the  surrounding 
town  vanished  as  if  by  magic ;  and  to-day  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  scarcely  stand  in  so  desolate  a  scene  as  the 
ruins  of  Clonmacnoise.  Only  once  a  year  do  good 
Catholics  from  all  Ireland  gather  round  the  sacred 
walls  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  saint — "  to  drink 
the  water,"  as  an  old  woman  said  to  me,  "  and  say  a 
prayer." 

I  walked  for  half  a  mile  over  the  bleak  grass-land 
till  I  came  to  the  holy  well.  It  was  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  in  a  little  cleft  in  the  ground.  Above  it  on  the 
one  side  was  a  gnarled,  stunted  tree,  and  on  the  other 
a  cross  bearing  the  inscription — "  Repent  and  Do 
Penance." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE   LAST   NIGHT 

There  is  a  wonderful  suddenness  about  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  on  the  Shannon.  Scarcely  had  I 
been  for  quarter  of  an  hour  upon  my  journey  from 
Clonmacnoise  when  the  wind  fell,  the  river  became 
smooth,  and  a  strange  peace  came  down  upon  all 
the  country.  On  one  side  of  the  river  runs  a  long  line 
of  queer,  low  hills,  the  same  ridge  as  that  on  which 
Clonmacnoise  stands,  called,  I  believe,  Ais-gir  Riadha, 
or  the  Eskers — hills  on  which  there  are  patches  of  gorse 
and  curious  stones. 

I  came  sooner  than  I  had  expected  to  Shannonbridge, 
five  miles  from  Clonmacnoise,  and  about  thirteen  from 
the  island  whence  I  had  started  in  the  morning.  The 
bridge  crosses  the  river  in  seventeen  symmetrical 
arches,  and  connects  the  barracks  on  the  west  side  with 
the  little  town  on  the  east.  I  paddled  under  the 
bridge,  landed  on  some  flat  ground  near  the  wharf, 
and  made  fast  the  canoe.  The  town  is  like  nearly 
all  these  Shannon-side  towns  and  villages — a  single 
street  leading  up  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill  away 
from  the  river. 

It  was  early  evening,  and  still  light,  when  I  walked 
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through  lumber-yards  to  the  quaint  little  street  of 
the  village,  and  visited  the  post-office  and  a  general 
store.  At  the  latter  a  girl  who  served  me  told  me  that 
she  too  had  been  to  Clonmacnoise  and  had  drunk 
water  at  St.  Kieran's  well. 

"  Did  it  do  you  good?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  say  it  does  you  no  good  unless  you  have 
faith  in  it,"  she  replied,  "  and  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  have 
enough  faith." 

My  provisions  and  some  fire-wood  she  insisted  on 
sending  down  to  me  to  the  canoe.  The  boy  who 
brought  them  joined  me  at  the  river  side,  and  found 
me  in  the  company  of  a  knowing  Irishman  who  was 
presenting  me  with  a  few  pieces  of  turf.  I  asked  the 
boy  the  price  of  the  fire- wood.  He  said  "  nothing  "; 
and  the  other  interposed : 

"  Sure  he  will  charge  you  nothing:  no  one  here 
would  charge  you  for  a  thing  like  that."  But  when  the 
boy  had  gone  he  added  as  an  afterthought : 

"  Unless  indeed  it  be  the  price  of  a  drink." 

So  he  had  from  me  the  price  of  a  drink. 

The  sun  was  already  setting,  so  I  paddled  on  quickly 
for  another  mile  and  a  half.  I  had  been  told  of  a 
promising  island,  but  not  seeing  it,  and  finding  that  it 
was  already  getting  dark,  I  landed  at  a  place  where 
the  gradually  sloping  bank  was  densely  covered  with 
grass.  I  dragged  my  luggage  to  a  place  fifty  yards 
from  the  river  where  there  was  a  crowd  of  bushes  and 
a  tree ;  and  there,  perfectly  sheltered  from  any  westerly 
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wind  that  might  arise,  I  pitched  my  tent.  The  long 
grass  was  wet  through  from  the  recent  rain,  but  the 
damp  did  not  penetrate  my  groundsheets.  I  built  up 
a  vast  fire  of  wood  and  turf,  and  having  supped,  sat 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  enjoying  the  warm  blaze 
and  the  magnificent  glow  of  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
This  was  to  be  my  last  evening  in  camp,  and  the  deities 
of  the  place  dealt  kindly  with  me.  It  was  an  evening 
which  I  shall  remember. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  I  paddled  in 
about  two  hours  over  the  eight  or  nine  miles  course  to 
Banagher.  The  wind  was  hostile,  but  not  violent,  and 
I  passed  easily  from  the  country  of  low  hills,  pagan 
and  strange  in  their  appearance,  to  flatter  country: 
past  Shannon  Harbour,  past  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  till  I  came  to  the  many-arched  bridge  of 
Banagher.  There  too  I  went  up  the  long,  ascending 
street  which  culminated  in  two  church  spires,  observ- 
ing the  white-washed,  inhabited  houses,  and  the 
desolate  ruined  houses,  the  latter  grimly  eloquent  of 
emigration  and  depopulation.  And  there  I  parted 
company  with  my  canoe,  which  was  to  be  shipped  back 
to  the  boat-builder  of  Athlone;  and  at  mid-day  went 
on  board  the  steamer  which  travels  daily  between 
Banagher  and  Killaloe. 

Thence  the  journey  was  a  rapid  one.  We  steamed 
down  to  Portumna,  and  out  into  the  rough  water  of 
Lough  Derg.  The  rain  came  down  at  intervals  and 
the  wind  blew,  and  as  I  watched  the  great,  swift  waves 
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that  chased  one  another  across  the  Lough,  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  solid  deck  of  a  steamer  beneath  me  instead 
of  my  cockle-shell  of  a  canoe,  which  could  not  have 
survived  even  for  a  minute  the  fierceness  of  the  gale. 
Even  the  passengers  on  the  steamer  grumbled  at  the 
pitching  of  the  vessel,  and  wrapt  themselves  up  in 
their  coats  or  made  for  a  more  secure  shelter. 

On  the  shore  could  be  seen  many  wooded  parks  and 
many  well-built  houses,  among  them  that  of  Lord 
Clanricarde.  The  hills  were  swelling  into  mountains, 
and  the  mist  hung  grimly  over  the  vastly  proportioned 
scene.  Far  off  on  the  left  I  could  dimly  discern 
through  the  rain  Dromineer,  where,  had  I  but  known 
it,  a  party  of  people  had  been  preparing  to  give  me  an 
Irish  welcome;  and  on  the  right  Holy  Island,  where 
the  round  tower  alone  was  visible,  and  all  the  rest  was 
shrouded  in  mist. 

And  so  among  mountains  we  passed  again  from  the 
broad  lake  to  the  narrow  river,  till  we  came  to  Killaloe. 

There  I  booked  a  room  at  a  modern  hotel. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  felt  that  my  trip  was  at  an  end. 
It  is  true  the  river  is  at  its  finest;  the  mountains  are 
magnificent;  and  Brian  Boru's  Castle  is  an  inspiring 
historic  mound.  The  cathedral  too  is  not  only  of 
great  antiquity,  of  noble  proportions,  with  beautiful 
windows  and  a  strange,  ancient  doorway,  but  it  has 
also  in  its  precincts  a  notable  stone-roofed  oratory 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Flannan.  Also 
the  main  street  meanders  grotesquely  up  a  steep  hill- 
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side,  and  looks  over  a  lovely  vista  of  river  and  moun- 
tain. But  the  taint  of  the  English  tourist  is  upon 
Killaloe.  The  hotel  is  a  modern  English  hotel;  the 
rooms  of  the  houses  are  let  to  lodgers;  the  inhabitants 
are  sullen  from  contact  with  patronising  visitors.  And 
so  when  I  disembarked  at  Killaloe  my  adventure  came 
to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Limerick  there 

are  two  painted  figures  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget. 

It  was  the  latter  which  attracted  my  attention.     I 

do  not  think  it  had  any  special  artistic  excellence,  nor 

had  the  face  any  exceptional  beauty.     But  there  was 

this  that  was  noticeable  about  it:    I  had  been  seeing 

the  same  face  all  day  in  the  streets  of  Limerick.     I 

had  seen  it  in   the  broad   thoroughfare   of  George's 

Street;    I  had  seen  it  on  the  quays;    I  had  seen  it  in 

the  little  roads  near  the  castle ;  and  I  had  seen  the  face 

itself  on  Thomond  Bridge,  near  Treaty  Stone,  when  the 

mother  of  a  child  to  whom  I  gave  coppers  turned  her 

eyes  on  me  and  said:    "  It's  a  hard  life;   May  the  Holy 

Mother  bless  you!  " 

The  representations  of  saints  such  as  one  usually  sees 

in  churches  are  of  an  Italian  type,  or  of  a  Greek  type, 

or  of  a  universalised  type  which  is  an  artistic  convention 

throughout  Christendom  and  not  specifically  English, 

or  French,  or  German.     But  this  St.  Bridget  was  an 

Irishwoman.     She  was  not  a  mere  emblem  of  Christian 

piety;    she  was  a  romantic,  passionate,  half-pitying, 
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half-pitiful  person.  She  had  the  great  smouldering 
eyes,  the  curious  chin  and  cheek-bones  of  the  dark 
Irishwoman  who  exclaimed  "  May  the  Holy  Mother 
bless  you!  "  The  expression  of  the  face  was  elusive 
because  it  belonged  to  a  face  made  to  express  many 
things;  imaginative,  yet  with  a  constant  appeal  to 
pity;  gentle,  but  passionate;  not  without  humour, 
but  gaunt ;   reckless,  yet  full  of  fear. 

I  had  been  seeing  that  face  all  over  Ireland;  on  the 
Lagan  Canal,  on  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  Ulster  Canal, 
on  Lough  Erne,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
And  not  only  in  actual  women,  for  sometimes  it 
appeared  allotropically  in  the  guise  of  men.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  Ireland,  like  France,  is  as  a  nation 
essentially  of  a  feminine  type,  just  as  England,  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Bulgaria  are  essentially  masculine. 

But  if  Ireland  is  feminine,  surely  there  is  in  her 
nothing  of  the  pedantic  feminine,  nothing  of  the 
hard,  logical,  practical  feminine,  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  France.  She  is  not  only,  like  all  the  best 
women,  individual — as  opposed  to  generic,  typical, 
classifiable — but  she  is  also  irresponsible  and  anarchic. 
The  only  right  impression  that  I  formed  of  Ireland 
before  I  went  there  was  that  it  is  an  unpractical 
country — that,  quick  as  it  is  to  do  something,  it  is 
not  quick  to  do  the  efficient  thing. 

And  it  is  just  in  this,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  genius 
of  Ireland  lies.  She  has  the  oriental  dreaminess,  or 
Idealism,  without  the  oriental  lethargy.     Her  heart  is 
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not  set  on  what  we  in  England  call  the  "  practical  " 
things.  Whilst  she  is  in  the  act  of  doing  these  neces- 
sary, immediate  things,  her  heart  is  set  on  something 
else — on  the  ideal  of  mere  activity,  on  the  ideal  of  the 
spirit  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  on  the  ideal  of  hos- 
pitality, friendliness,  mirth,  glory,  resignation,  happi- 
ness— on  the  end,  but  not  on  the  means.  If  we  in 
England  are  hypocritical,  or  conventional,  or  dis- 
honest, or  ostentatiously  over-honest,  we  betray  all 
these  habits  because  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  we 
forget  the  end  which  measures  subserve.  The  Irish- 
man, unless  I  am  mistaken,  lives  only  for  the  end.  If 
he  is  unthrifty,  it  is  because  money  is  made  to  spend ; 
if  he  drinks  too  much,  it  is  because  exhilaration  is  a 
delight;  if  he  neglects  precautions,  it  is  because  pre- 
cautions are  negative,  and  he  lusts  after  the  immediate 
fulfilment  of  desire;  if  he  fights,  it  is  because  he  loves 
action;  if  he  fights  for  religion,  it  is  because  he  adores 
action  and  because  he  adores  religion.  Perfectly  he 
fulfils  the  maxim  "  Take  not  thought  for  the  morrow;  " 
and  because  he  does  not  take  thought  he  is  poor,  but  in 
his  poverty  he  is  provided  with  more  that  the  heart 
needs,  with  more  that  makes  for  happiness,  than  we 
with  all  our  practical  but  inhuman  industrialism  can 
achieve.  By  an  accident,  accounted  as  misfortune, 
Ireland  has  avoided  the  social  system  which  in  England 
has  meant  wealth  for  a  few,  ambition  for  others,  and 
slum  residences  for  the  rest;  but  she  has  retained  her 
individual  men  and  women,   living  individual  lives, 
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surrounded  with  real  pleasures  or  with  a  romance 
none  the  less  real  because  elusive ;  with  sorrows,  which 
are  sorrows  of  the  spirit;  with  tragedy,  which  is  the 
tragedy  of  life ;  with  existence,  not  with  Paris  fashions 
on  two  hundred  a  year. 

In  looking  back  on  my  journey  I  see  a  hundred  illu- 
minated points.  I  see  places,  and  people,  and  towns, 
and  in  each  a  character  of  its  own  that  was  unique. 
The  route  I  took,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  natural  and 
inspiring  one;  for,  as  Shelley  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Peacock,  "  rivers  are  not  like  roads,  the  work 
of  the  hands  of  man;  they  imitate  mind,  which 
wanders  at  will  over  pathless  deserts,  and  flows  through 
nature's  loveliest  recesses,  which  are  inaccessible  to 
anything  besides." 

And  in  travelling  by  such  a  route  and  among  such  a 
people  the  memory  is  crowded  and  enriched.  As  the 
same  poet  says,  "  You  inhabit  a  spot,  wilich  before  you 
inhabit  it,  is  as  indifferent  to  you  as  any  other  spot 
upon  earth,  and  when,  persuaded  by  some  necessity, 
you  think  to  leave  it,  you  leave  it  not;  it  clings  to 
you,  and  with  memories  of  things,  which,  in  your 
experience  of  them,  gave  no  such  promise — revenges 
your  desertion." 

For  in  Ireland,  travelling  on  from  place  to  place, 
easily  and  quickly  you  make  acquaintances  and  make 
friends;  and  each  time  you  move  on  you  leave  an 
inhabited  home  behind. 

And  as  you  look  round  you  see  everywhere  buildings 
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that  are  new,  aspiringly  new;  but  in  this  you  do  not 
experience  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  for  everywhere  the 
way  of  life  is  very  old,  and  this  life  manifests  itself 
afresh  in  the  old  but  not  moribund  way. 

And  you  may  feel  that  Ireland  is  an  anachronism; 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  Orient  stranded  in  the  western 
sea,  left  forlornly  high  and  dry.  But  you  feel  also 
that  with  something  of  the  unchanging  Orient  it  has 
combined  an  element  of  fire,  energy  unspoilt,  the 
means,  within  its  own  spiritual  sphere,  of  perpetual 
revivification. 

For  Ireland  is  religious,  and  her  politics  have  the 
fervour  of  religion.  There  is  temperature  in  Ireland, 
the  heat  which  belongs  to  ferment  of  the  soul  and 
burns  up  the  unheeded  dust  of  material  problems. 

And  such  idealism  means  unhappiness — political  un- 
happiness.  For  her  patriotic  fervour  is  her  tragedy, 
the  ineffective  endeavour  which  is  defeated,  the  hope 
which  is  blasted  in  its  unpractical  inception.  This 
political  misery  is  counterbalanced  by  the  individual, 
domestic  happiness  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Irish- 
man, who  has  been  compelled  to  lose  all  and  incidentally 
has  gained  his  own  soul. 

But  if  he  fives  for  happiness,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
by  no  means  fives  for  pleasure,  like  the  Frenchman. 
He  has  none  of  that  hard,  cynical  logic  which  takes 
experience  at  its  surface  value,  picking  out  what  is 
of  use  for  pleasure  or  power  and  rejecting  all  else  as 
illusion.     The  Irishman  is  far  too  romantic  to  sacrifice 
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illusion,  and  he  will  endure  much  that  comes  to  him 
darkly  as  the  inspiration  of  religion,  poetry  or 
legend. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  tolerate  the  illusions 
of  the  practical  man.  He  will  not  put  up  with  the 
nonsense  of  officialism  which  Englishmen  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  no  use  to  brandish  red-tape 
before  his  eyes.  Regulations  which  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  his  commonsense  are  ignored  —  for 
instance,  those  relating  to  closing  hours  in  licensed 
houses.  He  admires  a  reputation,  but  a  title  exercises 
no  tyranny  over  his  imagination.  He  gives  honour 
to  men  of  action,  but  ignores  social  distinctions.  Being 
no  slave  to  the  modern  ideal  of  practicality  he  is  content 
to  estimate  practical  things  at  no  more  than  their 
practical  value.  Therefore  you  may  anticipate  him 
in  action,  but  you  will  not  impose  on  his  perception. 
Devotedly  he  will  worship  his  own  God,  but  you  cannot 
induce  him  to  bend  the  knee  to  yours. 

Ireland,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  its  very  essence  a  nation 
that  must  always  be  tribal.  The  local  tie,  the  family 
tie,  still  holds.  It  is  a  country  made  for  chieftains. 
Wherever  you  go  you  may  find  unofficial,  popularly 
ordained,  petty  chieftains;  between  them  and  the 
hierarchy  power  is  divided.  Such  are  the  men  who 
would  prompt  the  beginnings  of  a  boycott  or  arrange 
the  tactics  of  cattle-driving,  who  in  happier  times 
would  inspire  constructive  policies.  Ireland  adores 
the  superb  individual ;  and  when  the  superb  individual 
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arrives  all  the  forces  which  now  work  for  disintegration 
will  rally  to  his  support. 

For  that  figure  of  Saint  Bridget,  the  woman  of  Ireland 
who  stands  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Limerick,  is  not  only  appealing  and  pitiful;  she  is 
also  arrogant  and  aspiring. 
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